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You get away fast, feel the thrill of insta .t 
response. Plymouth’s high-powered L-H« id 
Engine is the answer. It’s another reason 
why people are saying Plymouth is Ton 
Value. Only Plymouth, in the low-priced 
field, has so many quality features of cars 
costing far more. With pulse-quickening 


performance, it gives you outstanding safcty 
and economy. Its sleek, modern styling 
is high powered, too. Any way you look 
at it, Plymouth is worth waiting for. 
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HIGH HORSEPOWER AT NO EXTRA COST. Plymouth’s great HIGH COMPRESSION ENGINEERING squeezes more power out of NEW LIGHTWEIGHT ALUMINUM PISTONS aid faster pick- 
Head Engine has the horsepower you expect in higher each drop of gasoline—gives you better performance and greater up. As in higher priced cars, four rings per piston prevent 
priced cars. It’s not an extra for which you pay more. economy. The smoothness of Plymouth’s high compression per- power loss, help minimize oil consumption. Pi;mouth’s 
Every Plymouth has this mighty power—and New Safe- formance is made possible by Patented Floating Power Engine new ignition system automatically adjusts the spark for 
Guard Hydraulic Brakes mean it’s under sure, easy control. Mountings. No other low-priced car has this advanced engineering. knock-free performance under all driving conditions. 


OTHER GREAT FEATURES OF 
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All-Steel Safety Body + Safety-Rim Wheels to reduce blowout 





Seats + New Dual Tail Lights + Scientifically Balanced Ride, 
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There’s Time for Play 


with a Beecheratt 


SING a Bonanza for business quadruples 

the speed with which you can call on cus- 
tomers, visit branches, supervise distant plants. 
And therefore it leaves you with time to go 
places and do things for rest and recreation. 
Beech built the Bonanza primarily for busi- 
ness—built it to a business formula: ample pay 
load, high speed, low operating cost, maximum 
safety. To do it, Beech had to accomplish with 


nei: nd 


165 horsepower the results previously achieved 
with from 330 to 450 horsepower. 

The Bonanza provides both the small busi- 
ness and professional man as well as the large 
corporation with high-speed, cross-country 
mobility that can save thousands of man-hours 
annually, expedite production and sales, facili- 
tate customer services and chalk up substantial 
savings in transportation costs. 


Write for the name of the nearest Beechcraft 
distributor, who is prepared with facts and 
figures to help you appraise the value of the 
Bonanza—or a fleet of them—in your business 
or profession. Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Basie Conang a Performance 


The Bonanza comes fully equipped with two-way radio, 
flight instruments, heater, landing lights, etc. Capacity: 
Four 170-pound passengers, 100 pounds of baggage, with 
fuel for up to 750 miles. Thoroughly soundproofed. Cruis- 
ing speed, up to 175 mph; top speed, 184 mph; landing 
speed, 46 mph. Controllable propeller. Electrically re- 
tractable tricycle landing gear. Price: $7345 F.A-F. 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Nothing more to buy ..- . just step in and fly 
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Food, Housing and Transportation 


Hamper British Tourist Industry 


onpon—Great Britain is putting on the 
L first travel-promotion campaign in 
her history. 

Yet Britain’s experts admit inability 
to handle American tourists in number 
for the rest of this year and all of next. 
You sense the paradox in a demure 
leaflet handed out by the Travel Associa- 
tion, which says: 

“We have preferred in the foregoing 
pages to make an honest disclosure of 
the facts rather than to hide our tem- 
porary difficulties under a cloak of illu- 
sion. We would ask you to remember 
that the present is not with us forever; to 
be assured that titanic efforts are being 
made not only to restore this country to 
its former state but to make it a better 
country than it has ever been. . . .” 

All over these fabled islands the brass 
and pewter is being shined and the word 
WELCOME nailed over the door in prepara- 
tion for the 1947 tourist season. The 
spearhead of this promotion is the semi- 
official Travel Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, whose patron is 
King George VI, whose president is the 
Earl of Derby, and whose aim is to bring 
$400,000,000 in foreign exchange into the 
country annually, compared with $120,- 
000,000 before the war. The Association 
plans to distribute 5,000,000 pieces of 
literature, including a complete guide- 
book of the British Isles, a hotel guidebook, 
a special booklet on London, and posters 
extolling the principal landmarks. 


How Soon Can You Go? 


In the face of this national eagerness to 
receive visitors, the most optimistic travel 
authorities predict that England, Scot- 
land, Northern Ireland and Wales will be 
unable to accommodate more than a lim- 
ited number of tourists in the spring and 
summer of 1947. (Neutral Eire is an ex- 
travagant exception.) They don’t expect 
the full tide of American traffic to flow 
until 1948. Their opinion is based on the 
facts candidly admitted in the Travel 
Association leaflet. 

Transatlantic transportation is still a 
primary barrier. Only a tiny fleet 
of ships—principally the Queen Mary, 
the Argentina, the Brazil, the Wash- 
ington, and the Vulcania—are carrying 
Passengers to Europe. Some will be 
taken out of service temporarily this 
winter. The maiden passenger trip of the 
Queen Elizabeth is planned for October 
16th from Southampton to New York. 
Return will be on October 25th. And the 
British say those schedules will be met 
because equipment has been preserved 
imtact—ten miles of carpet, 21,000 pieces 
of furniture and equipment, 4500 settees, 





4000 mattresses and pillows, 6000 curtains 
and bedspreads, and 1500 wardrobes and 
dressing tables. Since June 16th more 
than a thousand workers have been labor- 
ing to refit the giant vessel. The maiden 
voyage at a $165 minimum and a $365 
first-class fare, one way, plus taxes, was 
sold out last August, which is indicative 
of transatlantic facilities. And when the 
Queen Elizabeth returns to commercial 
sailings the Queen Mary will be removed 
for refitting. 

The burgeoning air lines cannot cope 
with the dammed-up demands for pas- 
sage in both directions. No one in a re- 
sponsible position will forecast what the 
situation will be in the spring. 

Housing and food also remain serious 
problems. After six years of warfare Eng- 
land is desperately short of housing, and 
government reconstruction cannot pos- 
sibly relieve the shortage in the next six 
to nine months. German bombs de- 
stroyed or badly damaged nearly 24,000 
hotels and licensed houses throughout the 
Island, about 8000 of them in the London 
area. The average person will find it next 
to impossible to get hotel accommoda- 
tions in London or other large British 
cities. If he does get in he will find the 
service mediocre and the furnishings 
abjectly shabby. 


When Do We Eat? 


Food is still rationed in England. There 
is actually less of it available than during 
the war. Visitors who eat in hotels and 
restaurants, where ration books are not 
required, will be adequately fed but the 
fare is monotonous and the cooking un- 
imaginative. The principal items of diet 
are fish and lamb. Meals in most restau- 
rants are price-fixed at the equivalent of 
about $1, although higher-class ones are 
permitted to tack on house charges. Food 
supplies should increase a little by spring. 

Numerous other shortages will harass 
the pleasure seeker. The casual visitor 
may find Scotch whisky and gin in his 


hotel, but he will not get it in a pub unless 
he is known to the governor. Beer, even 
the common mild and bitter so dear to 
the heart of the workingman, is now so 
scarce that beer is approaching the stat- 
ure of a political crisis. Cigarettes are 
difficult to buy unless you are registered 
with a tobacco merchant. Trains, buses 
and the Underground are jammed to 
capacity; but the petrol ration has been 
upped 50 per cent, and automobile 
traffic runs almost bumper to bumper for 
blocks along London’s Strand or Regent 
Street. The fastidious must expect to wait 
about three weeks for the return of laun- 
dry. Steps are being taken to remedy 
some of these deficiencies but there’ll be 
no miracles. 

None of these conditions is the result 
of any lack in the government’s efforts (un- 
less you’re one of its confirmed critics), or 
in the industry of the people. They are 
the consequences of six years of standing 
in the front line of war, with its destruc- 
tion of natural resources, so they will not 
be corrected in a day or a year. They 
are summed up in the word “austerity.” 


The Silver Lining 


There are, nevertheless, some bright 
spots in what otherwise is a gloomy tour- 
ist scene. The derequisitioning of hotels 
held by the government or military in 
such resorts as Brighton, Bournemouth 
and Eastbourne will be well advanced by 
spring. Despite the most desperate short- 
ages of manpower and materials, every ef- 
fort is being made to restore them to 
peacetime standards. Fortifications that 
studded the coastline are being disman- 
tled. Hundreds of workmen in each 
coastal town are repairing piers, band- 
stands, winter gardens and other holiday 
facilities. Hotel men are scouring the 
land to replenish furnishings, linens, car- 
pets, crockery, tableware. 

Domestic railroad transportation is 
rapidly returning to normal, with new 
support from air-line services. The four 
main railway companies have already 
restored most of the famous fast trains. 
The Cornish Riviera Express is running 
again nonstop between London and Ply- 
mouth, a distance of 225 miles. The 
Great Western’s Torquay Express is run- 


The Queen Elizabeth, again in passenger service 























Enjoy summer rides over Tucson’s desert 
trails—trade fur coats and galoshes for 
frontier pants and western hats. Winter 
here is warm and dry, with more sunshine 
than any other resort city in America. 


Take it easy-or be active from sun-up 
to dusk— it’s visitor’s choice at Tucson’s 
scores of great cheerful, comfortable 
guest ranches. 





Romance surrounds you in this scenic 
wonderland. Historicsites, national parks, 
old Mexico next door—all await your ex- 
ploration in this informal and healthy 
2800 ft. altitude. 





Swim—soak up the sun. A winter in 
Tucson does wonders for children. Excel- 
lent private schools. Comfortable hotels. 
Sanatoria. But please make sure you have 
confirmed reservations for living accom- 
modations before coming. 
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ning to the southeast resort region. There 
is also a reopening of long-distance bus 
services with converted military vehicles. 

By air, a twice daily service now links 
London, Liverpool and Belfast and a 
daily flight connects London and Glas- 
gow. A new development in this field is 
the air taxi. You can rent twin-engined, 
five-seater or single-engined, three-seater 
planes for trips almost anywhere in the 
United Kingdom or the Continent at 
about 10 cents per person per mile. 

In the same leaflet that acknowledges 
the difficulties of travel in Britain today, 
the Travel Association likes to point out 


that its scenic beauties remain “off the - 


ration.” Despite the blitz, the stately 
landmarks of London, the verdant coun- 
tryside of England, historic cities like 
Salisbury, Winchester and Durham, the 
lonely valleys of Wales and the heather- 
clad hills of Scotland await the sightseer. 

It is perfectly plain that Britain’s for- 
eign admirers are eager to visit the Isles 
next year if they can get a passport and 
visa. The scheme called “Operation 
Friendship,” whereby the Travel Associa- 
tion offered honorary membership to all 
Allied military personnel who served in 
the United Kingdom, was a whopping 
success. It received more than 25,000 
applications from ex-service men and 
women in 30 countries. 

If you can endure inconvenience, dis- 
comfort, a thin diet and inferior accom- 
modations without complaint, Great Brit- 
ain has much to offer you in 1947. But 
if you want luxury, meticulous service 
and the fat of the land you would do 
better to wait until 1948. 


Around Great Britain 


A FIVE DAY TouR of London with escorted 
trips to the bombed areas and principal 
points of interest has been announced by 
Thomas Cook and Son; cost about $28, 
including hotel room, meals, and tips. . . . 
There’s also a six-day, 630-mile bus tour 
of the Scottish Highlands for’ about $63. 
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The trip begins at Edinburgh and ends 
at Glasgow, taking in famous beauty spots. 

The Channel Islands may now be 
reached twice weekly from Southampton 
by Southern Railway steamers and daily 
by Channel Islands Airways from Croy- 
don and Eastleigh. London’s 300-year old 
Drury Lane, damaged by fire and bombs 
in October, 1940, has been reopened as a 
playhouse. It was headquarters for the 
entertainment of British troops during the 
war. . . . King George and Queen Eliza- 
beth have added to the Coventry Cathe- 
dral Reconstruction Fund with a gift of 
$2000. Total cost of rebuilding the church, 
destroyed by the Luftwaffe, is estimated 
at nearly $5,000,000. 

Luxury on the daily Golden Arrow 
(Fleche d@ Or) boat-train service between 
London and Paris now includes courte- 
ous, white-coated attendants, cocktail 
bar and lounge, a restaurant car and 
first-class compartments. The English 
section to Dover is spotlessly clean—the 
French section from Calais to Paris not so 
clean. You can buy a noggin of the best 
brands of Scotch on the English end for 
about 40 cents, and an undistinguished 
luncheon on the French end for about 60 
cents. To devotees of the Super-Chief all 
this may seem small stuff, but not to those 
Americans who rode the Air Transport 
Command’s bucket seats or took the long, 
tortuous train journey via Newhaven and 
Dieppe after the Liberation. 

— Trevor L. Christie. 


Aircraft Shows Scheduled 


THE First National Aircraft Show will 
be held at the Cleveland Municipal Air- 
port from November 15 through 24. A 
West Coast edition of the show will be 
held at Los Angeles next April. Objectives 
of the shows are to inform the public on 
all phases of air power, air commerce, 
and the aircraft industry. The exhibits will 
also provide a national “‘showcase”’ for the 
industry to put on view its newest com- 
mercial products. THE END 
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“STUDIO STYLIST”, PAINTED BY BEN STAHL 
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another marvelous 


new raglan shoulder, perfect Rosenblum shirt-collar, wonderful 


Rosenblum tailoring in heavenly Forstmann Doebara, 100% virgin wool and in 
exclusive California fun colors...Wilshire wine, Mocambo mauve, Trocadero tan, Santa Anita green, 


This is Mocambo mauve. The lining is Earl-Loom, Bur-Mil rayon...at fine stores 49.95. Rosenblum, Los Angeles. 
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Varied views and travel experiences as re- 9 
ported in letters from HOLIDAY readers - 
bee 
hur 
Government Sanction see some foreign far-off place, pack and A 
DEAR SIR: be off. But the political atmosphere of mai 
I was interested to read the editorialin consulates and the interminable filling dese 
the September issue of Hotmay calling out of papers is enough to dampen any- nec! 
for the elimination or modification of one’s ardor. can 
the various restrictions on international One is made to feel like a lost orphan Yen 
travel. It isa much needed reform and I whom no one wants. We should be wel- arol 
hope that definite results can be obtained. comed as guests instead of as likely fugi- thei 
As you point out, there is a great deal _ tives from the FBI. coNsTANcE LAwson, mu 
of irritating red tape which serves to im- San Francisco C 
RA 
Shorties the 
DEAR SIR: stra 
In my Howmay (August issue, page mill 
124) I noticed the article Our Signs are seen 
Funny Too. T 
While traveling through New Mexico wat 
recently, we saw a sign in front of a small ated 
café in a small town, ‘Short Meals.”’ No awa 
doubt they had in mind Short Orders, S 
but we got quite a laugh out of it. fron 
MRS. H. J. HALL, it. 
Los Angeles H 
pede even the smallest international trans- muc 
actions and ordinary commercial inter- In Defense of Aden wate 
course between peoples. The Interna- DEAR siIR: Sett 
tional Chamber of Commerce, as you I was amused to read Nichols Phelps’ Shei 
doubtless know, recently recommended letter in the April issue of Houmay, are 
that an international conference be called warning your readers not to include shac 
by the Economic and Social Council of Aden, on the southernmost tip of Arabia, this 
iS > j the United Nations in order to simplify — in their itinerary. beyc 
~~ — these restrictions and to eliminate as many I felt the same way when I first saw stric 
) Re of them as possible. This movement has __it, but I spent a year seven miles from O 
nw. the hearty support of the Department of _ there, at the Army ATC base located near look 
<4 as Commerce, and I am glad tosee Hotmay Sheikh’ Othman oasis. I soon discovered tives 
supporting the effort to bring about some __ that, despite the heat and the smells pres- « whic 
: much needed reforms. ent in the native quarters (which do re 
° ° 2 H. A. WALLACE, uire quite a bit of fortitude), the plac: 
Now Featuring New Miracle Interlinings Secretary of Commerce mir sights and _ historical back 
ground of great interest. 
Called Spun Sun . Made of FI BE RG LAS* [HOLIDAY thanks Secretary Wallace for his When you arrive at Aden by ship, you 








official support. The following letter is typical 
of the many which we receive from unofficial 


anchor in a harbor which is the crater of 
a large volcano, rising abruptly in a series 


. and first sources. —ED.] 
sportswear in.all the world interlined with 
fleecy, soft, silky fibers of glass! Spun Sun* 


interlinings are light as thistledown . . . yet 


First choice for style and comfort . . 







of rough escarpments to the mountain 
peak called Shum Shum. Around the 
DEAR SIR: edges of this rocky pile are settlements 

I’ve just finished reading your Septem- where people have lived longer than his- 
















































many times warmer than heavy wool. Keep 


out cold, hold in warmth beyond anything 


you’ve ever seen before. Leading stores 


everywhere are displaying a host of new Albert 
Richard styles—coats, jackets, gloves and 


mittens. Beautifully tailored of fine 
leathers and fabrics. Action-Fit* for 
your complete comfort. 


Ask your Albert Richard dealer for your FREE 1946 





ber issue and that editorial on page 20 
has started my pen traveling. 

I am off to Mexico next week and I 
want to throw in my two cents’ worth 
before leaving. 

I see no necessity for all these elaborate 
bits of red tape which all nations seem to 
require. A trip to Mexico is simple, but 
my heart aches for those who plan taking 


tory records. Steamer Point, where ships’ 
passengers debark at Prince of Wales pier, 
has hotels. And here you make your ar- 
rangements to see interesting points of 
the area. 

Most unusual is Crater, a town actually 
built in the crater of an extinct volcano. 
It can be reached by going through the 
Main Pass, a deep cleft in the mountain, 





football map, The Grid Revue. Exciting, colorful, in a few other countries in addition. or through tunnels. The old town is “‘pro- even 
size17 x22. Distributed only by Albert Richard dealers. : Sab gata “ ‘ 

Albert Richard is a division of Fried, Ostermann Co. Why, as you inquire, isn’t a passport tected” by stone walls, battlements and signe 

sufficient? Why must the traveler dash old forts which circle the mountains like dhov 

WEVER BEFORE SO MUCH WARMTH... around from consulate to consulate, pay- the Great Wall of China, and represent 2 

SO MUCH STYLE...WITH SO LITTLE WEIGHT! ing fees which in many cases are exorbi- the alternate efforts of Arabs, Romans, three 

tant, just to be allowed to enter another Turks and British to protect an important who 

how UR Pet th ert hi. r 4 7 country? Many people who otherwise trade port. Down a canyon at one side of will ; 
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water to help the local water supply. 
When they were built, at some unknown 
time, the area must have had a vastly 
different climate (or an engineer with a 
hunch that simply didn’t pan out). 

Aden Settlement is connected to the 
mainland by a narrow strip of sandy 
desert. A paved road leads out across this 
neck, usually clogged with slow-moving 
camel caravans coming in from the 
Yemen. Trucks and taxis zip in and out 
around the camels, which stay strictly on 
their side of the road, though their drivers 
much of the time are asleep. 

On this road you pass Kor Maksar, 
RAF airdrome and seaplane base, and 
the local golfclub, and then enter a 
strange country dotted with Dutch wind- 
mills and large rectangular pools which 
seem to have ice on them. 

These are the salt flats where sea 
water is pumped into pools and evapor- 
ated. The salt is then “‘mined” and sent 
away for refining. 

Sheikh Othman oasis is quite a change 
from the barren sand wastes surrounding 
it. 

Here is an abundance of water; so 
much, in fact, that it is the sole source of 
water for the entire area, including Aden 
Settlement, which it supplies by pipe line. 
Sheikh Othman smells—bad. But past it 
are the gardens, which are green, tree- 
shaded and full of flowers. Ordinarily, 
this is as far as you go, for the country 
beyond begins to get unfriendly, and is 
strictly Mohammedan. 

On the way back to Steamer Point, 
look along the beach at Maala where na- 
tives are busily engaged in building ships 
which suit the native sailor perfectly, 





even though the original model was de- 
signed in some year B.C. Anyway, the 
dhow is a graceful ship under sail. 

You can see all the things mentioned in 
three hours; try to get someone as a guidé 
who knows local history. Some natives 
will provide lurid accounts of the Queen 
of Sheba building the tanks as a bath. 
And they insist Cain is buried in a tomb 
Which can be seen high on the cliff side. 





If you arrive in the cooler part of the 
year, you might enjoy Aden. Swimming 
and sailing are good. And fishing is sup- 
posed to be fine, though I had no luck at 
it. Anyway, one thing is certain: your 
plans will never be spoiled by rain. 
WILLIAM W. READ, JR. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Luggage Lapses 
DEAR SIR: 

To my mind, the item in the Tips to 
Travelers department (September Ho .- 
DAY) urging travelers to tag their luggage, 
cannot be overemphasized. I know, be- 
cause my apartment is convenient to the 
air terminal and Grand Central Station 
and for a long time I’ve been putting up 
traveling friends for one-night stands. 

Of every fifty people, at least forty 
open the conversation with: “I’ve lost 
one of my bags.” Some of it is obviously 
due to the shortage of personnel in the 
transportation companies, but most of it is 
due to the traveler’s own negligence. 

As an example, a few weeks ago my 
brother came through New York and 
took a plane out of LaGuardia Field for 
some remote fishing spot in Canada. 
When he received his luggage checks, he 
noticed that although he was getting off 
at Buffalo, the bags were marked through 
to Chicago. He called it to the attention 
of a clerk who made some corrections 
and returned the checks. Without exam- 
ining them, he put them in his pocket. 

At the end of his plane trip, the most 
important part of his luggage—his fishing 
equipment—was missing. Too late, he 
examined his baggage checks to discover 
that while three pieces had been changed 
to read “‘Destination: Buffalo,” the fourth 
still read Chicago. 

This bag hasn’t yet been located and 
probably won’t be for several months. If 
every traveler would remove old labels 
and stickers from his luggage, carefully 
re-label each piece and always be sure to 
scrutinize all baggage checks, most of 
these mishaps could be prevented. 

GRETA JONES 
New York 


Hazardous Himalayas 
DEAR SIR: 

Buddha Temptation, in the September 
Ho.ipay, interested‘me, particularly since 
I was born in India and know the terrain 
described by William Gilman. 

In this age, when it is almost as easy to 
cross oceans and continents, by ship and 
plane, as it is to cross a street, the lofty 
Himalayas are still as impassable and 
hazardous as they were centuries ago. 

During most of the year it is impossible 
to pass through the snow-clad steep passes 
that connect the outside and _ inside 


worlds. Only during the summer does 


life begin to stir. Then the peddlers from 
the mountains come down to India’s 
cities in the plains to buy and sell. And 

































































FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Your new “Paris’”’* Belt is smart, yet rugged, in style for action in town or 
outdoors, This ‘‘Paris’’ beauty is styled of smooth, supple, long-wearing 
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tion. The lining is pigskin—the buckle modernistically shaped to fit the 
contour of the belt. So much for so little—about $3.50—in 
Cocoa, Light Tan, Brown and Black—at all the better 
stores. Other fine “Paris’’ Belts, most styles $1.50 to $10. 


@ You'll also enjoy new “Paris” All Elastic ‘‘Free Swing” 
Suspenders—and All Elastic “Paris” Garters, 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. A product of A. Stein & Compqny, Chicago, New York 
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pilgrims from the plains go to the holy 
places above and beyond the mountains. 
There are few known passes between 
India and the mountainous region of 
Tibet and beyond. These passes cut 
through fantastic and colorful formations 
of rock, sometimes at 15,000 feet, and 
through a land of utter desolation. 
Groups of pilgrims with guides, and 
ponies laden with food and other supplies 
to last about three months, climb the 
mountain passes during the day and stop 


at wayside monasteries at night. A mon- 
astery is a Buddhist temple surrounded by 
a‘village. It is usually situated on a 
mountain top near a populated valley, or 
a lake. 

Built in some unknown period, the 
architecture is somewhat similar to that 
of a fortress of the Middle Ages, creat- 
ing a beautiful pattern among the moun- 
tains above the clouds. Accomplished 
without the aid of modern engineering, 
this gigantic feat has more of dreamlike 
quality than reality. 

Though the life in and around the 
monastery is blurred by mysticism and 
superstition, the natural scenic grandeur 
harmonizing with the age-old calm in the 
atmosphere at the roof of the world is 
still a great challenge to all the media of 
art and to the mighty powers of modern 
science. It is beyond grasp of the human 
mind. It is the sublime pleasure of the 
soul. It is near God. 

MARKAND BHATT 
Philadelphia 


Address, Please 
DEAR SIR: 

I work in the post office, so.I feel quali- 
fied to offer a suggestion to Hotmay 
readers on the subject of sending post 
cards. Simply let post-card senders make 
it a rule to address every card before they 
write the message, and prepay the postage 
fully. 

I wondered for weeks how one who 
signed himself merely “Pop” got along. 
He was precise about the exact time he 
reached town, and the rest of his com- 
munication was an urgent plea for the 
crank of his car, which he had forgotten— 
but he had also forgotten to address 


the card and it is now in the district dead- 
letter office and, I presume, Pop is won- 
dering why he never got his crank. 

One woman visitor wrote every day 
for a week to her husband in Toronto and 
did not once remember to write the name 
of the city. 

She gave the name of the street, but 
there was one of the same name in a city 
much closer than Toronto. So, in an 
effort to be helpful, we dispatched every 
one of those post cards and letters to 
the wrong city. It was not until the 
last day of her visit—when we caught her 
in the act of mailing another batch of 
insufficiently-addressed mail—that we 
learned about Toronto. 

Another thing, when people travel they 
should inquire about postal rates. Post 
cards mailed in Canada for delivery any- 
place in North or South America, France, 
Spain or the British Empire, take three 
cents each. Post cards sent from the 
United States to Canada require two 
cents postage. Day after day, post cards 
are mailed here with insufficient postage. 
Since they have to be rated up with post- 
age at double the deficiency, the recipient 
probably ceases to care a hoot that you 
“‘wish he were here.” 

E. M. MACDONALD 

Minnedosa, Man., Canada 
[See X Marks Our Room, page 87, and Facts 
for Holidays, page 155.—Ed.} 


City Within a City 
DEAR SIR: 

Anyone going to Traverse City, Mich- 
igan, should not miss seeing the pint-sized 
replica of this popular resort city, located 
in a public park near the latter’s business 
district. There is no admission charge and 
tourists are allowed to take pictures. 

All Traverse City’s public buildings are 
reproduced in perfectly scaled miniature, 
as are numerous residences and other 
structures. Department stores, gasoline 
stations and the modern hotel are dupli- 
cated in detail. The sawmill is reproduced. 
So is the airport. And there is a passenger 
train and a logging train which swing 
into operation when someone inserts a 
coin in a machine. 

Even the trees in the miniature city are 
small-scale. A large number of dwarf 
Alberta spruce are used as background 
and they are tiny, despite their ages of 
from fourteen to twenty-seven years. 
Around the fountain are plants of Scotch 
heather, dwarf Japanese boxwood and 
more spruce, with flower borders of dwarf 
blue lobelia. Dwarf Japanese red maple 
and imported Irish junipers are also used 
in the landscaping. 

Behind the facsimile city is the story of 
a showman, the late ‘‘Con”’ Foster, former 
circus executive. When he retired from 
the sawdust spectacle, he settled in Tra- 
verse City, but he needed an outlet for 
his energies. Then came his idea for the 
miniature city, a project born during the 
depression of the early ’30’s. Many local 
cabinet workers were idle and Foster, 
then mayor of Traverse City, conceived it 
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. Sleep like a Rip Van Winkle!... 
bd When a fellow trades the day's cares for the prospect of a night's 
a sleep, he's entitled to the solid comfort of full-cut, trimly 
tailored E a W Pajamas. Pre-tested for wear and fabric quality, 
e E & W Pajamas for Men come in crisp fine-woven cottons and silky 
sateens, in colorful stripes and all-over patterns. Next time 
© you want to sleep like Old Rip, choose pajamas with the E a W 
“4 label, symbol! of fine quality and workmanship for nearly 3 generations. 














as a work project. He secured a WPA 
ggant for the construction and the men 
went to work. 

The miniature city is on a plot of 
ground 72 feet by 86 feet, by 126 feet 
at the east end. It is laid out and land- 
scaped in accordance with the actual city 
land plot, including lakes and rivers. 
Total cost was $26,000. 

The miniature village is one of the first 
things visitors flock to see when they ar- 
rive in town. Thousands are attracted an- 





nually, and while nothing is sold within 
the tiny town, stores near by sell all 
types of souvenirs. 

There is a discordant note in the minia- 
ture city every now and then—when one 
of the peacocks that roam the park walks 
down Main Street to dwarf the little 
city’s tallest buildings, or a husky five- 
year-old trots past the structures, looking 
like Gulliver roaming Lilliput. 

A. J. CUTTING 
Detroit, Mich. 


Piquant 
DEAR SIR: 

June Houipay tells how NBC’s radio 
sound-effects men make rain sounds to 
fool the human audience. 

I would like to tell your readers how 
the Tocana Indians of the Tiquié River, 
a tributary of the Amazon, make rain 
sounds to fool ants. 

Because their basic diet of grated 
mandioca root, swilled around in a gourd- 
ful of water, is drab and monotonous, the 
Indians have long ago discovered that the 
heads of the big tucandera ants add just 
the right touch of piquant formic-acid 
relish. 

In dry weather the tucandera dig deep 
underground to find the moisture that 
even ants must have. So the Tiquié River 
technicians—it takes two men with very 
light drumsticks—beat an expert tattoo 
over a hard-baked ant heap, and up 
come the big ants to see about this blessed 
rain. The Tocana women are alert and 
ready. They flick the ants into baked clay 
pots with ventilated lids that even the 
tucandera can’t gnaw through. When 
the ants are ready for the porridge, their 
heads are nipped off expertly between 
the Indians’ teeth. This is a job requiring 
the greatest precision, for the slightest slip 
and the ant’s quarter-inch jaws are likely 
to clip a piece out of the Indian’s tongue. 

GORDON MACCREAGH 
New York 


Pinochle Parlay 
DEAR SIR: 

Your readers may be interested in a 
way we have found to pay for a vacation 
well in advance and have fun doing it 

My wife and I selected a married couple 
who live near us and who enjoy the same 
types of recreation as we. We met and 
organized the “South Ann Street Society 
for the Betterment of Vacations.” 

Twice a week we discuss vacation plans. 
Following the discussion come refresh- 
ments, and then we clear the table for a 
cutthroat session of pinochle. All the win- 
nings go into our next year’s vacation 
fund. 

At the end of the game, the treasurer’s 
report is read and we set the next meeting 
date. 

By the time that we are ready for va- 
cations, reservations are made and there 
is enough money for all our expenses. 

MELVERN EVANS 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Delfinio at the Fiesta 
DEAR SIR: 

When September Hotmay came to our 
house and our small son Donald, five 
years old, found our picture in it (page 
93), with such a fine likeness of his pet 
dog, Pedro, well—we had no rest until the 
story Delfinio Goes to the Fiesta had been 
read to him many, many times. 

Donald thinks you should know why 
little Delfinio, standing beside the Mexi- 
can cart, wears such a rapt expression. 
This is his explanation: “‘It is not my dog 
or the cart or my mother at Pedro’s head 
or me in the driver’s seat that Delfinio is 
looking at. It is my little sister, Donna 
Margaret, who hardly shows in the pic- 
ture, that Delfinio is interested in. He is 
talking to her. He likes her because she is 
so pretty with her dark olive skin and big 
brown eyes. She is the pretty one in our 
family and all the boys like to look at her.” 





So here is Donna Margaret in her fiesta 
costume, photographed the same day the 
Ho.ipay pictures were taken. This is the 
little setorita who charmed Delfinio. 


MRS. DONALD M. CLAUSER 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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ACCENT 


by BERTON BRALEY 


When touring through the nation 
Watch your pronunciation 

Lest you, my friend, perchance offend 
The local population. 


For instance, out in Boise 
Objections might be noisy 

If you upset the natives’ poise 
And call their charming city Boise. 


Some day, perhaps, you’ll roost on 
The Texas soil of Houston, 
Or, in New York, get soused on 
The street that’s known as Houston, 
And, either way, it’s proper to 
Pronounce it as the natives do. 
But, pray remember, if you can, 
That it’s an error, in Spokane 
And causes pain 
To say Spokane. 


Though everyone who reads these stanzas 
May know that you name Kansas Kanzas, 
They may not know the local law 

That, with an “Ark,” it’s Arkansas. 


And it is well to recollect 
DeTROIT, not DEEtroit, is correct. 


Although in France the proper way 
To name the city is Calais, 

In Maine you stir up local malice 
If you don’t say the word is Calais, 


Don’t quote the song, the song is screwy, 
Which says to “Meet Me in St. Louis,” 
For what you really ought to do is 
Arrange to meet me in St. Louis. 


And though, with eyes agleam, a 
Peruvian calls it Lima, 
You’ll find that, all the time, a 
Buckeye names it Lima. 


So, when you tour the nation, 
Pronounce each town or station 
As natives would, 
And you'll stand good 
In local estimation. 
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Korday functions marvelously 


on functional togs. Witness: all-wool menswear grey frontier 
pants. plumb-lined and sleek. Witness: shirt of Soap Walot 
fabric guaranteed unconditionally washable: in white- maize: 
powder blue. aqua. Both sizes 12 to 18... both at your favorite 


store. The slacks about $11.00: the shirt about $6.00. 
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Best in Style, Value and 
Rain Protection 


An Alligator raincoat is your ideal 
traveling companion. For it requires 
such small space. . . and comes out 
of your bag smiling! Keeps you look- 
ing smart, too, no matter what the 
weather! Alligator fabrics and proc- 
essing are “made for each other” 
to give you long-lasting protection 
from the elements. Better dealers 
feature both water repellent and 
waterproof types. The Alligator Co, 
St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 
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FOOTBALL RATERS 


With adding machines and slide rules, the gridiron Cas- 
sandras predict the champs . . . or do they? 


by RUSS DAVIS 


enn THE MYTHICAL national collegi- 
ate football champion is about as easy 
as frying a steak over a birthday candle. 
By the gauge of actually slugging it 
out on the field, there is no collegiate 
football titleholder, because no one team 
plays enough of the hundreds of others. 
There are only a few intersectional games, 
and local pride makes every collegian and 
“towner” and old grad feel his school 
has the best outfit in the country—age, 
weight, and experience of the water boy 
to the contrary. Some pennant-waving 
alumni go so far as to boast openly that 
their junior-college eleven is such a terror 
it could tie the Chicago Bears in knots. 
Fortunately for the physical welfare of 
their varsity, such claims are rarely, if 
ever, put to actual test on the grid. 
Because of this situation, peculiar among 
sports, football contrasts are hard to 
make. It’s different in baseball, where 
each major-league team meéts the other 
seven in the circuit an equal number of 
times. Then the winners in both leagues 
try to out-base-hit each other in the 
World Series. In boxing, the champ puts 
his title on the line and it’s up to the 
challenger, who either does—or doesn’t. 
In football, the only way that a national 
championship team can be chosen—and 
the rest of the field rated in order—is 
through mathematical comparison. 


Who gives those ratings? Why, the 
“experts,” those daring gents who make it 
their business to compare the teams and 
predict the winners; men who feel as 
much at home out on a limb as any spar- 
row. They judge the squads from week to 
week until the season ends—and, behold, 
on their list one team’s name leads all the 
rest. They have come up with their ver- 
sion of the national champion. It’s all 
in how you read the figures. 

Or is it? Last May some of the rating 
experts were asked to name their choices 
for the ten best teams of the present se- 
mester. Now bear in mind, the trees were 
fresh in leaf and the violets were tender 
and there wasn’t the slightest hint of a 
football player for miles around. And 
yet, three came through with their pre- 
dictions. Mathematics? Or merely con- 
centration on the bottom of a teacup? 

Here’s how it looked to them when the 
first robins were complaining those early 
spring nights were too frosty. Richard 
Poling, of Mansfield, Ohio, figured Army 
in the top spot with other teams following 
in this order: Alabama, Navy, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, Duke, Ohio State or 
Michigan, Texas and Pennsylvania. 

Byron F. Boyd, of Detroit, agreed on 
Army for first place and then listed Navy, 


Drawing by Robert Cato 


Alabama, Notre Dame, Michigan, South- 
ern California, Indiana, Tennessee, 
U.C.L.A. and Tulsa. 

But Paul B. Williamson, of New Or- 
leans, disagreed with the others on who 
would don the robes of purple. He took a 
long, lingering look into the crystal ball— 
spring version—and came up with the 
idea that Alabama would be the out- 
standing football powerhouse of 1946. He 
admitted, however, he would take an- 
other glance into the globe before the 
football season started. He did—in Au- 
gust—and now went along with the oth- 
ers in picking Army, Alabama dropping 
to second place among his first ten. 

Williamson’s other eight, although in 
no set order, included Texas, Purdue, 
Oklahoma A&M, Pennsylvania, Geor- 
gia, North Carolina, Oregon State and 
Illinois. He also believed you’d find 
strong dark horses among Miami Uni- 
versity of Florida, Clemson, V.P.I., Texas 
A&M, Columbia, Washington State and 
Michigan State. 

The football raters have been taken 
with liberal grains of salt by most fans. 
Some swear by them; others at them. 
They are heroes to one, bums to the next. 
But you can share a little sympathy for 
them this fall, because the return of pre- 
war stars makes the current campaign a 
tough one to pick. Some players who 
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6 clubs 
in ONE 


NO HEAVY BAG TO CARRY 


Now! Get the unique new TRIJA golf 
equipment which gives you a complete 
“matched set” of six clubs from one shaft 
and two beads. Angle of the club head is 
easily and quickly changed. No heavy 
bag to lug around .. . no fumbling for 
clubs. You need no caddy ...no caddy 
wagon. TRIJA’s single shaft and two 
heads are precision built to provide all 
face angles, weights and shaft lengths 
needed to play every shot from tee to hole. 
And, the new TRIJA “Aérliner” model is 
specially designed with a jointed, take- 
apart steel shaft for convenience in trav- 
eling. To be completely equipped for 
golf you need only carry a light, compact 
22” long case containing the steel shaft, 
two heads, 3 balls and tees. The “Air 
liner”’ complete with traveling case only 
$38.00. Regulation model TRIJA, con- 
tained in a 38” case 
with space for balls 
and tees, is priced 
at $24.50. A TRIJA 
club is a perfect 
gift for any golfer. 


P Write today to: 


JAKOSKY COMPANY 
1063 Geyley Avenwe, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


TRIJA MFG. ond SALES COMPANY 
1010 Eim Street, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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were aces before the war will regain their 
former brilliance, while others won’t. Be- 
cause of these imponderables you can 
expect a season of upsets. 

Who are the raters? They’re just 
ordinary chaps whose advantage over 
the average fan lies in the fact that they 
are closer to the situation through press 
releases and contacts with players and 
coaches. They have studied mathematical 
formulae, cooked up “systems,” and taken 
on enough office help to attend to the 
details and the explosive fans who some- 
times storm in to offer violent complaints 
because Haystack U didn’t singe Porter- 
house Tech the previous Saturday as 
predicted. 


First Rate, Then Predict 


There’s Williamson, for instance. Paul 
was thinking about a football-rating sys- 
tem as far back as 1912, but it wasn’t un- 
til 1932, when he was an established oil 
engineer, that he had his first ratings 
published. They soon became a regular 
football-season feature in the New Or- 
leans TimesePicayune, and later in nu- 
merous other newspapers. 

The Williamson system was different 
from others then established because it 
not only rated the teams after each game, 
but predicted winners. His prediction 
principle is what he calls “consistency.” 
If a team’s seasonal record to date rates it 
at, say, 86.6 (out of a possible 100), then 
it should theoretically be consistent and 
defeat an opponent rated only 72.7. One 
of his early long shots in 1933 was his 
choice of Tulane over Andy Kerr’s unde- 
feated and unscored-on Colgate. 

“‘That’s a crazy guess,” his friends said. 

Tulane came through, 7-0. “And it 
wasn’t a stab in the dark either,” William- 
son declared after the game. “It was 
cold-blooded mathematics.” 

He ran afoul of Huey Long once be- 
cause he declined to go all the way with 
the Senator’s enthusiasm for his particular 
pet, the Louisiana State eleven. After one 
notable victory, Long thought LSU should 
be ranked first in the country, but Wil- 
liamson placed the team second after 
Minnesota. 

“What does a dang geologist know 
about rating football teams?” Long 
thundered angrily at a press conference. 
“Any idiot knows that LSU has the best 
football team in the country.” 

Newspapers all over the nation carried 
the story, which irritated one of William- 
son’s girl employees. She stopped at 
Long’s hotel the next morning on her way 
to work. After considerable difficulty she 
gained admission to his rooms, where the 
Kingfish was busily scraping off his 
whiskers. 

“What would you think if my boss 
asked me, ‘What does a dang senator 
know about football?” she demanded. 

Huey Long was flabbergasted. “‘No- 
body’s talked to me like that down here 
in a long time,” he said. He brandished 
his razor, but compromised. “‘Williamson 
is all right,” he continued. “I’ve known 
him for years. Tell him to put LSU first 
next week and everything will*be okay.” 

Paul Williamson claims an average of 
about 86% per cent. His system, similar 
in many respects to all others, works on 
the tried-and-true principle that what 


goes up must come down, and vice versa. 
Haystack U wins one week to advance in 
the ratings; how far is determined by the 
record of the eleven it licked. And then 
there comes a black Saturday; another 
squad needles Haystack, which on the 
following Monday plummets in the rater’s 
table. It’s all as simple as that, although 
some fans would have you believe that 
swamis and gremlins contribute. The 
trick lies in boiling the imponderables 
of football success down to digits that 
can be added, subtracted and compared. 

There are trials in picking winners, and 
Williamson had one in 1943, at which 
time he seemingly was entitled to stand 
before his fraternity and take bows and 
encores to his heart’s content. 

It appeared that Missouri was favored 
by everybody to whip Kansas—every- 
body, apparently, but Williamson, whose 
weekly ratings picked the underdog. And 
when Kansas stunned the football world 
by turning in an upset, Prophet William- 
son’s personal rating soared high among 
the predicting brotherhood. 

But, on the threshold of this mighty 
acclaim, Paul Williamson declined to ac- 
cept the honors. “There was a typograph- 
ical error in the listings,” he revealed. “It 
went out before we could correct it. I 
had actually gone along with the crowd 
in picking Missouri.” And he publicly 
acknowledged the error in his release the 
following week. 

Gridiron sage Poling started working 
on a football-rating system in 1928, when 
a member of the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity football team. With his mates he 
had helped to whip the University of 
Michigan and Syracuse elevens, among 
others, and he began to wonder just where 
his own side stood in the national picture. 
It was one of those theoretical things: We- 
licked - Oshkosh - who - whipped - Bemidji - 
who-tied-Minnesota-who-won-the- 
conference -championship- which - makes - 
us-best-in-the-Midwest. 

He worked on his formula until 1936, 
when his ratings were published in the 
Mansfield News-Journal and in several 
papers in neighboring towns. A year later 
his Football Review appeared. After be- 
ing in military service, he returned to 
pick them again last fall. 


Unstumpable Expert 


Poling, as with the others, has called 
some upsets and has picked a number of 
games to the actual point. In 1938 he 
correctly called the Ohio State-North- 
western tie and followed by selecting Duke 
over favored Pittsburgh. A year later he 
was sure the Ohio State-Minnesota game 
would be close. 

‘I think State is three-points better,” he 
predicted. The Buckeyes upheld his de- 
cision with a 23-20 victory. 

In 1940 he shaved it even closer when 
he held Hardin-Simmons at two points 
better than Centenary. “Some of the 
boys thought I was a minor oracle 
when Hardin-Simmons won, fifteen-thir- 
teen,” he chuckles. 

His outstanding selection last year was 
the Great Lakes-Wisconsin tic. 

Curiosity also started Dr. E. E. Litken- 
hous, head of the Chemical Engineering 
Department of Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, in quest of a formula. But just 


how he does it—his claimed average in 
picking all sports is 86.537 —is a secret well 
kept by Doctor Lit, as he is often called. 

In 1930, after he had just graduated 
from the University of Louisville, he be- 
gan to worry about picking football win- 
ners. What he wanted was a mathe- 
matical background to show the power of 
a team correctly, 

“Unless a team plays a large number of 
games, as in baseball, you often find that 
in a ten-school conference the fifth team 
in power may defeat the sixth to tenth, 
giving it a record of five victories and no 
defeats,” he says. “Meanwhile, the top 
four may have each lost a game, thereby 
giving the Number Five team the con- 
ference championship, even though it was 
not the best in the league. It was this 
obvious inaccuracy of the won-and-lost 
basis that led me to work out a system 
which would actually show the relative 
power of the teams in a conference.” 

That’s a plain statement of principle 
on the part of the doctor. But after that 
he becomes a very bland individual, in- 
deed, and refuses to discuss the mechanics 
involved in his methods of calling them. 


Arithmetic of Upsets 

Doctor Lit has been known to take his 
bows. Last year he weighed matters care- 
fully in his darkroom and then emerged 
to predict the actual final score of the 
Army-Navy game. Several years before 
he had hit another high spot. Michigan 
and Tom Harmon were riding high, but 
Doctor Lit wasn’t satisfied with the Wolver- 
ine power. He dug around and dis- 
covered the team had gone seven points 
over the average best power shown by 
college teams up to that time. 

“I think I sense a major upset on the 
horizon,” Doctor Lit said, with a mystical 
look in his eyes. An obliging Illinois team 
bore him out by whipping Michigan. 

The Football News in Detroit gives in- 
formation and compiles football statistics, 
with predictions a secondary feature. But 
Editor Byron F. Boyd has pulled some 
long shots out of the hamper in his time. 

Bill Boand in Chicago is head man of 
the Azzi Ratem Football Rating System, 
originated for the specific purpose of 
selecting a national champion football 
team. Gassed in the first World War, he 
was at Tucson, Arizona, for his health, 
when he fell in with an agreeable crowd 
that called itself the Happy Day Gang. 

The Gang argued over anysubject, and 
took sides in 1929 on the question of foot- 
ball supremacy between unbeaten and 
untied Purdue and Notre Dame. While 
the controversy raged, the Gang decided 
to develop a football-rating formula. 
Boand carried on when he left the hos- 
pital, but wasn’t satisfied he had hit upon 
a good formula until the mid-30’s. The 
system concentrates on rating the teams 
rather than predicting results. 

That’s a bit about ’em and a general 
idea of who they are. They’ll all come up 
with their champion teams this fall. If 
Army doesn’t prove the standout as ex- 
pected, they won’t all pick the same title- 
holder ‘and—well, then they can spend 
the early winter months in learned, 
scholarly debate among themselves as to 
who really is the collegiate champion of 
1946. THE END 











It's impossible to put Washington State in a few words — you must 
see it to believe it! What would you like to do on your vacation? Ski, 
swim, sail, ride horseback, fish, hunt, golf, loaf, or just look-see? You 
can do them all, and more, in Washington State where it’s only two 
hours from sea-level to ski-level, from evergreen forests to painted 
deserts — where quail, pheasant, grouse, deer, and bear are found an 
hour away from metropolitan cities —and forty-pound salmon are caught 
in the shadow of seaport skyscrapers! Here you can see Grand Coulee Dam, the largest 
handiwork of man; perpetually snow-crowned mountain’ with glacial systems greater than 
Switzerland’s; rolling wheatfields, rich farms and orchard lands, and humming industries — 
all set in a climate so mild that golf is played 52 weeks of the year! Put up where you will — 
at mountain lodge, dude ranch, beach resort, roadside motel, or metropolitan hotel — but be 
sure to make reservations in advance. To help make your visit more fully enjoyable let us 
send you literature about our State. The coupon below is for your convenience. 


Dror. © Dattg——§ 


Governor, State of Washington 
1. Ms. St, Helens (elevation 9,671 ft.), one of many perpetually snow-crowned 
peaks in Washington State. 


* 2 Deception Pass on Puget Sound—an island dotted inland sea that is a yachts- 
man’s, fisherman’s, and swimmer’s paradise. 


and snowy peaks for background. (Mt. Rainier 14,408 ft.) 


4. Grand Coulee Dam will irrigate 1,200,000 acres, and provide the world’s 
cheapest hydro-electric power for Washington's industries. 
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weil WW NOVANCE ” WASHINGTON STATE Department of Conservation & Development 
Eee Room 333 Transportation Bldg.— State Capitol, Olympia, Washington 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me your free literature on Washington State. 
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construction! Y: level, ide— , - ‘ 

struction! You get a level, relaxed ride or 90 h.p. Six. Both engines with new bal- sout 

even over rough roads—and new steadiness 2 f 

‘an eenunie anced carburetion and new 4-ring aluminum can 
pistons to save on gas and oil! of tl 


“Rest-Ride” Springs! New multi-leaf 2 Your choice of engines! 100 h.p. V-8 see. 


Baked-enamel finish! Ford's special enamel— 
baked on in a special way—is brighter and longer 
lasting! Because it is better bonded to the metal. 

That's why Ford cars keep their “showroom complexion.” 















: “King-size” brakes! No other car 
in Ford's field has such big brakes! 


They're self-centering hydraulics ... 
give you smooth, straight stops with 
gentle pedal pressure. 
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and longer life. Ford bodies are heavy- 
gauge welded steel, “phosphate-coated” 
in Ford's special rustproofing process. 
Doors have double steel walls. Even 
the floor is steel! 


5 “Lifeguard” Body! For extra safety 
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The Southwest: Land of Enchantment 


VEN IN THE VERY EARLIEST planning stages of 

Ho.iway, the State of New Mexico was high 
on our list of places to go, holiday lands, things to 
see. We were aware of an intense interest in the 
southwest corner of our country, along the Mexi- 
can border. But we didn’t realize the magnetism 
of this region until we asked the most knowing 
travelers of America, ““What place in the world, 
above all others, would you choose for a holiday?” 

Collectively and individually they had been 
everywhere, but their answers followed an al- 
most monotonous pattern: ““The Southwest. . . . 
Arizona. . . . California. . . . New Mexico.” 

The unanimity of informed enthusiasm led us 
to make the decision to present our readers with 
a thorough report on each of the Southwestern 
states at the earliest opportunity. 

We begin this month by devoting a large 
segment of Hotmay to a definitive report on 
New Mexico. You’ll find it beginning on page 
31 and continuing through page 65. 

Duncan Scott, who edited the piece and wrote 
a considerable portion of it, is a former resident 
of New Mexico, where he taught English liter- 
ature and journalism at New Mexico A & M, 


-and later fought erosion (on the typewriter) for 


the Soil Conservation Service in Albuquerque. 
Early this year he completed a lieutenant’s 
hitch in the Navy. 

The piece on the atom-bomb site in New 
Mexico near Alamogordo is contributed by one of 
the few persons who have actually seen the effects 
of the first three atomic explosions. Associate 
Editor Will Lane saw them in reverse order— 
first Nagasaki, then Hiroshima, and last the crater 
of the test bomb in the New Mexican desert. 

During the war Lieutenant Colonel Lane was 
in the Air Forces, overseas for more than three 
years. He was on Saipan, Okinawa and other 





PREVIEW 


FLORIDA’s fantastic Gold Coast, from Palm Beach to 
Miami, is the subject of our major opys in the December 
issue of Hotmay. More than forty pages, most of 
them in full color, are devoted to a thorough, as well as 
colorful, description of this perennially booming and 
universally fascinating resort area. Resident writer Theo- 
dore Pratt covers the state, Carl L. Biemiller operates on 
Miami. There are pieces on Palm Beach, on St. Au- 
gustine, on fishing, and other aspects of Florida, a 
cartograph by Arnold Blanéh, illustrations by Doris 
Lee, and a whole gallery of striking new photos. We 
became enamored of two titles: Florida, Gorgeous 
Hussy and Florida, Big Sunshine. So we are using them 
both and you may take your choice, depending on your 
point of view. . . . Also in the December issue are three 
Page: of new color pictures of Bethlehem and the Church 
of the Nativity, in Palestine, symbol of Christmas in that 
froubled land, accompanied by a cartograph of the 
Christmas Story. . . . If you liked Autumn Colors last 


Monti, you'll be equally delighted with Winter Wonder, 


by Donald Culross Peattie, an article on snow, together 
with five large pictures of its beauty. ... And don’t miss the 
®onccnsation of The Donkey Inside, by Ludwig Bemel- 
mans, whose delightful reports of recent travels in Europe 
will be featured in forthcoming issues of Hotipay. 





Pacific islands as an intelligence officer of the 
Seventh Air Force, and after the Japanese sur- 
render was assigned to write an analysis of the 
Seventh’s strategic-bombing operations. — 

His description of the fateful crater at Alamo- 
gordo, with the accompanying color photos by 
Alfred A. DéLardi, is the first to be permitted 
in such detail. Like most people who have seen 
the atom bomb’s effects, Will Lane feels that its 
control is a “must” for civilization. Some sardonic 
free verse on the proposed Atom Site National 
Monument in Alamogordo is contributed by 
E. B. White, author of One Man’s Meat and 
for many years an editor of The New Yorker. 


Ray Josephs, who writes Buenos Aires Report, 
page 20, the story of an extrovert international 
city, spent about five years in South America 
as a correspondent for several North American 
newspapers. His book, Argentine Diary, was a 
best seller. He returned to the United States dur- 
ing the war and took on a number of assign- 
ments for the Government’s Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. He now spends most of 
his time lecturing and writing magazine articles. 


Leonard G. Field (see Expert Shopping in 
Mexico, page 92) has spent many years studying 
the manual industries of Latin America, which 
produce objects of handicraft now highly ad- 
mired by connoisseurs of modern art. At one time 
he was on assignment by the Inter-American 
Development Commission, a quasi-official agency 
in which the twenty-one Latin American Re- 
publics are interested. His information on Mexi- 
can products is derived from a first-hand survey 
made this year. 


Some months ago, Berton Braley submitted a 
very fine bit of poetry. Hoxmay regretted, but 
sent it back. Undaunted, Poet Braley rhymed 
the following complaint, which we print in part: 


There is meter and rhyme in the motors that climb 
The heights of the highway—in high. 

There’s a lyrical tone to the planes as they drone 
Their rhythmical way through the sky. 

There’s a syncopate beat to the thud of the feet 
Of horses you back with your purse, 

And a ski-jumping race is a poem of grace, 
But—“Ho.may doesn’t use verse!” 

Oh, the whirr of the reel has poetic appeal 
And there is a magic that flows 

From truck to the rail of the craft that you sail, 
Which can’t be recorded in prose. . . . 

In fact, in each sport there’s a genuine sort 
Of rhythm and rhyme to rehearse 

Which weuld thrill every heart—but we’re licked 

from the start— 

For—“‘Hoimay doesn’t use verse!”’ 


Whether it was this persuasive appeal or not, 
there’s been a change of policy. Berton Braley’s 
poem Accent on Accent will be found on page 13. 
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Not New York, but the Plaza Colon in the heart of Buenos Aires. The Not Rome, but the great Plaza Mayo, around which are ranged rose-col- 
ored and marble state buildings like the Gobierno Nacional (foreground) 
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city’s streets are broken everywhere by green squares and broad plazas 


Elegance, good food and history meet in this 


city where subways look like art galleries 


by RAY JOSEPHS 


HEN you sit down at 10 p.m. for your first 

dinner in Buenos Aires, the opening ques- 
tion is likely to be: ‘What language shall we 
speak tonight?” 

If your Spanish doesn’t go beyond a few 
phrases you needn’t worry. Almost everybody 
from white-arm-banded policemen to flower ven- 
ders will know some English. And if you speak a 
little French, Italian, German, Polish, Turkish— 


or almost anything else—you’ll still feel perfectly 
at ease. 


Fer your conversation and your food—both, 


of which Buenos Aires considers fine arts—are 
likely to be international. 

The international flavor strikes you the mo- 
ment you arrive on an American plane, or aboard 
a Hungarian train hauled bya British locomotive. 

You'll ride in a German or Spanish built sub- 
way which looks like an art gallery, or in a right- 
han«-drive American automobile with Portuguese 
coachwork so elaborate it would stagger Detroit. 


Traversing avenidas lined with sidewalk cafés 
and florid architecture that are gaslight Paris, 
you'll arrive at a hotel built by Danes, with im- 
peccable service supplied by Swiss. Your tele- 
phone will be Swedish, operating on current 
from Belgian or Dutch generators; your bathtub 


Not Paris, but any street corner in the capital, 
where flower venders do a year-round business 
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Czech, and your maid fourth-generation Irish. 
Yet when you ask where are the Argentines, 
you learn that they all are. More accurately, 
they’re porteioe, which means “of the port.” 
More fully, it means the way of life of the Puerto 
de Buenos Aires, capital of the Rio de la Plata. 

Physically, Buenos Aires lacks the breath- 
taking Bay and Sugar Loaf of Rio de Janeiro, 
the towering, Andean backdrop of Santiago or 
the magnificent vistas of mountain-top Mexico 
City. It hasn’t the tropical palms, the quaint 
native costumes, the stuccoed walls of south-of- 
the-border Latin America. It’s not even typi- 
cal Argentine, although its 3,500,000 people 
comprise one fourth its country’s population. 
| Buenos Aires jumped from the oxcart to the 
ultra streamlined. It is an extrovert city where 
you need best clothes all the time, and where 
men dress more than women. It is a city where 
you take two hours for lunch and three for 
dinner; where you stay up until dawn. Argen- 
tines love crowds, excitement, overbright lights 
and the glass-bricked theaters that pack Calle 
Lavalle. In Buenos Aires even the Recoleta 
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Argentina’s state buildings range from the old to the ultra-modern. It was near the 
rococo Govierno Nacional that patriots first declared the country’s independence, in 1810 


THREE LIONS 
The Calle Florida is Buenos Aires’ smart shop- 
ping street—the Fifth Avenue of South America 


The restored Cabildo is Argentina’s Independence Hall, built in 1711. It 


faces the offices of La Prensa, most famous of Latin-American newspapers 
NELSON S. KNOGGS 
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NELSON S. KNOGGS 
The Kavanagh Building, 32 stories high, is 
the city’s skyscraper. Each set-back is a garden 






chen S. KNOGGS 
Even the streets of the dead are spectacular; the rich 
spend vast sums of money on these family burial vaults 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


There are five subways. Subway art is not penciled 
mustaches on billboards, but historical mosaics 





Buenos Aires harbor, on the Rio de la Plata, is the second largest in the 
Western Hemisphere. It is the funnel for the country’s vast export trade 


CHARLES PERRY WEIMER— THREE LIONS 





Gemetery is gay, filled with spectacular family 
houses like a walled city of the dead. 

While the average New Yorker finds it difficult 
to show a visitor more than a segment of his 
town, most every portefo from the polo-playing 
estancia Owner to the porter who meets the 
Clipper can tell you where to go and what to do. 

‘They'll tell you to visit their “City of Good 
Airs” any time except the hot summer months 
from January through March, and that Sundays 
are ideal for the novitiate sightseer. Buenos 
Aires doesn’t let work interfere with pleasure and 
celebrates fiestas on every occasion, yet the city 
jams as much business into the workaday week 
as Chicago. From Saturday noon on, the true 
pleasures of life begin. ° 

Buenos Aires starts the week with a visit to the 
incredible La Plata Market. And it’s a good place 
for tourists to begin seeing the city. Here soci- 
ety matrons purchase toothsome chops, and 
thick steaks carved from huge sides of beef from 
the pampas. With them you may check the prices 
of the redolent cheeses and luscious fruits from 
the Rio Negro, displayed as Tiffany exhibits 
diamonds. Perhaps you’ll wonder at this milk- 
and-honey display, the concentration of Ar- 
gentine interest in food. It’s not all- pampering 
the stomach. For Argentina is the world’s 
largest exporter of foodstuffs, and these have 
made her rich. The cattle-show opening—not to 
be missed in mid-November—draws more top 
hats than the opera. And while they’ll be too 
polite to chide you because Uncle Sam spurns 
their beef, they don’t forget. 

From the market you go to church. The 
seventeenth century Metropolitan Cathedral is 
the oldest. It is on Plaza Mayo ’round which are 
ranged the grenadier-guarded Casa Rosada, Ar- 
gentina’s rose-painted “‘White House,” the opu- 
lent new Banco de la Nacién, the marbled 
Ministry of Agriculture and the restored Ca- 
bildo. It was here that patriots, wearing a bit of 
blue-and-white ribbon on’ their coats, first pro- 
claimed Argentina’s independence back in 1810. 
Note these buildings on your list of things to see 
later. For church-going is as much a social as 
a religious function. 

Everybody goes to church—the President of 
the Republic, the diplomatic set, society, the 
merchant princes, and Juan Q. Piablico and his 
sefora. From church you go directly to cock- 
tails—it’s an unbroken rule. The favorite spot is 
the Paris, neither a tearoom nor a tavern but a 
confiteria with elegant chandeliers, little cane- 
backed chairs, a string quartet in the balcony and 
the smartest crowd in town. You sip a vermouth- 
and-soda or learn that a “‘cocktail San Martin” is a 
martini with a Buenos Aires accent—very dry. 

And then, if you know your way around, stop 
and buy a cake with seven icings or a packet of 
bon-bons with a little wooden handle as a 
present for your host. The gift-bringing habit is 
a good one to remember. It marks you as 
simpatico and, more important, as knowing—the 
vital attribute of the porteno. 

Lunch on the veranda of the Hipédromo out in 
Palermo. You look down on the fastest and 
fanciest track in Latin America, but your meal 
won’t be a hot dog and Coke. Likely it will start 
with ham and melon (Italian); next comes a 
parriida mixta (although related to an English 


grill it’s strictly criollo); and then perhaps a 
mouth-watering steak (French style, with a 
quarter-pound of butter melting on top) and 
even, in some cases, chicken. All this costs but 
seventy-five cents American. 

You really can’t savor Buenos Aires in less 
than a fortnight. You then might have a chance 
to visit at least one cattle-raising estancia. Two 
fortnights would be better. Even so, portenos 
insist that appreciating Buenos Aires is a life- 
time job. 

For a quick, long-range view of the city go to 
the top of the Kavanagh, overlooking the For- 
eign Ministry and the lovely magnolias of 
Plaza San Martin. Thirty-two floors high, it 
is Latin America’s tallest building, and the 
world’s highest all-concrete structure. It’s an 
apartment house and it has no public observation 
tower, but a peso in the doorman’s hand will get 
you up. 


Watching the World Go By 


From the Kavanagh roof you see the second 
busiest harbor in the hemisphere. Along the 
waterfront rise huge grain elevators and vast 
stockyards which dwarf Chicago’s. Like toll 
gates they claim their share of the pampa wealth 
which built the town. Most Spanish colonial 
buildings have been replaced. But you still see 
windows bigger than the doors, and shutters and 
iron grilles which bang tight at night. 

Today Buenos Aires is a city of thousands of 
sharply-cut white, gray and yellow buildings, 
adorned with terraces, towers and turrets. Note 
how this city—a Federal capital like the District 
of Columbia—is laid out in blocks from the 
river. See how the blocks are broken with 
squares, plazas and diagonals. Behind the small, 
variegated facades lie green patios, hidden from 
the crowded streets. They’re a survival from 
vice-regal days. 

Once down on the street pass up the offers to 
ride. But watch your step. There’s hardly a full 
block of unobstructed sidewalk (so much building 
is going up). You'll brush by brown-robed 
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Buenos Aires is dressy; men on the Calle 
Florida are more fashion-conscious than women 
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Franciscans with their ropes and beads, bowler- 
hatted Dominicans with white vestments -and 
black capes; traders wearing striped trousers, 
astute in the fastest money market of the Amer- 
icas, yet stopping for a lottery ticket and a shoe- 
shine; shuffling laundresses, flour-covered bakers 
balancing baskets on their heads; chimney sweeps 
in black stovepipe hats riding bikes, and hawkers 
selling collar tabs and classics. In the street the 
crush is just as hectic— practical Fords, elegant 
Morris-Oxfords, Fiats, Opels, Citroens and high- 
wheeled, gaily painted milkmen’s horse carts 
all trying to remember to stay on the right after 
so many years of continental left-hand traffic. 
All refuse to obey the two or three traffic lights 
installed a few years ago as an experiment. 

You’ll find yourself absorbing history from the 
names of the streets. Many bear historic dates= 
9 de Julio (ninth of July), which portefios say is the 
world’s widest, commemorates their independ- 
ence; 25 de Mayo dates their revolution against 
Spain; 3 de Febrero, when Urquiza defeated the 
tyrant Rosas; and even one newly re-named 4 de 
Junio, for Pres. Juan D. Per6n’s coup d’état. It’s 
a painless way of learning Argentine background. 

Strolling—and portefos, although they are mad, 
fast drivers, refuse to hurry while walking— you'll 
notice something strange. Every fourth block 
there is an avenue which appears new. It is. 
If you come across Cordoba or Corrientes you’!! 
see how it was accomplished. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, in- 
fluenced by their own increasing travels, the 
town papas decided the narrow downtown 
streets would be too small for majfiana’s traffic. 
They established new building lines and warned: 
“On such and such a date we'll tear back to here. 
Anybody who builds beyond these lines does so 
at his own risk.” In the years that followed, 
most owners complied. A few dared go beyond. 
When the scheduled time came the municipal- 
ity cut through as with a scythe. 

Thanks to this foresight, Buenos Aires got its 
new avenues without the excessive condemna- 
tion costs common in North American cities. 
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New wide avenues, like Corrientes, were 
cut through when the city’s population jumped 
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This same kind of far-sighted planning made 
possible the amazing underground exhibition 
hall and parking garage which runs for six 
blocks beneath the fountains and lawns of 9 de 
Julio. It accounted for the great belt-line 
General Paz parkway that runs ’round the city, 
and for the distinctive parks and plazas which 
reach down to docks. And even the docks are 
designed for beauty as well as work. 

Planning shows too in the subways—which 
you shouldn’t miss. As you descend on the es- 
calators you discover multi-colored tiled walls, 
indirect lighting, and of course the scrupulous 
cleanliness that marks the whole city. Most 
amazing are the station walls. Where penciled- 
mustaches disfigure advertisements in our sub- 
ways, Buenos Aires’ five subway lines have 
mosaic murals, some a quarter city block long, 
made in Madrid. Each depicts a phase of 
Argentine life. As the white-smocked school- 
boys do, you too can ride from station to station, 
note-taking as you go and emerge with a pretty 
good history of the country. 

Docks that are flower gardens and subways 
like art galleries appeal to the portefo sense of 
living—brisk, but with time for enjoyment. True, 
there’s a morning and evening rush hour and 
shortages have made transportation difficult. 
But after the offices and shops open at nine every- 
body relaxes either at his desk or down at the 
near-by café with a coal-black coffee. At eleven, 
white-aproned mozos balancing trays aloft go 
through with more coffee. And with offices 
shuttered from 12:00 to 14:00 comparatively few 
eat a quick lunch. 

Time is taken out for tea at four, of course. 
Work ends at six, when it’s still light enough for 
the twilight promenade. This is also the time for 
“vermouth session” at the cine or teatro. We used 
to call it matinee. Then follows the late dinner 
and the program of the evening. Some Ameri- 
cano newcomers complain of the long day. But 
your true porteno feels he needs all the hours 
possible in a day, for he has so much to do, 
especially so much to enjoy. 

This wasn’t always so. In fact it’s only come 
about since the early 1900’s. Sports, first spurned 
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Argentine estancias (ranches) are huge, some only a few hours away from 
Buenos Aires. They have produced the finest strains of cattle and horses 












’ 


as the creation of the “‘ingleses locos,” or “crazy 
English,” helped get the porterio from his café- 
window perch in his dark summer suit and black 
straw hat. Sports created many of his clubs like 
theGimnasia y Esgrima, world’slargest; interested 
him in yachting on the lush delta of the Tigre, a 
green-grown ‘Venice forty minutes from town. 
Here you'll find French, German, English, 
Italian and Swiss boating groups enough for an 
Olympic series, each in its own elaborate na- 
tional headquarters. International regattas are 
held in March and November, but every “week 
end’”’—another term adapted by the portentos— 
seems like an Olympic contest. 

On the way out to see the Tigre you pass 
scores of recreos or outdoor recreation grounds. 
Each has its innumerable small fires to broil 
thick steaks and tantalizing sausages, asado style, 
in an adaptation of the gaucho custom. These 
picnic places have familiar but perturbing 
names—Shell, Harrod’s, Mutual and Protective 
Society of Drivers of Bus Route so and so. 

In this area just over the city line the big 
concerns have established their own athletic 
grounds. For a few pesos a year employees can 
swim, play tennis, squash, handball or almost 
any sport, including fencing. Fencing especially 
is popular. And this is not hard to understand 
when you remember that dueling to settle ques- 
tions of honor among gentlemen is not un- 
common. 


Where Everyone’s a Clubman 


Clubs are so plentiful and so varied that the 
humblest clerk belongs to at least one. Most of 
them welcome you, unlike the lavish Jockey Club 
in town. 

Getting into the Jockey Club’s block-square 
brown-stone mansion on Calle Florida takes 
some doing. If you don’t land an invitation, 
remember that not only have would-be socialites 
been turned down, but even Argentine presi- 
dents. 

Mostly this club is a matter of family, with 
such aristocrats as the Anchorenas, Duggans, 
Pueyrredons and others of the two hundred top 
clans, exercising control like medieval Venetian 
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Thoroughbred horses are broken and trained on the Buchanan, a typi- 
cal estancia. Pampas cowboys are the hard-riding, splashily-dressed gauchos 








princes. Its social functions are now distinct 
from its racing activities. Yet the Jockey Clul 
has sponsored the breeding of the finest strains of 
Aberdeen Angus and shorthorn as well as racing 
and polo ponies. 

To the club, one of the world’s most luxurious, 
these socialites have brought the finest wine cel- 
lar in the hemisphere. In the past the wine 
steward annually chartered a whole ship to bring 
over vintage products for members. The club 
boasts a collection of old masters and statuary 
rivaling the Metropolitan in New York; baths 
out of ancient Rome; and brilliant dining, recep- 
tion and public rooms that have dazzled the 
world’s great. 

Nearly as elaborate and even harder to crash 
is the Circulo de Armas, the military caste’s 
headquarters where many a revolution has 
hatched. But there are others which can give 
you fully as much of the feel of Buenos Aires. 
You’re likely to see a great deal of them, for 
Argentines usually entertain all but immediate 
families away from home. There’s the Progreso 
where the town’s global traders gather; the Rural 
Society, which is the urban headquarters of the 
cattle and “camp” man, the international clubs 
which run the range from Japanese to Sirio- 
Libanés. Perhaps the most welcome for a home- 
sick stranger is the American Club, atop the 
downtown headquarters of the National City 
Bank. Here heads of the U. S. companies and 
their Argentine amigos gather to eat and play 
billiards. Here is served the only good ice cream 
in Latin America. 

The golf courses like Hurlingham, Don Tor- 
cuato and San Andrés which Sarazen, Nelson 
and Snead have called among the best any- 
where, have one feature startling to Yanquis. At 
most times they are reserved exclusively for men 

Buenos Aires is first and foremost a man’s 
town. You see it not only in the clubs but in the 
whole accent of portefo life. Even the cafés 
amount to clubs for men—the Richmond fo! 
writers, the Odeon for “‘/e-jazz-hot” fans, the 
Boston Bar for bankers, and the Molino, border- 
ing the Plaza Congreso where the great rallies ar 
held for politicos. Buenos Aires males spen 
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much of their lives at these places, even transact- 
ing much of their business there. 

The men like stiff collars, the somber, formal 
clothes and the hand tailoring of Bond Street. 
Custom-made British woolens are inexpensive by 
our standards. 

If you know where to go you can have a suit 
made up in two weeks; shoes, hats and gloves in a 
fortnight. But remember that while Buenos 
Aires is no place to haggle, 4 la Mexico, it’s still 
Latin enough for the stranger to look sharply be- 
fore buying. Get old-timers to tell you where, 
what’s reliable and what’s not, lest you be swept 
away by Latin enthusiasm and go home with 
your jacket and no pantalones. 

From the corner grocery with its cobwebbed 
bottles of French wine, Polish hams, English 
preserves, to the big stores like Harrods, Gath y 
Chaves and Casa Tow (English), Tonsa (U:S.), 
Ciudad de Mejico (Mexican), Tres Filipinos 
(Philippine), most of the merchandise of Buenos 
Aires has been imported or copied. You may 
even have difficulty finding it#ms of Argentine 
origin to bring back. 

The Banco de Préstamos, or municipal pawn- 
shop, is the best answer. It’s as big as a New 
York department store, and less like any Uncle 
Joe’s you’ve ever known. It sells everything, from 
Paraguayan lace fine as a spider’s web to heavy, 
coin-laden gaucho belts and saddles. Near the 
Banco on the side streets you'll find other shops 
with silver matés and bombillas from Bolivia. 
Argentines use these gourdlike vessels for 
drinking maté, their herb tea. Here, too, are 
vicuiia rugs and ponchos, miracles of lightness 
and warmth; nutria, chinchilla and fox, which 
you can buy at a quarter the Fifth Avenue price; 
and armadillo baskets and brooches; tie pins and 
bracelets made from beetles of fantastic colors. 

Today the feminine and refugee influences are 
showing in eating places. The man’s kind of 
restaurant still dominates. But the grill room at 
the Plaza with its Indian curries and the most 
superb service in the world; the grill at the Alvear 
Palace with the most luscious of succulent, milk- 
fed chickens slowly turning on spits behind thick 
crystal walls; the new Lancaster; and the elegant 


If you are lucky, you may get invited to one of the famous Argentine barbecues, outside the city. 
A tender whole lamb is roasted over an open fire, asado, or cowboy style, to make the tasty main dish 










Automobile Club with its lovely murals and 
enchanting view are typical of the newer trend. 
Finding any place where you'll be served a poor 
meal is nearly impossible. 

Porteno cooking is not Spanish—it’s interna- 
tional. Moreover, the cream has to be spooned; 
the steaks, two inches thick, so big around and 
costing only thirty cents, U.S., in the best places, 
need no knives. On a side avenue near the 
market, Los Patitos offers, at two bits (U.S.) a 
portion, duck that made the American Ballet go 
into an impromptu street dance. Pariaiso served 
the food-finicky Toscanini such raviolis and 
canelones he was ready to write a rhapsody. 


South American Nights 


Buenos Aires takes its eating so seriously that 
there are few dine-and-dance places. The Ta-Ba- 
Ris, patterned after film-inspired conceptions of 
what U.S. night spots are supposed to be, gets 
the whoopee-making set, local and imported. It 
offers ‘‘un floor show” with acts you may have 
seen at the Waldorf or Palmer House, and pro- 
vides hostesses (you can tell them from the guests 
because the latter wear hats) and curtained 
balcony booths from which you can see the 
goings-on without being seen. 

Well-heeled portenos seeking an evening on the 
town generally gather at such boztes as the Em- 
bassy, Gong, Rendez-Vous and the Alvear Roof 
in summer, or drive out to suburban Olivos, to 
Fantasio or El Rancho when it’s too warm for in- 
doors. All are international. The bands play 
sambas, rumbas, fox trots, and tangos. Buenos 
Aires took the samba and the rumba from the 
movies; the fox trot from the short-wave radio 
and the tango from world-weary Paris. 

But the real music of the pampas can be heard 
only in a few places—in La Querencia on 
Avenida de Mayo, which is authentic, and in the 
out-of-keeping setting of the Versailles on Santa 
Fé, where ardent young nationalists, pride-stung 
by the new military government, have created 
a salon for authentic canciones, played on 
guitars and the shrill reed pipes of the plains. 

You can find another side of the flavor of 
Buenos Aires along the sawdust trail of Leandro 
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Gauchos are extremely proud of their silver- 
work. This handsome knife is also handy for eating 


Alem, down whose Barbary Coast arcades pass 
the sailors of the ships that come to the Rio de la 
Plata. 

Here in “‘dancings” with names like Moulin 
Rouge and Liverpool Nights you’ll find the 
aphrodisiac tango, painted barmaids and the 
remains of what was once the greatest white- 
slave, center this side of Port Said. 

A great deal of this purple stain was blotted up 
by the city fathers when the book, the Road to 
Buenos Aires, brought finger pointing and even 
missionaries. The vice villages near San Isidro, 
Avelleneda and other suburbs were eliminated. 

As to teatros—there are more legitimate houses 
in Buenos Aires than in any other capital save 
London and New York. 

In the forty whose marquee lights blaze 
brightly from March to December some 500 plays 
a season are presented. This seemingly quick turn- 
over is accounted for by the fact that many first- 
rate porteno stars have their own repertory com- 
panies, while in addition you'll find French, 
Italian, Spanish and other continental road 
companies doing full schedules. 

Stroll past the movie palaces along narrow 
Lavalle or brilliant Corrientes. Many are larger 
and more modern than the newest in the States. 
Buy your reserved seat. Then tip the usher as he 
shows you to it. You’ll find that while half the 
palaces are showing Mickey Rooney, Bette Davis 
and Clark Gable, the others are featuring Ar- 
gentine stars like deep-voiced Libertad Lamarque 
and owlish Pepe Arias, or that marvelous slap- 
stick Mexican, Cantinflas. 

Such is the spirit and feeling of this town. You 
sense it in the daily newspapers, of which there 
are seventy. You feel it in the bookshops which 
are as numerous as New York’s drugstores, and 
in the street cries and sirens which blow from 
every tower whenever a big news story breaks. 

If , to you, cities are only areas in which to work 
and leave, then you won’t like Buenos Aires. 
But if you know and love big cities, then you 
have something of. the cosmopolitan in your 
soul—and Buenos Aires is for you. THE END 


For Buenos Aires hotel data, 
see Facts for Holidays, page 155 
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Pinehurst Country Club is surrounded by 700 acres of rolling golf country. Golf widows are 
less often seen on the broad verandas of the famous club than on the three 18-hole courses 


Evelyn Marvin came from Rio de Janeiro for a 
tournament. Donald Ross designed the golf courses 
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R. S. Tufts (right) tells how his grandfather bought 
the land which is now Pinehurst for a dollar an acre 


GOLF TOWN, U.S.A. 


by GEORGE F.SHEARWOOD 


2 em IN PINEHURST, North Carolina, there is 
a story that Sam, doorman of the Carolina 


Hotel, once fainted when a stranger walked up 
and asked, “Do they play any golf around here?” 
Sam insists he didn’t faint, but admits that only a 
hardy constitution gained wrestling thousands of 
golf bags for about forty years saved him. 
Pinehurst calls itself thé ““winter golfing center 
For nearly fifty years golf news 
from Pinehurst has been in the sports pages of the 


, 


of America.’ 
nation’s newspapers. Come November, most of 
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the current big-time players of the game will com- 
pete there in the forty-seventh annual North and 
South Open Championship, the oldest major 
tournament in the country in terms of unbroken 
competition. And, even more significant, hun- 
dreds of golf courses now scattered around the 
United States were started through the enthu- 
siasm of men who went to Pinehurst for vacations 
and there played the game for the first time. 
Golf and Pinehurst, in fact, are synonymous. 
The odd part about all this is that Pinehurst 
didn’t set out to become a mecca for golfers at all. 
It started out deliberately to become a winter 
resort and, despite the fame that golf has brought 
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the place and the influence the place has had on 
the game, it is still pre-eminently a winter resort. 

The visitor driving down from the North over 
U. S. Highway 15, or cutting over from U. S. 1, 
just six miles away, can speed into the center 0! 
the village and glimpse only a couple of the fair- 
ways that reach from the Country Club like out- 
stretched fingers into the pine-girt countryside 
Yet a New York sports writer recently labeled 
Pinehurst “that huge golf plant.” He made it 
sound like an industry instead of the sport it actu 
ally is, but the size of the “plant” impressed him. 


Photographs by Bob Garland 
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The 18th green of course No. 2 has seen many titles won and lost. But Pinehurst golf is friendly 
as well as competitive. Duffers and champions, old-timers and visitors, swap anecdotes and advice 
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Pinehurst remains the mecca of champions 


and vacationists as well as of duffers 


No less than seven hundred acres of land are 
given over to the three full-length courses that 
nowadays make the golfer’s eye gleam. 

It wasn’t always that way, for the famous golf 
plant has been created from sand that was once 
upon a time an ocean bed. The early enthusiasts 
who played their first games at Pinehurst 
wrestled with a wilderness of sand, dotted with 
occasional patches of stubbly, straggly grass. 
Those early golfers weren’t fussy. Give them a 
“stick” and a ball and they were as happy as 
sandboys, which is about what they must have 
been. Making grass grow has been one of Pine- 
hurst’s major achievements. In fact, at one time 
it seemed so hopeless they seriously considered 
pulling up what grass there was and making do 


with nothing but sand, and actually did buy a 
steamroller and regularly rolled the whole course, 
greens, fairways and all. One reason they didn’t 
make the course all sand was that on such a white 
surface it was almost impossible to see an ordi- 
nary golf ball. Richard S. Tufts, grandson of the 
founder and present head of Pinehurst, Incor- 
porated, remembers when, as Master Tufts, he 
played and won the boys’ championship, and 
had to get down on his hands and knees and 
squint along the ground to locate the ball the 
sand camouflaged so trickily. To save himself 
those setting-up exercises he took to using a black 
ball. He could then see his ball, but not even the 
overworked steamroller could keep the fairways 
smooth enough to allow it to roll. 
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Many of the best women golfers in the country 
have played the difficult championship course 


Miss Louise Suggs, of Atlanta, Georgia, won 
the 1946 North-South women’s amatéur title 


The’ pilgrims who nowadays come to ‘this 
winter capital of golf find very different courses 
indeed than did visitors in the late 1890’s. The 
visitor can come by train to Southern Pines, six 
miles away, or drop out of the sky at Knollwood 
Airport, four miles distant, but the last of the 
journey has to be made by automobile and lands 
him in an old-fashioned village as deeply im- 
bedded in holly, dogwood, wisteria, magnolia, 
honeysuckle, azalea and other flowers as golf 
balls used to be imbedded in the sand. 

Pinehurst owes its existence and character to a 
man with an idea. The man was James W. Tufts, 
wealthy soda-fountain manufacturer of Boston 
who, back in 1895, decided to create a New 
England-type village as a vacation spot for the 
sufferers from northern winters and operate it for 
persons of moderate means. He paid two broth- 
ers named Page $5000 for 5000 acres of what was 
then called the Carolina barrens, .a wilderness of 
pine trees and unproductive ground. The broth- 
ers, operators of a saw-mill on the tract, were 
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The Hotel Carolina’s liquor locker checks visitors’ bottles. Members of the Tin Whistles com- 


pete in weekly golf matches for “trophies” which are selected for their lack of keeping qualities 
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A golf course is hardly complete without a nineteenth hole. At the Pinehurst Country Club it is affec- 
tionately known as the Out of Bounds room. Drinks are mixed here; guests bring their own bottles 


amused at getting a dollar an acre for land they 
believed expensive at seventy-five cents. They 
couldn’t see why anyone in his right mind wanted 
that good-for-nothing chunk of real estate, and, 
after taking a down payment of 10 per cent, told 
a friend they were certain that when the old man 
got back to Boston he would think better of his 
wild idea. But James Tufts had breathed deep of 
the ozone-filled sandhills air and with character- 


istic New England vigor imported labor, archi- 


tects, landscape artists and materials. In a few 
months his vacation village was a reality. He 
organized Pinehurst, Incorporated, and when he 
died a few years later his son inherited a com- 
plete village, lock, stock and barrel. Pinehurst, 
Inc., now headed by the founder’s grandson, still 
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operates the place with the aid of a village 
council, composed of winter residents—the cot- 
tage colonists. 

Recreation was an integral part of the founder’s 
plan, but recreation in 1895 meant horseback 
riding, tennis, croquet and, especially, walking. 
Bicycling and archery were popular, but golf 
wasn’t in the original plan at all. Golf was a new, 
unproved and costly game, one that many 
preachers denounced as a desecration of the 
Sabbath. The bulk of Americans, knowing little 
about it, regarded it as a rich man’s idiosyncrasy 
and a subject for derision. The first bona-fide 
golf club in America, St. Andrews at Yonkers, 
New York, now at Mount Hope, Westchester, a 
small six-hole affair, was, after all, only eight 
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A grand ball precedes the Sandhills Horse Show, 
Dancing with her husband is Mrs. W. O. Moss 
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Sam knows the world’s golf greats on sight, 
having handled their golf bags for forty years 


years old; the first full-sized eighteen-hole course, 
the Chicago Golf Club at Wheaton, Illinois, had 
been built only a couple of years. 

It was not until two seasons later that golf was 
first mentioned at Pinehurst, and the mention 
was something the average reader of the new 
local newspaper might easily have missed. Mixed 
up with some social notes in that February, 1898, 
issue were seven lines saying that a nine-hole 
golf links was being constructed beyond the deer 
park on the sixty-acre field originally designed 
for a peach orchard and that it would be ready 
for play the following week. When it opened, 
D. Leroy Culver, who laid it out, had a piece in 
the paper, most of which was devoted to explain- 
ing the game. “Golf,” he said, “requires only 
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moderate exertion; it does not tire one, but it 
creates a love for walking, develops the muscles 
of the arms and back, and cultivates a true eye 
and steady nerve.” 

The original recreational facilities still func- 
tion in Pinehurst. Tennis is played on the half- 
dozen courts at the country club. 

Riding retains its popularity, for the sandhills 
country is ideal for horses. Pinehurst boasts a 
hundred miles of bridle trails and paths, a dou- 
ble race track which is one of the three biggest 
winter training quarters in the country for har- 
ness horses, and excellent hunting country in the 
vicinity of the village. 

Nearly every other Sunday afternoon through- 
out the season from November through April a 
gymkhana is held in the riding ring on the 
grounds of the Carolina Hotel. 

The big horse event each year is the Sand- 
hills Horse Show at the race track. Last year’s, 
presented as a three-ring circus, drew a gallery 
of thousands. The 1947 show will be given in 
early April. At any time during the season visi- 
tors at the track can watch trotters and pacers 
being trained for the Hambletonian and other 
major harness events. 

But it is still golf that has made Pinehurst 
famous. The Midsouth resort assumed the role of 


golf evangelist. When the sport started in 1898, 
Pinehurst had no competitor in the South. It 
was a new game to most of the vacationists who 
went there. 

They came, learned to play, and went back 
to their own communities as missionaries for it. 
Many of them later had Donald J. Ross come 
from Pinehurst to their home towns to lay out 
courses for them. He has planned over seven 
hundred of them. 

From Donald Ross’ arrival in 1900, Pinehurst 
golf entered the big time. His influence on golf, 
golf courses and golfers in the intervening forty- 
six years—he is still an active Pinehurst figure— 
has made him one of the great personalities of the 
game in America, a kind of one-man university of 
golf, and has helped in large measure to make 
Pinehurst the famous spot it is. He was one of 
that steady stream of young Scottish professionals 
who migrated to this country as the game caught 
on over here. 

Maybe it was the nostalgic appeal of the pine 
trees that reminded him of his native Dornoch 
in the Scottish Highlands, but Donald, golfer by 
profession and golf architect by inclination, set- 
tled down in the new holiday resort and pro- 
ceeded to do things about its golf. He surveyed 
the tees with something akin to horror. In those 


days a tee was a kind of high clay platform, or 
pedestal, stuck well above the natural surface of 
the ground and so small that, as he still says, if 
anyone took a good healthy swing at the ball he 
was in great danger of falling off the thing and 
injuring himself. 

When asked how the tees got that way, players 
looked puzzled and replied that that was how a 
tee ought to be, they supposed. Donald put them 
down on terra firma and then proceeded to take 
the whole course apart and put it together again 
in some semblance to the Scottish links he had so 
lately left. 

The Scots find in the Pinehurst air a seaside 
tang familiar on the links of Scotland, home of 
the game. 

It once led a Scottish professional to remark 
while playing with Ross: “Aye, Donal’, but it’s 
grand to be back in Pinehurst where ye can 
smell that guid sea air again.” Pinehurst is over 
one hundred miles from the Atlantic, but some- 
how the tang is there. 

It was Ross and his greens staff, headed by 
Frank Maples, who solved the problem of the 
sand. Years of patient experimentation went into 
the making of the present-day green carpets, 
flanked by pines and an occasional flowering 
tree. It was not until eleven years ago, in fact, 


Loafing facilities are provided at all of the hotels. The dry, tangy air is cool enough to invite activity and mild enough to encourage relaxation 
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that the greens became green, Till 1935 they were 
all sand, but then a combination of bermuda and 
rye was developed to such a state of perfection 
that the sand “greens’”’ became greens in fact as 
well as name. Today, looking out from the arched 
terrace of the clubhouse, third of its line, over the 
verdant fairways and the two near-by eighteen- 
hole putting courses, it is difficult to realize that 
once it was hard to see the ball for the sand. 
The courses lie in rolling country and, though 
the fairways are wider than those of many clubs, 
every shot in the book is called for by their 
architecture. In the busiest periods of the season 
starters are stationed strategically along the 
courses to control play so that there is never any 
jamming on tees. Of the three courses, No. 2 is 
the best known nationally, for this is the cham- 
pionship course. It is considered one of the most 
interesting as well as one of the stiffest tests of 
golfing prowess of any in the land by such players 
as Ben Hogan and Byron Nelson. Fine golf has 
been played on Pinehurst courses since the time 
the famous Harry Vardon came across the At- 
lantic. Some great performances have been re- 
corded. Greatest was the seventy-two-hole score 
of 271 made by Hogan in winning the North and 
South Open in 1942. This was seventeen under 
par, Odd results occur, like the match in the 
North and South Amateur last April’ when 


The Pinehurst race track, where many a famous trotter and pacer has been developed, draws visitors 
to whom golf is only part of the vacation picture. The Sandhills Horse Show is a popular event every spring 
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Women also participate. The rhythm of a pure- 
bred trotter on the track is an eye-filling spectacle 
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Thomas McG. Pierce, former Vermont State 
titleholder, stood seven down at the end of the 
tenth and took eight straight holes to win the 
match, despite the fact that his opponent contin- 
ued to play near-par golf. 

Pinehurst golfers have long been injecting a 
spirit of exuberance, of high jinks, into the game 
through the Tin Whistles, the local private club. 
It was founded by a group of guests at the Holly 
Inn, the first village hotel. One of the founders 
put up trophies for the weekly matches of his day. 
They were prizes that wouldn’t keep, very accept- 
able in what was then a bone-dry state. The 
constitution of the club states that “It shall be the 
duty of each member to suppress the incipient 
conceit of any member who thinks he is in line 
for the North and South Championship.” Tin 
Whistlers, however, have won the North and 
South Amateur championship, but no member 
except Donald Ross himself has ever taken the 
annual North and South Open. 

The Tin Whistle spirit is exemplified by such 
antics as that of Edgar Guest, the poet. He made 
up in black-face one day and went out as caddie 
for a man who knew him well, and did everything 
a caddie shouldn’t do. The innocent friend pa- 
tiently stood for all the things his caddie did 
wrong until his ball landed in a bunker where 
Guest trod it hard into the sand and said blandly, 


“Ise sorry, boss, mah foot jes’ kinda slipped.’ 
The irate golfer dismissed the caddie on the spot, 
but Guest argued for his pay until he got it, then 
went in to clean the burnt cork off his face. 

Most of the real caddies, incidentally, have 
been around since the first course was laid out or 
they were big enough to tote a bag. One of 
them is eighty-four and still going strong. An- 
other is the pastor of the local colored church. 

The Tin Whistles has a feminine counterpart 
in the Silver Foils, an organization with a widely 
scattered membership. This club does much to 
reduce the percentage of golf widows at Pine- 
hurst. Grandmothers smack the ball with a gusto 
that echoes that of younger women. 

In the giddy 20’s, specially reserved cars were 
switched onto the railroad spur that serves the 
village and hordes of players swept off them 
straight for the club. Today golf is less frenzied, but 
visitors still don’t waste much time getting to the 
tees, once arrived in Pinehurst. They want to 
try out the courses that have put Pinehurst on 
the front pages. For down in that rambling 
North Carolina village, sunk deep in its trees and 
gardens, cut off from the workaday world, and 
dedicated to the principle that a holiday is a de- 
sirable and necessary thing, golf is king. THE END 
See Facts for Holidays, page 155, for 


Pinehurst’s hotel and transportation information 


Hazel Lee Peavine proudly wears Pinehurst rib- 
bons for first three prizes in 1946 five-gaited class 


The Women’s Exchange is a clearing center for home products of Moore County. Needlework and 
antiques are sold. The building is a log cabin which was built in 1823 as the kitchen of an early plantation 
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The second youngest state has a cul- 


tural past, part Indian, part Spanish, 


and a sun-drenched, modern present 











The White Sands in New Mexico are a sea of pure white gypsum. This national 
monument of 224 square miles is ideal for picnics—or for proving super weapons 
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Indians, Spanish-Americans, “Anglo” tourists mingle on 


New Mexico tells f tw aturies of Indian life. The famous pueblo at ' as . 
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Taos is one of nineteen living, prehistoric settlements of peace-loving farmer Indians 
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Most famous autograph book in America, Inscription Rock bears the names of more : : 3 ils 
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by DUNCAN SCOTT 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 


Indians, Spaniards and Anglo-Americans have combined with 


HEN A MAN in Socorro, New Mexico, ordered 
W. piece of machinery from a small manu- 
facturing firm in the East, he received a polite 
but firm answer: ‘‘We regret that we cannot send 
the merchandise you have requested. We do not 
ship goods outside the United States.” 

To Easterners who think Pittsburgh is on the 
outer fringes of Indian country, New Mexico is 
as fabulous and remote as Thailand. “So you’re 
from New Mexico,” a new acquaintance ob- 
served, obviously surprised that I spoke English 
with scarcely an accent. “Which part— Mexico 
City?” 

This is not to say that a majority of Americans 
are unaware of New Mexico’s existence. Far 
from it. Last year, nearly six million people rode 
motor vehicles through the state’s uncluttered 
spaces. And, by the time this year has ended, 
another eight million tourists will have visited 
our fourth-largest state, self-named ““The Land 
of Enchantment,” a title boldly stamped on 
every New Mexico license plate. 

This is no idle boast. New Mexico’s 122,634 
square miles embrace ancient Indian cities, the 
gleaming fairyland of Carlsbad Caverns, a des- 
ert white as salt, lava beds, sacred lakes, valleys 
choked with alfalfa and cotton and smelling of 
cantaloupe, eroded buttes, mesquite and sage- 
brush deserts, towering mountains, vistas that 
stretch the eye and overwhelm identity. 

Not long ago a young sailor-from Brooklyn 
looked out the window of a railroad club car. 
The mountains of Northern New Mexico faded, 
horizon after horizon, into a blue-purple haze. 
“Wouldn’t this be a wonderful country,” he 
said, “if there was only a big city out there— 
with lots of parks in it.” 

Most travelers prefer New Mexico as it is. 
They are the ones who bag black bear in the 
rugged Mogoll6én Mountains, catch an eight- 
pound trout on the upper Pecos, jingle their 
Spurs at a dude ranch, smack golf balls through 
Cloudcroft’s high, thin air, crawl down ladders 
into Indian ceremonial chambers, whiz down a 
Mountain slope on skis, or don blue jeans and 
Navajo bracelets and go native in Santa Fe. 

Catering to tourists is big business in New 
Mexico, to the pleasant clink of $80,000,000 a 
year. That’s more money than the livestock 
raisers get from the sale of cattle, sheep and wool, 
even during fat postwar years. In many ways, 
New Mexico is the most unusual state among 
the forty-eight. Its “enchantment” is built up of 
4 set of fascinating contradictions. ; 

Up the steep slope of a mountain in Northern 
Mexico, at night, a small band of hooded 


nature to make New Mexico our most unusual state 


men struggles in single file. As they toil upward, 
they chant and lash their own bare backs with 
yucca-fiber whips. The man in the lead bends 
under a heavy wooden cross. The plaintive trill 
of a flute vibrates through the dark valleys. These 
are the Penitentes, a religious order dating from 
Don Juan de Offate’s expedition of 1598. They 
are re-enacting the Crucifixion during Holy 
Week. But don’t expect to see them; they hold 
their ceremonies in greatest secrecy. 

Not far away, the Santa Fe Railroad’s Super 
Chief is a silver arrow shot through the night at 
eighty miles an hour. Overhead, the red and 
green lights of TWA’s airliner are colored stars 
fading in the distance. 

In the fertile, irrigated Mesilla Valley near 
Las Cruces, a tractor pulls a four-row cultivator; 
at Jémez Pueblo, northwest of Bernalillo, goats 
are driven round and round to thresh wheat. 

Agnes Tait, a Santa Fe artist, paints an Indian 
village limned against the dark mountains; in the 
Laboratory of Anthropology in Santa Fe visitors 





gawk at frescoes done six centuries ago by an 
Indian. 

Garish neon signs clutter Albuquerque’s 
Central Avenue; in mountain villages of Rio 
Arriba County native families go to bed by 
candlelight. 

An Indian woman with a papoose strapped to 
her back goes into a chain grocery in Gallup to 
buy a pound of coftee—percolator grind, please. 

In the desert fastnesses near Los Alamos, be- 
hind armed sentries and barbed-wire barricades, 
the nation’s top-notch scientists labor to bring 
forth another atomic blessing for mankind. 
Near by, at Tesuque Pueblo, Indians chant and 
prance in a prayer to their rain gods. Atomic 
bombs don’t bring rain—not yet, at any rate. 

Peer down into the huge open-pit copper 
mines at Santa Rita. You'll see gigantic shovels 
scooping up ore. Three bites and a railroad gon- 
dola is filled. Out on the sandy wastes of the 
Navajo reservation, on a trail so little-traveled 
you’d never find him, Old Tom, a bearded 





To enjoy the spectacular scenery, visitors gladly pay some $80,000,000 in tribute each year 
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Hooded figures struggle up a hill chanting and lashing their backs with yucca-fiber whips 


prospector, stumbles along with his pan and pick. 
This time he’s going to find the Lost Adams Dig- 
gings for sure. 

Isolated and extreme examples? Not at all. 
In some ways, New Mexico is raw, young, just 
past the frontier; in other ways, it is old, static, 
bound by traditions of centuries. Incongruities 
arise from the existence, side by side, of three 
wholly different cultures—Indian, Spanish and 
Anglo-American. ° 

New Mexico’s Indian culture stretches back 
at least twenty centuries. Its Spanish heritage 
began eighty years before the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth, Yet it did not become a state of the 
Union until 1912. Only sixty years ago the six- 
shooter was law in bloody range wars. 

In the ruins, in the crumbling walls and along 
the old roadways, you'll see signs of the bitter 
strife that has shaped New Mexico’s character. 
The three peoples have shot, burned and 
scalped each other, some in the name of the 
Church, others in an unresting urge to dominate. 
Only in this century have New Mexicans learned 
to live together in mutual tolerance and respect. 
And only in our time has the Indians’ contribu- 
tion in the dance, architecture, pottery, weaving 
and folklore been acknowledged. You'll sense 
that the fretful Americans have been mellowed 
by the grace of an older Spanish culture. 


The Land 


PERHAPS you have pictured New Mexico as a 
barren waste, swept by winds of siroccan fury. 
Think not so. Part of the state’s strangeness 
arises from the great diversity of the land. 

Down through the center of the state stretches 
the long arm of the Rocky Mountains. In these 
mountains and in the Gila Range to the south- 
west are the forests—nearly 9,000,000 acres in 
national forest reserves alone. Truchas Peak, 
north of Santa Fe, towers 13,306 feet. More than 
fifty peaks lift their heads above 8000 feet. In 
winter, snow piles up in ten-foot banks. In May 
it rushes down to the valleys and deserts in a 
devastating torrent. 

Threading through “the state, following the 
mountains, is the Rio Grande, life-giver to 500,- 
000 irrigated acres. In flood season the Rio 
Grande churns in brown fury, slashes through 
dikes, rips open new channels and carries thou- 
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sands of tons of silt downstream to deposit most 
of it at Elephant Butte Dam. In normal dry 
seasons, you’ll be disappointed in the narrow, 
shallow, unheroic trickle. Remember only that 
it has a malicious cunning. Horses, cattle and 
men have been swallowed alive.in Rio Grande 
quicksands. 

Be wary, too, of the wide sandy arroyos which 
scar the land. After heavy mountain rains 
floods race down these dry creek beds, some- 
times in a solid wall five feet high. Signs at 
highway dips warn travelers not to cross when 
flood waters are running. Some have scoffed. 
Later, their wrecked cars were dragged from the 
arroyos. 

In the east and southeast, you travel for end- 
less miles over a high plains country that sweeps 
on into the Texas Panhandle. No river flows 
here, but the windmill, tapping water twenty to 
sixty feet underground, made a cattle empire of 
this land of grama and galleta grass. 

West of Alamogordo, near the section that the 
Spaniards called El Jornada del Muerto (The 


Journey, or Road, of Death), there are bald’ 


stretches of sand, sagebrush and burning sun- 
shine. In Spanish colonial days, wagon trains 
from Mexico City rumbled over this ninety-mile 
stretch of the Camino Real (King’s Highway) 
without passing a single spring or water hole. 
Crosses lined the trail, marking graves of those 
who died of thirst or fell prey to Indians. 

Now the Army uses this desert for testing its 
huge V-2 rockets. (See page 52.) An old prospec- 
tor, who had been scratching for years on a near- 
by mountain, came to the commanding officer. 
*‘Shoot one of them things at my mountain,” he 
implored. “It shore would save a lot of diggin’.” 

You'll soon discover that water—or the lack 
of it—is front-page news. A New Mexican farmer 
uses more than his share from an irrigation ditch 
and his neighbor shoots him. A water shortage 
forces Santa Fe to cram its traditional three-day 
fiesta into one day of revelry. The mayor of 
Albuquerque asks housewives to sprinkle their 
lawns only twice a week. Farmers build terraces 
to trap moisture. Water is precious. 

The wide range of elevation—from less than 
3000 feet to more than 13,000 feet—gives New 


IUustrations by Robert Taylor 
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Mexico one of the most varied landscapes iin the 
world. In a day’s ride, you can pass through as 
many different plant and animal zones as if you 
had traveled from Arkansas to Hudson Bay. 
You’ll encounter in that brief time the temper- 
ature of Jacksonville, Florida, and that of Bar 
Harbor, Maine. 

Leaving snakeweed and sagebrush behind you, 
you ride upward into scrubby woodlands of oak, 
juniper and pifion. If it’s late October, you'll 
see families gathering the delicious pine nuts—a 
free harvest. Climb higher and the ponderosa 
pines tower seventy feet above your head. This is 
the Transition Zone, where New Mexico harvests 
most of its fifty million board feet of lumber each 
year. 

Go on above 8000 feet and you’re in the 
Canadian Zone of western white pine, quaking 
aspens and Douglas spruce. Urge your horse 
even higher and you’re pushing through Engel- 
mann’s spruce and Siberian juniper. 

At timberline you emerge into a truly arctic 
country of bare, windswept peaks—a bleakness 
broken only by tiny mountain forget-me-nots or 
alpine larkspur. 

Now look down. Stretching below are dark 
green mountains. Beyond are gaunt buttes and 
mesas. Farther away a tiny ribbon of green is 





Dude ranches decorate mountains and deserts 


flung across the sagebrush—irrigated fields bor- 
dering a stream. The western sky burns red, 
orange, gold and purple. Nowhere else can you 
see more spectacular sunsets and sunrises. 

Men change this land a little, but they never 
conquer it. It’s a raw, savage, inscrutable 
country. You adapt yourself to it or move on. 

For visitors of scientific bent, New Mexico is 
a treasure-trove. Some of the most ancient rocks 
are 2,000 million years old. During the Paleo- 
zoic era, seas laid down clams and snails that 
children of southern New Mexico now add to 
their playhouses. 

Less than a thousand years ago, volcanoes 
spouted fire. Near Carrizozo is a lava bed that 
stretches down a valley for forty miles. Mal- 
pais—the badlands, natives call it. If you’d like 
to meet a recently extinct volcano, drive to Capu- 
lin Mountain, some thirty-five miles east of Raton. 
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Man is ancient here too. New Mexico tells a 
vivid story of 2000 years of Indian life. Long be- 


fore that, perhaps 25,000 years ago, a shadowy 


ancestor known as Sandia man crouched in a 
cave near Albuquerque and gorged himself on 
the flesh of a straight-horned bison. He left a 
clue: Cemented fast in the bison bones was a 
flint head. Sandia man is the earliest human be- 
ing that scientists know about on this continent. 
He lived 15,000 years before Folsom man, whose 
weapons were also discovered in New Mexico 
near the town of Folsom. 


The People 


NOT COUNTING Sandia man or Folsom man, New 
Mexico has a population a little greater than 
600,000—less than that of Washington, D. C., or 
San Francisco. For every square mile, there are 
five citizens. Compare that with 675 for Rhode 
Island, 545 for Massachusetts. 

The largest city, Albuquerque, mushroomed 
during the war and probably has 65,000 people 
today. Santa Fe claims 30,000. Only four other 
towns— Roswell, Clovis, Hobbs and Las Cru- 
ces—exceed 10,000. 

Naturally, this sparsity of population gives the 
state a special character. People think nothing 
of driving 100 miles to a dance or rodeo. And 
they’ve learned to help each other. If your car 
stalls on a mountain road, the first motorist com- 
ing your way will stop—unless he’s a man from 
the Middle West hell-bent on getting to Las 
Cruces before nightfall. 

Half of the people in New Mexico are ot 
Spanish or Mexican heritage; the other half are 
the Americans who migrated from eastern states, 
and the Indians. 


The Indians 


CONTRARY TO LEGEND, the red man is not vanish- 
ing, at least not in New Mexico. There are 42,- 


000 Indians in the state. Seventeen thousand are . 


farmers living in pueblos along the Rio Grande 
and on the Laguna and Zufi reservations west of 
Albuquerque. The remaining 25,000 are Navajo 
and Apache herdsmen. The Navajos have mul- 
tiplied fivefold in eighty-five years—faster than 
any other minority group in the nation. 

The Navajos are proud, handsome people. 
They ask nothing, yield nothing. They are 
nomads, following their sheep to seasonal pas- 
ture. If you go north from Gallup over Highway 
666, you will pass through the Navajo reserva- 
tion. You’ll look at the tough brown grass, the 
sandy wastes, the barren cliffs and wonder how 
the Navajo ever grubs out a living. 

One way he gets ready cash is to make silver 
jewelry for you. And his wife weaves rugs (see 
page 50). Their property is kept separate. Once 
a Navajo rode his horse to a trading post. His wife 
walked behind. “Why do you ride while your 
wife walks?” a white man demanded. “She doesn’t 
have a horse,” the Navajo said. “She sold hers.” 

The Navajos learned silversmithing from the 
Mexicans, adapted many designs from the Zuiiis 
and had their jewelry introduced to the public 
by Fred Harvey, the restaurateur. 

Navajos dote on bracelets and necklaces, 
anc invariably keep the best pieces for them- 
selves. In bad years these go into hock with 
the trader; in good years they come out again. 








New Mexico claims to have the most winter sun 


Don’t expect to buy a good Navajo bracelet 
for less than twenty dollars. It takes twelve hours 
for a silversmith to make a bracelet of finished 
craftsmanship. But often, to meet the competi- 
tion of machine-made imitations, Navajos must 
turn out four or five flimsy bracelets in a day. 

To distinguish handmade Navajo jewelry 
from assembly-line gewgaws, many traders are 
using this trademark: Genuine Indian Hand- 
made YI4TAZ. The Pueblo Indian Arts and 
Crafts Market in Santa Fe marks its jewelry 
with the cloud and rain symbol: 4 

The Pueblo Indians, whose excellent pottery 
will charm you, have made a remarkable ad- 
justment to white men. You'll find them re- 
served, but gracious and polite. They send their 
sons to fight white men’s wars but, when famine 
follows, their hearts are touched. Not long ago, 
the governors of the United Pueblos sent a letter 
to Fiorello LaGuardia of UNRRA. They said: 

“Lots of our Pueblo boys that went to war for this 
country, now they back here. They tell us all they see. 
Our peoples proud of their sons and so glad they back 
home again to forget the war and live the right way for 
peace. Pretty hard for peoples and childrens to forget the 
war and live the right way for peace with empty bellies. 
So we say we haven’t got much saved for our emergency 
but they got emergency over there so maybe we can help 
some. We got little corn and little wheat for that to be 
use.” 

The peace-loving Pueblos have at least 1000 
years of civilized living back of them. Visit one 
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of the inhabited pueblos—the famous one at 
Taos, for example—and then see the ruins of one 
of the older pueblos in Chaco Canyon, sixty-five 
miles north of Thoreau. Unfortunately this 
national monument, like most others in New 
Mexico, is reached only by a gravel road. 

In Chaco Canyon, you will see the remains of 
eighteen major cities and several hundred small 
villages. Pueblo Bonito, the largest ruin so far 
excavated, was a five-story apartment house that 
sheltered 1200 people some 900 years ago. As an 
example of prehistoric architectural skill it is 
nowhere equaled in the United States. The 
Indians left their huge dwellings during the 
twelfth century and moved to the Rio Grande, 
apparently driven out by soil erosion and lack of 
water. 

The Bandelier National Monument in Fri- 
joles Canyon is only an hour’s drive from Santa 
Fe. Here are cliff dwellings and a circular 
pueblo which once had from 200 to 300 rooms. 
At a third Indian ruin, two miles north of Aztec, 
you may enter a restored kiva, where prehistoric 
Indians gathered for their sacred religious rites. 

Almost any week in New Mexico you will find 
a dance at one of the pueblos. With the Indians 
the dance is a prayer, a genuine religious ex- 
pression. The corn dances at the Jémez and 
Tesuque Pueblos on November 12, the Navajo 
fire dance held after the first frost, the Christmas 
dances at all of the pueblos, and the Shalako on 
the Zufi reservation are eminently worth seeing. 
Photography is usually permitted if you pay a 
small fee to the governor of the pueblo. 

Of all winter dances the Shalako, given by 
the Zufis for the blessing of homes, has the 
greatest dramatic appeal. The date of the dance 
is flexible, varying from late November to late 
December. Be prepared for an all-night vigil. 
After days of preparation at the pueblo, the 
Shalako appear at dusk one evening—six mag- 
nificent figures towering nine feet high. Each 
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The horse, introduced by the Spaniards, was later used against them by the Indians 
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The old churches’ folk art is highly admired 


huge mask, held by an Indian hidden under 
blankets, has the face of a weird bird with long, 
clacking beak and:curving horns. Swaying and 
bobbing, the Shalako visit the new homes. 
Through the cold night there is feasting and danc- 
ing. 

At pueblo dances, you'll notice men dressed 
only in breechclouts, their bodies smeared with 
whitewash. These are the Aoshare, the clowns. 
Sometimes they poke sardonic fun at Americans. 
They’lbmarch around reading a newspaper or 
get a small box and pretend to be snapping pic- 
tures. 

Indian humor crops out at other times too. 
Everyone knows how tourists stalk into pueblos 
and ask the price of everything in sight. Perhaps 
you’ve done it yourself. Once several Indians 
visited us in Albuquerque. With bland faces but 
twinkling eyes, they went around our living 
room, picking up a vase, an ash tray or some 
other bric-a-brac. Each time they asked, “How 
much? How much?” 

The Pueblo Indians dance for rain or as 
thanksgiving for a good harvest, but the Navajos 
dance to cure sickness and disease. At their cere- 
monial sings, some of which last nine days, you’ll 
watch in rapt fascination while the medicine men 
make elaborate sand paintings. If there’s a 
single mistake, the evil spirits will triumph! 

Last year, a white teacher on the Navajo res- 
ervation went to a sing. The medicine man 
rubbed corn meal on an afflicted man’s head and 
chest. Then, taking a fan of eagle feathers, he be- 
gan brushing out the evil spirits. But instead of 
flipping the fan upward so the demon would 
vanish through the smoke hole of the hogan, he 
waved the fan towards the teacher. 

Several days later, at the trading post, the 
medicine man peered keenly at the teacher. He 
wanted to see if the evil spirits had taken effect. 


The Spaniards 


EVEN LEss popular with Indians than teachers 
were the Spanish conquerors who came to New 
Mexico 406 years ago. They came seeking gold 
and jewels, but they stayed to build missions, 
enslave the Indians and establish a feudal 
society. For a time, the great Spanish landlords 
sipped their wines, danced, fought duels of 
honor and kept the rest of the people in peonage. 

Then one day these ricos (rich ones) heard the 
bellowing “Waugh!” of the lusty American 
trapper. A dusty wagon train, laden with goods 
from Missouri, lumbered into Santa Fe in 1822. 
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These were ominous portents. Before long the 


Spaniards, too, would yield to a more aggressive 
people—the Americans. 

Their coming raised a problem of terminology. 
Spanish-speaking people who’ve been in New 
Mexico for generations don’t like to be called 
Mexicans. After all, they’ve been in America 
longer than the people on the eastern seaboard. 
So they are called Spanish-Americans, and you, 
the visitor, will be called an Anglo-American— 
usually shortened to “Anglo.” 

It was Francisco Vasquez Coronado who or- 
ganized the first great Spanish expedition into 
New Mexico in 1540. As trumpets blared, 300 
young Spanish gallants in full armor, a host of 
priests and a troop of painted Pima warriors set 
forth from ‘Mexico City in search of the Seven 
Cities of Cibola, the glittering cities of gold. 

Coronado reached the pueblo of Hawik«h, 
which still stands on the Zufii reservation in 
Western New Mexico. He stormed the pueblo, 
but he found no gold—only mud buildings. He 
pushed on to Tiguex, a part of which you may 
see today if you visit the Coronado State 
Monument near Bernalillo. 

At Tiguex, Coronado’s troops won the undy- 
ing hatred of the Indians. When 200 Indian war- 
riors surrendered, the Spanish soldiers tied some of 
them to stakes and lit torches. The other Indians 
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lages sit in contentment beside their tiny streams. 
Here’s Chimay6, famous for its weaving. Here 
are Cérdova, Truchas, Cundiyé and others. This 
is the heart of the Penitente country. 

If you go to Cérdova, you'll be plunged int 
the seventeenth century. Here, near the end of 
a narrow, winding road, lives George Lépez, on: 
of the few villagers who still carve santos (images 
of saints) from cottonwood roots. (See page 58. 
George, a thin, black-eyed man of forty-nine, 


‘greets you in halting English. 


“Sure,” George says, “peoples come—from 
Philadelphia, New York—all round.” He picks 
up a devout-looking lady. “Look, here is Virgin 
of Guadalupe. /Muy bonita! What you say— 
beautiful?” ; 

George’s triumph, though, is the Tree of Life. 
It has 309 apples—count them—and a goodly 
bit of foliage, the result of six months of patient 
carving. In the old church of Cérdova, you'll be 
shown the splendid santos that George’s father, 
José Maria Lépez, made and placed there. 

On the way back to the Taos highway, stop at 
Chimay6’s famous church, El Santuario (The 
Sanctuary). Each year thousands of crippled 
and sick come here to pray and to carry away 
pinches of earth, which is believed to have cura- 
tive powers. Last Easter a young soldier, who 
had lived through the horrors of Bataan, walked 


Billy the Kid has been publicized alternately as a Robin Hood or an unscrupulous killer 


fought with bare hands and ran. On horseback, 
the Spaniards had little trouble running them 
down and splitting their skulls with swords. 
Coronado didn’t find gold, but he made things 
infinitely harder for colonizers who followed 
him. Don Juan de Offate, a wealthy mineowner 
of Zacatecas, Mexico, equipped an expedition at 
his own expense and in August, 1598, established 
the first permanent colony in New Mexico at San 
Juan. Ojffate’s soldiers fought the first real bat- 
tle on what is now United States soil when they 
scaled the 357-foot cliffs of Acoma. (See page 44.) 
Descendants of early Spanish settlers still live 
in isolated villages of the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains. To find the flavor of Old Spain, drive 
north from Santa Fe on the Taos highway and 
turn right at Riverside. Ahead looms Truchas 
Peak. In the valleys below, quaint adobe vil- 
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from Belén to El Santuario, a distance of 130 
miles, to offer thanks for his safe return home. 

So far-removed in the mountains that few 
travelers ever get there is Cundiyé, where there 
are twenty-one families, all named Vigil. Sons, 
who inherit the small farms, may not sell to out- 
siders. Usually, they marry girls of neighboring 
villages and return to their land. ““Some boys go 
away to work or to war, but they always come 
back,” says Canuto Vigil, the storekeeper. 

Public-health nurses often go into these 
communities to give health talks. To drama- 
tize the evils of germs, one nurse hung up 
the picture of a highly magnified housefly. 
Hairs bristled like spikes on the legs of the 
four-foot monster. A little girl listened, then 
blurted out, “Sure you no like flies. If we got 
flies that beeg, we be scare too!” 
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Rainbow trout inhabit cold mountain streams 


Although many Spanish-Americans get de- 
grees from the State University in Albuquerque 
or from the New Mexico College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts near Las Cruces and 
become state leaders, most of them are 
farmers, wood haulers, adobe makers, domestics, 
mine workers, cowboys and sheep herders. But 
don’t overlook the politicians. Many governors 
have been Spanish, and New Mexico is repre- 
sented now in Washington by a senator and a 
representative of Spanish descent. 

In days past, all range land around: Spanish 
communities was grazed communally. The in- 
coming Americans, by purchase, rusé or force of 
arms, gobbled up most of this pasture. Taking ad- 
vantage of the natives’ ignorance of the new land 
laws, Americans drove out Spanish families 
that had been occupying !and for generations. 

An old Spanish-American works on a large 
estate near Albuquerque. His eyes are sad. 
“Si, senor, my grandfather he own this land and 
more—all the land to the mountains. But 
I ” He shrugs his shoulders. 

You'll like the Spanish-Americans. Even the 
poorest farmers are gracious, courteous. Admire 
something in their homes and they may say, 
“You take it.” 

Before you leave New Mexico, you will cer- 
tainly sample a few tangy Mexican dishes— 
tacos (cheese, meat and lettuce rolled in a crisp 
tortilla), enchiladas, tamale pie, arroz con pollo (rice 
with chicken), guacamole salad, and _ sopapillas 
(fried popovers). New Mexico’s cuisine is not 
distinguished, but there are some charming 
hotels and inns, such as Bishop’s Lodge, north of 
Santa Fe; Sagebrush Inn, Taos; La Posada, Old 
Mesilla; La Placita, Albuquerque—and the 
Fred Harvey places: La Fonda, Santa Fe; El 








Bear are hunted in wild and remote forests 


Navajo, Gallup; Casteneda, Las Vegas; Al- 
varado, Albuquerque. 

For delicious hamburgers or well-seasoned 
beans served in a charming patio, try the Pink 
Adobe in Santa Fe. For a hostelry that’s a hy- 
brid between an old hacienda and the Smithson- 
ian Institution, don’t miss the Amador Hotel in 
Las Cruces. (See page 62.) 

No less spicy than the food are the fiestas, 
which you may run across in nearly any hamlet. 
Spanish-Americans love fiestas and, fortunately, 
each village has numerous saints that must be 
honored. A fiesta begins with Mass, followed by 
a procession in which the saint’s image is taken 
to many homes. 

A tale is told about the villagers who carried 
the statue of the Christ Child to their farm lands. 
“See how badly we need rain,” they said. “Our 
crops die of thirst.” That very night a cloud- 
burst fell. Torrents of water gashed gullies, laid 
low the chili and bean plants. Mournfully, the 
next morning, the farmers took the Virgin Mary 
to the fields. “Just look,” they said, “‘at the mess 
your Son has made.” 





American trappers and traders, not American 
soldiers, won New Mexico. When Gen. Stephen 
W. Kearny stood in the old plaza in Las Vegas 
on August 15, 1846, and announced that the 
United States had come to “protect’’ the natives, 
not a shot was fired. Neither was there protest 
when he raised the Stars and Stripes over the old 
Palace of the Governors in Santa Fe. Traders 
had already conquered the territory. 

So that English dandies could sport beaver 
hats, trappers penetrated Northern New Mexico. 
Jim Bridger, Lucien Maxwell, Ceran St. Vrain 
and others followed mountain trails in pursuit of 
beaver; once or twice a year they tasted the 
fleshpots of Taos. 

Rough and ready though they were, moun- 
tain men had a frontier code of honor. “I don’t 
like a hostile redskin any better’n ye do,” Kit 
Carson told an Army officer, “but I never drew 
bead on a squaw nor a papoose. Nobody but a 
coward er a dog ’ud do that.” 

While the United States licked its Civil War 
wounds, cattlemen and homesteaders moved to 
the New Mexico frontier. Every man carried a 





A state of contrasts, New Mexico boasts of winter sports in mountains above hot deserts 


Fiestas always end in fun-making—simple 
folk merriment that you will not want to miss. 
Part of the entertainment may be a folk drama, 
such as Los Pastores (The Shepherds), regularly 
given in many villages at Christmas, or El Nifio 
Perdido (The Lost Child), a favorite for Lent. 
Los Moros (The Moors), a play first presented at 
San Juan in 1598, has broken all playing records 
in this country. After nearly 350 years, it’s still 
on the boards in New Mexico. 

Wherever you go in the state, you’ll see adobe- 
brick houses, churches and even large public 
buildings. Cool in summer, snug in winter, adobe 
houses are ideal in an arid land. Ernie Pyle, who 
had his home in Albuquerque, once said: “The 
legislature ought to pass a law: even doghouses 
should be made of adobe in New Mexico.” 


The Americans 


THE AMERICAN was a Johnny-come-lately to New 
Mexico. But he was a virile, hard-drinking, 
hard-hitting man who brought a new vigor to 
the older Indian and Spanish cultures. 
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gun and, if necessary, used it. Cattlemen fought 
sheepmen, and both camps turned their wrath 
against squatters who fenced in springs or water 
holes. 

John S. Chisum, king of the Pecos, ownéd 
100,000 cattle that grazed for 150 miles along the 
Pecos River below Fort Sumner. When Uncle 
John accused his neighbors of cattle rustling, 
there arose the bloodiest range war in New 
Mexico’s history—the Lincoln County War of 
1876-78. 

The war ended in a two-day gun battle. If 
you visit sleepy little Lincoln today, you'll see 
the Murphy-Dolan store where the Chisum forces 
were entrenched. Across the street, in the Mc- 
Sween home, Billy the Kid and nineteen fol- 
lowers loaded their rifles. The rival gangs simply 
ignored the militia sent by Gov. Lew Wallace 
and went right on sniping. When the McSween 
home was set afire, Billy escaped with several of 
his gang. 

The Kid is now a legend. He has been 
publicized asa modern (Continued on Page 114) 
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SANTA FE 


NEW MEXICO’S éapital gave 


its name to a railroad empire 


This house, said to be oldest in the United States, was probably built 400 years ago. Its puddled adobe walls antedate Spanish buildings 


by ROBERT WISTRAND 


HE TOWN at the end of the Santa Fe trail, the 
yer seat of government in the United 
States, has romantic overtones that few cities in 
this country can match. Santa Fe has been la- 
beled the Royal City, the Athens of America and 
the Crossroads of the Centuries. Certainly it is 
the tourist mecca of New Mexico. 

In and near Santa Fe, you'll find the es- 
sence —the epitome—of New Mexico. You'll dis- 
cover it in the ancient cliff dwellings at Puyé or 
Frijoles Canyon; in the Indian pueblos of Co- 
chitf, San Ildefonso, Santa Clara or Nambé; in 
the tiny villages that cling to the Sangre de 
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Cristo Mountains; in the petrified forests near 
Cerrillos; on the mountain trails; in the Spanish 
missions; and in the hotels, museums and plaza 
of the alert old town. 

Santa Fe snuggles in a valley like a sleepy cat 
in the sun. Although it gave its name to a famous 
railroad, it has no station—it’s not on the line. 
To the south are the Sandias, to the west is the 
Jémez range and northward are the Sangre de 
Cristos. Snow lies on the high peaks until late 
June, and at all seasons, earth and sky are vi- 
brant with color. 

The Royal City was founded in the winter of 
1609-10 when Don Pedro de Peralta laid out the 
plaza and built a walled town on the site of an 
ancient Indian ruin. Radiating from the plaza 
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like a web made by a drunken spider are narrow, 
twisting streets that bear romantic Spanish 
names. 

San Francisco Street, on the south side of the 
plaza, runs smack into the Cathedral of Saint 
Francis. In Burro Alley, wood haulers once 
tethered their patient donkeys and here, too, 
La Tules, famed courtesan, ran a fabulous gam- 
bling hall. No one, not even the governor’s wife, 
entered except on invitation. Once, La Tules 
forced a U. S. Army colonel to take her to a for- 
mal ball before she would lend him money 
needed immediately to pay his troops. 

To the southeast is El Camino del Monte Sol. 
It winds around a conical hill, catching the first 
and last rays of the sun. Many artists and 
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From La Fonda’s roof: The Cathedral of Saint Francis, built by Archbishop 
John B. Lamy, stands against backdrop of mountains and fluffy clouds 


Informal dress, pleasant chitchat and lazy 
afternoons. That’s life in this Santa Fe patio 


writers have lived here since 1920, when Jozef 
Bakos, Walter Mruk, Willard Nash, Fremont Ellis 
and Will Shuster built adobe houses and began 
Santa Fe’s art colony. On this road you may visit 
the house where Mary Austin wrote her books, or 
perhaps you'll be invited for tea or cocktails with 
one of the resident artists. 

Santa Fe’s streets are always good for anec- 
dotes. “Sure the streets are rough,” one mayor 
admitted. “People have been walking on them 
too long.” And there was the bosomed dowager 
who got off the bus from Lamy. After riding a 
few blocks in a taxi through the heart of Santa Fe, 
she tapped the driver’s shoulder. “I wish,” she 
said huffily, “you’d quit driving through these 
back alleys. I want to see the nicer part of town.” 


Everywhere are adobe houses, corners softly 
rounded. Bake ovens are used for outdoor meals 


Santa Fe, even more than Taos, is a haven for 
the world-weary. You'll like the heady 7000-foot 
altitude and the average year-round tempera- 
ture of 49 degrees. In midwinter, the sun drives 
the chill from your back, and yet in sum- 
mer, evenings are so cool that a light coat feels 
comfortable. You’ll enjoy the easy manners, 
the fine hotels and the simplicity of adobe 
houses bordered with hollyhocks and shaded 
by cottonwoods. 


Terminus for Caravans 


After 1822, when William Becknell crossed the 
prairies with the first wagonload of goods from 
Independence, Missouri, the old La Fonda hotel 
was the stopping place for caravans of the Santa 
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The inn at the end of the trail. Rebuilt and glorified by Fred Harvey in 
1928, La Fonda is a rendezvous today for artists, writers and travelers 


About ten miles north of Santa Fe, in sight of 
home of atom bomb, the Tesuque Indians dance 


Fe Trail. There the drivers, hair slicked with 
bear grease and wearing their best homespun 
suits, found wine, good food, dancing and pretty 
dark eyes. 

Removed from town a bit is Bishop’s Lodge, 
three miles north of Santa Fe, with excellent ac- 
commodations. Or you may choose El Fidel 
Hotel, De Vargas Hotel or one of the attractive 
motor courts, such as La Posada. 

Air liners glide down daily to the Santa Fe air- 
port, but passengers coming on the Santa Fe 
Railroad must get off at Lamy and take a bus to 
Santa Fe, sixteen miles away. When the railroad 
was laid down in the early 80’s, Santa Fe, being 
high in the mountains, was by-passed. Only a 
freight spur branches off from Lamy. 
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The Royal City loves celebrations. On Christ- 
mas Eve, bonfires are lit in front of the Cathedral 
of Saint Francis, candles glow along flat roofs and 
pifion smoke sweetens the night air. Each June 
the statue of La Conquistadora is carried from the 
Cathedral to Rosario Chapel in memory of the 
day in 1693 when Gen. Don Diego de Vargas 
knelt before the little Virgin and gave thanks for 
the reconquest of the Indians. But the annual 
three-day fiesta, held on Labor Day week end, is 
the high point of the year. Gaily costumed crowds 
dance in the streets, march in solemn procession 
to the Cross of the Martyrs or applaud as the 
effigy of Old Man Gloom vanishes in flames. 

If you like digging into man’s past, you can 
trace New Mexico’s strange history through 
weapons, documents and handicrafts in the old 
Palace of the Governors. This palace, now 336 


Church of Cristo Rey on Canyon Road is adaptation of native archi- 
tecture. Sniff its spicy cedar ceiling; see its reredos wall behind altar 
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The statue of Archbishop Lamy in yard of Saint Francis Cathedral faces 
Santa Fe’s Post Office, excellent example of Pueblo-Spanish architecture 


years old, has housed more than 100 governors— 
Spanish, Mexican, American. To appreciate the 
architectural! skill of early Franciscan friars, stop 
in to see San Miguel Church, built in 1636 as a 
place of worship for Indian slaves. 


Indian Arts and Crafts 


In 1923, a group of Santa Fe citizens, realizing 
that ancient Indian arts were becoming extinct, 
began collecting old pottery. This formed the 
nucleus of the Laboratory of Anthropology, now 
visited by more than 20,000 people each year. 
Among the visitors are modern Indian artists 


who revitalize their work by studying the de- 


signs of their forefathers. 

Near by is the Museum of Navajo Ceremonial 
Art, where the world’s finest collection of Navajo 
sand paintings is exhibited. In the museum’s li- 
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brary are hundreds of books shedding light on the 
Navajo religion. 

Santa Fe is Catholic and bilingual. Since 
1875, the city has been the seat of a Holy See; 
and in the streets you'll hear descendants of 
conquistadores speaking the soft-voiced Spanish 
of early grandees. Until recently, all bills in the 
state legislature were read in both English and 
Spanish. This same legislature once added a 
Latin touch to a filibuster: They simply hired an 
orchestra to play on and on for hours. 

You'll find Santa Fe is casual, urbane, stimu- 
lating. It’s a spicy mixture of the modern and 
the ancient. It’s a city where a matronly soul 
asked an Indian, “But I thought all Indians wore 
feathers?” and the Indian answered in perfect 
English, ““We do, madam, but it’s summer and 
we’re molting.” THE END 


Horsemen passing Palace of Governors, built in 1610. Oldest capitol in 
the United States, flags of Spain, Mexico and Confederacy have flown here 
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Santa Fe homes are truly indigenous. The art of building from mud and 
straw has been handed down from Indian to Spaniard to Anglo-American 
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NEW MEXICO’S Mountain City, 


by ANNE WEST 


appears MILES from the whistle of a train 
and 7000 feet up in the heady New Mexico 
air, one of the oldest white settlements in the 
United States is busy combating a proposed air- 
portwhich would dump civilization at itsdoorstep. 

“Airplane nonsense!” snorted one of the 
town’s artists. “Taos deserves to be approached 
casually, unhurriedly, or not at all.” 

So, for the casual approach, drive to Taos from 
Raton through the cool pines and sycamores of 
Cimarron Canyon or, better yet, go north from 
Santa Fe through the deep gorge of the Rio 








Grande. Emerging from the dark, lava-lined 
canyon, you swing upward onto a plateau—vast, 
raw, primeval. Across the sagebrush plain loom 
the snow-capped Sangre de Cristo Mountains. 
Lying cozily in their sheltering arm, golden and 
shimmering, is the ancient village of Taos. 

“The most beautiful sky line I’ve ever seen,” 
rhapsodized D. H. Lawrence. “It’s more like 
Genesis than anything I can imagine,” says 
Taos-inspired artist Andrew Dasburg. 

Taos is not one, but three, villages. The largest 
is Don Fernando de Taos, known simply as Taos. 
One-story adobe buildings hug three sides of the 
dusty little plaza, where blanketed Indians, dark- 
eyed seforitas, booted cowboys, artists, and vis- 
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7000 feet above sea level 





itors from Hollywood, Paris and New York re- 
gard each other with magnificent unconcern. 

Three miles north is the beautiful. Indian 
pueblo of San Gerénimo, called Taos Pueblo— 
two huge communal buildings facing each other 
across a crystal stream. Southward, on the 
Santa Fe highway, is Ranchos de Taos, where 
Indians grew corn until the Spanish conquerors 
came. Here is the famed Saint Francis of Assisi 
Mission with its two bell towers; its walls six 
feet thick and its heavy buttresses. 

Life has churned like a mountain flood through 
Taos. In the kivas of San Gerénimo, Po-pé 
plotted the Pueblo revolt of 1680 that drove the 
Spaniards from the land for thirteen years. In 
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Apartment house, prehistoric style. Without touching hand to ladder, Taos squaws carry wood or water to topmost floors 


1837, a Taos rabble chopped off the Mexican 
governor’s head in Santa Fe and put one José 
Gonzales, an ignorant Taos Indian, in the 
governor’s chair for a brief period of glory. 

In between times, Spaniards and Indians of 
Taos joined in fighting hostile, pillaging tribes 
that took women and children into slavery. 

After 1803, the year of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the American trappers and scouts came 
roaring out of the mountains to sell their furs, 
buy ammunition and indulge in a week’s de- 
bauch. They gambled, drank, brawled, made 
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love. Kit Carson lies buried in Taos beside his 
native wife. Just off the plaza is his old home. 

After the Civil War, the geld rush poured 
miners over Taos as over other New Mexican 
towns. For fifty years, old prospectors probed 
the mountains, panned the valley sands. 

But Taos came into its own in the twentieth 
century. Not miners, but artists, discovered it. 
In 1898, Bert Phillips and E. L. Blumenschein 
paused at the isolated village on their way to 
Old Mexico. So fascinated were they that 
they stayed. Then other painters— Victor Hig- 
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gins, Emil Bisttram, O. E. Berninghaus, Leon 
Gaspard, John Young-Hunter and Joseph In- 
hof—came with their brushes and their own pet 
theories of art. Their pictures, often startling, 
rarely dull, hangin La Fonda Hotel, the Blue Door 
Curio Shop and the Harwood Foundation. 
Today artists, writers and world travelers giv 
Taos a cosmopolitan, brittle atmosphere. Go 
a private party or to Mike’s night club (the onl} 
one in Taos) and you'll hear yoga, music, 
philosophy, surrealism and French poetry de 
bated in several languages and many accen’ 
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Hour after hour, the ceremonial drums of Taos Pueblo pound out an insistent, 
mesmerizing message of appeasement to the spirits of rain, harvest and fertility 


Every angle of ancient Ranchos de Taos Mission is 
chanting to artists, photographers and sight-seers 


As T. M. Pearce says of Taosefios: “Some are 
born strange, some achieve strangeness and some 
have strangeness thrust upon ’em.” 

After a few shots of Taos lightnin’, the talk 
swings to fabulous characters, past and present. 
There was Padre José Martinez, educator, editor, 
organizer, unfrocked in 1854 for his indiscre- 
tions, from whom numerous Taosefios claim 
descent. And old Doc Martin, who delivered 
hundreds of babies. “See that little boy?” he’d 
say. “He’s mine. He hasn’t been paid for yet.” 

Or you’ll hear tales about the great trium- 
virate— Mabel Dodge Luhan, Frieda Lawrence 
and the Honorable Dorothy Brett. Each had an 
ardent passion for D. H. Lawrence, and each 
Wrote a book about it. Yet all three live near 
one another and on apparently friendly terms. 


Then, too, there was the Englishman who got 
lost in the mountains. His host rounded up some 
Indian friends and beat the forests all night. 
Next morning, when the blue, shivering English- 
man turned up, the host asked incredulously, 
“‘Didn’t you see any of the Indians?” 

“Jolly well right I did,” he spluttered. “I’ve 
been running and hiding from ’em all night!” 

If yours is a macabre taste, visit the Manby 
House. A. R. Manby, wealthy English eccentric, 
was found one fine summer evening minus his 
head. No murder charge was filed; the coroner’s 
jury pronounced it death from “natural causes”’ ! 

Summer is boom time in Taos, but every 
season offers its wonders. In winter, there’s ski- 
ing at Agua Piedra. At the pueblo are Christ- 
mas dances revealing Spanish Catholic influence, 
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It’s a bustle, no less, that Albert Lujan, Taos Indian, 
is fashioning. Men wear these in ceremonial dances 


It’s baking day at Taos Pueblo. Blanket-draped squaws grind the 
corn on stones and cook their bread slowly in outdoor adobe ovens 


Beef strips—called “jerky” by Amer- 
icans—curing in the sun and dry air 


and on January 6 is the Deer Dance. In warmer 
months, you can pack into the mountains. 

No season is more perfect than late fall. Be- 
cause Taosefios use more straw in their adobe 
mud than builders do elsewhere, a golden glint 
always hovers over their walls. But in October 
the cottonwoods glisten too, and the aspens are 
a quivering yellow. Chili peppers hang on 
tawny walls. In the swept earthen yards are 
piles of gray-green pifion and burnt-sienna cedar 
stacked for winter. Taos, like Shangri-La, 
weaves a spell. And don’t forget this when you 
buy a round-trip ticket to New Mexico. More 
than one casual visitor has canceled his return 
coupon. THE END 
For road information to Taos, 


see Facts for Holidays, page 155. 
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N EW MEXICO’S sky city —oldest continuously occupied towninthe U.S. 





Acoma’s location atop a 350-foot rock mesa jutting from barren plains made it a natural fortress against fierce enemy tribes 
P J rf p ag y 


by GLENN R. VERNAM 


HE PEOPLE of Acoma often sit for hours on the 
‘Ten of their sky city looking through the 
strong sunlight at horizons 200 miles away. 
Margaret Ortiz, twelve years old and dignified, 
sits there summer evenings, small against the 
swallowing space that stretches all around. “It is 
beautiful,” she says. Her eyes hide behind a 
straight fringe of lashes. “Besides, then I see if 
anyone is coming.” 

For Acoma, huddled atop a three hundred fifty- 
foot mesa that juts without warning from the 
parched plain, is lonely. Except on feast days 
and Sundays, which bring back those who have 
left to make a living, this seventy-acre plateau is 
nearly deserted. But it remains home for some 


aa 


1500 gentle Indians whose ancestors lived there 
when Captain Hernando de Alvarado of Cor- 
onado’s army passed by in 1540. It is the oldest 
continuously inhabited place in the United 
States. 

Although the beginning of Acoma is lost in 
time, Indian tradition recalls a prehistoric mi- 
gration of its founders from lands far to the south. 
And there are later, but still very old stories, 
of a time when their people lived in the vanished 
village of Katzimo, on neighboring Enchanted 
Mesa. While some of these people were in the 
plains below, tending their corn, a storm de- 
stroyed the only path to the mesa top. Those on 
the summit died of starvation. The others made 
their home on Acoma rock. Whatever its birth 
date, Acoma boasts an antiquity very rare 
among the works of man in this new country. 
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The most remarkable thing about the lofty 
pueblo is that every bit of adobe, each wooden 
roof beam used in building the terraced build- 
ings, which stretch from east to west in three 
parallel lines, had to be back-packed from the 
plain below up the steep trail—until recent years 
a hazardous stairway of toe-holds cut in the rock. 

Forty years were required to carry enough dirt 
from the surrounding plains to make the ceme- 
tery. For generations the people toiled to build 
the massive Franciscan church, one of the finest 
of the old pueblo missions. 

The roof beams, forty feet long, fourteen inches 
square, were hand carried from the Cebollata 
Mountains thirty miles away. Tons of dirt, stone 
and straw, and the water necessary to make 
them into adobe bricks, were carried up the trail 
for the walls, sixty feet high, ten feet thick. 
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To build this Franciscan ch 


e people toiled for generations, haul- 


ing heavy beams and other materials by hand up a precipitous, rocky cliff 


Main Street, 1946—but the straw-and-mud buildings and the outdoor bake 
ovens are like those seen by Francisco Vasquez Coronado’s army in 1540 


“You may read about our church in Death 
Comes for the Archbishop,” said Margaret. Her 
mother, aglitter with turquoise and silver jewelry 
and hooded by a bright shawl, nodded. “A very 
good book. It tells of Acoma.” 

A knowledge of contemporary literature goes 
along with ancient skills. Mrs. Ortiz’ baking 
methods are a thousand years old. 

A few of the Acoma women still weave; most 
of them are skilled potters. All of them walk 
with dignity, feeling their importance as indi- 
Viduals. 

For Acoma women have full command of the 
home and family affairs, an equal voice in public 
matters. The line of descent is matriarchal. 

Government at Acoma is democratic in prac- 
tice as well as theory. At a time when all the 
known world was feudal—governed by kings, 


supported by serfs—the people of Acoma elected 
by vote. Individual greed bowed to collective 
good. These people have lived for centuries with- 
out jails, gendarmes or juvenile delinquency. 
Their gods at times take on forms strange to the 
white mind, but as old Te-Ata once remarked, 
*“We, too, have seen many strange beliefs.” 

A strange lawsuit once grew from Acoma’s 
dispute with Laguna, a neighboring village, over 
possession of a holy painting, a portrait of Saint 
Joseph. Acoma won and Saint Joseph hangs in 
their mission. 

If no rains fall, the Acomites take the picture 
to their farms and let Saint Joseph look the sit- 
uation over. And then it rains. 

“There is drought now,” said Margaret. “We 
have no corn. That is why everyone has gone to 
work in Gallup or Grants.” 
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**When there is no rain, then my sheep die, my fields of corn wither in 
the wind, and I must leave my home and go to work in white man’s town” 


Saint Stephen (San Esteban), Acoma’s patron 
saint, is honored by their largest festival, held 
every September 2. Much of the ritual which 
accompanies this celebration is barred from 
public gaze. There is still plenty to stir the 
imagination. From the time the first throb of 
drums rumbles deep within the enclosed kiva 
until the last perspiring face lays aside its fear- 
some katcina mask, you feel part of another 
world. 

The dissonant chanting, the thud of feet, tae 
grotesquely decorated half-naked dancers are 
the emotion beneath the calm of Acoma, alone 
under its burning blue sky, with the red sea of 
sand surrounding its gothic buttress, the empty, 
timeless spaces which spread out far as the eye 
can see, with no sign of modern man or his 
work. THE END 
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More than 2,500,000 have walked the fringed corridors of the Dome Room. Stalagmites and stalactites joined to form the columns 


NEW MEXICO’S 


(aslsbad —— 


by DOLORES TAYLOR SCOTT 


Vv SILENT, untouched by sun, sculptured by 
the slow seeping of water, Carlsbad Caverns 
stretch for many miles beneath the foothills of 
the Guadalupe Mountains in Southeastern New 
Mexico. 


Any day of any week you may enter this 
underworld of the West and explore a labyrinth 
begun soon after the earth’s crust hardened. The 
caverns now are lighted by 800 concealed lights, 
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its precipices and grottoes spanned by wide, neat 
paths. The trail that leads into this once-blind 
abyss has been trod by 2,500,000 people. They’ve 
come from Arabia, Greece and fifty-nine other 
foreign countries. From Vermont, Louisiana 
and forty-six other states. They come in jalopies, 
by bus, in trucks and limousines. Two things they 
have in common: a desire to see the biggest hole 
in the world; and $1.50 with which to buy the 
admission ticket. 

One day you may see its extraordinary vistas. 
And doubtless you’ll understand the gentleman 
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~ convinces me I want to shake hands with Saint 


from Texas who observed: ‘Seeing this hole 


Peter in the bye and bye.” From the time the 
starting siren sounds at 10:30 a.m., until some 
five hours later, when you plunge again into the 
brilliant western light, your wonder never 
ceases. 

Soon after you walk down the pathway under 
the rocky arched opening of the caverns, you wil 
pass the Bat Cave, not entered on the tour. This 
home of between three and five million bats e* 
tends back from the trail one half mile. 
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They’ve come from all over the world to roam 


beneath the foothills of the Guadalupes 


During the day, the bats hang in great clusters 
on walls and ceiling, out of sight of visitors and 
indifferent to human voices. Each evening, 
except during their hibernation from late October 
to April, these small mammals fly from the cave 
in a funnel-shaped cloud—a sight fascinating to 
all beholders and, as one of the guides explained, 
“Tt’s free—a courtesy of the National Park 
Service!’ These small marauders, you’re told, 
devour over eleven tons of insects in each 
night’s foraging. 

The presence of bats in the cave gave rise to 
one of the strangest industries in the United 
States—the mining of bat fertilizer. More than 
100,000 tons of guano have been taken from this 
tunnel and shipped to California to be used on 
citrus-fruit groves. 


Stick With the Crowd, Madam 


Past the shadowy mysteries of the Bat Cave, 
the line turns. You’re one of a crowd of 800 or 
more, but as the last trace of daylight vanishes 
behind, you’ll feel like the little girl who said to 
her mother, “But it’s so-o-o-o big!” And then, 
with eyes reproachful, as though the sky had 
fallen, added: “And you know how little I 
am!” 

From here on, the way is lit, dimly and im- 
aginatively, by lights hidden in crevices and 
crannies. The modest formations of the Audi- 
torium, where the crowd stops for a short talk on 
the geological history of the caverns, give way to 
more fanciful shapes. But don’t venture to leave 
the trail for interesting forays into the beckoning 
spaces. 

Col. Thomas Boles, who was superintendent 
of the caves for nineteen years until D. S. Libbey 
recently took over, used to say: “If they get off 
the trail once, we put ’em back. If they get off 
again, we figger they’re eccentric and put ’em 
out.” 

As a result of this ruling, there have been 
few casualties: “‘Just one or two heart cases, and 
once a guide slipped and broke his leg.” 

Not that you’ll be unduly tempted to hide out 
in this cave. A man who was facing a murder 
charge tried to do that once. He sneaked in 
with the crowd, lagged behind the others and 
hid. When the tour was over, all the lights were 
turned off. After a few hours in the tongueless 
black of the caverns, this fugitive from justice 
welcomed the searching party that came looking 
for him. 

“I guess there’s something about this hole that 
subdues folks,” a guide said. “Anyway, we aren’t 
bothered with rowdyism in any shape or form. 
It keeps you busy just looking. 

“Folks come out thinking they’ve walked fif- 
teen or twenty miles,” he mused. “Actually their 
feet travel only about seven of the thirty-two 
miles explored.” 

He’s right. Unless you’re one of “those ladies 
who come in wearing thin tall heels and leave 

Walking in their stockings,” the trip is easy 
€nough on your feet. And if you’ll wear a light 
Coat or sweater, you’ll be entirely comfortable in 


this underworld where the year-round tempera- 
ture is 56°. 

The dampish air is fresh, changing every 
twenty-two hours. The caverns have a natural 
air-conditioning system, probably due to drafts 
through other, unknown openings. 

But never have your eyes worked harder. 
Look upward at the bursting flowers that roof 
the King’s Palace; look down into the dark 
shaft of the Bottomless Pit; look around at the 
frozen lace, the gleaming traceries, the mon- 
strous domes, the impenetrable tunnels, the 
towering cliffs. 

There’s loneliness in the caverns. A sort of 
rock-bound, pitiless excess of height and width 
that dwarfs and swallows all things. There’s 
delicate purity in the gleaming “live” forma- 
tions—those still wet and growing. There’s cruel 
exquisiteness of form in fairyland. There’s a 
hush everywhere that turns the thudding of 
1600 feet into a fluttering. And there are the 
titanic dimensions of the Big Room, 4000 feet 
long, 625 feet wide. 

This means little until the guide tells you that 
“a street thirteen blocks long containing build- 
ings as tall as twenty stories” could be dropped 
into this extravagant excavation. 

In the Big Room are many of the most famous 
formations. Giant domes, soaring monoliths, 
distant towers, Gargantuan shadows make this a 
cosmic setting for a drama of giants. 

For all the astonishment seething within his 
breast, the chubby man ahead, who had re- 
moved his hat reverently, could only gasp, 
“Well, this ...ah...@... certainly 
takes the cake!” 

Even the guides are unsatiated. “When I’m 
not working,” said the youngest guide, a misty 
look in his eyes, “I’m trying to write poems 
about what I see down here.” And that’s a 
colossal task. What words can tell the story begun 
200 million years ago? 


Water-Created Furniture 


At that dawn of time, no man was on earth, 
no birds flew the sky. Where the Guadalupe 
foothills now blister under the sun, a sea thrust 
its murky waters. Then the sea vanished, leaving 
a limestone deposit 100 miles long and 2200 feet 
thick. 

Time passed, the Rocky Mountains heaved 
skyward and the sea’s limestone bed was en- 
folded. It was an age when dinosaurs lumbered 
through marshes, lifting their serpentine heads 
to watch flying reptiles. 

During this time and the eternity of days that 
followed, water, gathering in underground 
streams after rains, began a patient carving of 
the soft limestone. 

The seeping water gradually loosened rocks; 
underground acres caved in, forming cragged 
rooms. Drop by drop, the water dissolved the 
stone. 

Each drop carried a minute particle of sedi- 
ment through cracks and fissures, evaporated, 
depositing its tiny load so that pendants and 
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Rock of Ages used to inspire visitors’ hymns 





Spikes grow less than an inch ina thousand years 
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The delicate fountains and gypsum hippos, green lakes and rocky lace in this silent underworld 
of the Guadalupes were visited in a single day by 4000 persons. Shown above are the Totem Poles 


columns of stone were formed— perhaps an inch 
every thousand years. Antlered helictitesbranched 
and sprouted. Curtains of onyx looped the 
walls, woven slowly during the ages. 

It was so the caverns were made. Intricately 
fretted, fringed, starred and pierced in gleaming 
white, this underworld waited. . . . 

And now it was June, 1901. Evening crept 
over the Guadalupe prairie, bringing coolness 
and a purple haze that tinged the far-off moun- 
tains and thickened darkly in the canyons. 

The voigés.of men were loud and clear in this 
lonely place. Tired after a day’s hard work, 
several-cowboys had*made their camp among 
the stunted mesquite and now. were squatting 
comfortably around the-fire, talking. Suddenly, 
from near by, smoke poured forth from the 
earth, boiled upward thick and black. A prairie 
fire? 

“Jim, yo’re young ’n’ spry. Better ride over 
and have a look-see,” 


A World Full of Bats 


So Texas-born Jim White saddled up and 
rode towards the seething cloud. What he saw 
was stranger than fire. 

From a hole in the barren hill poured 
bats—hundreds of thousands of small dark 
bats, fluttering softly, shrieking impercep- 
tibly, on their way to ride the skies for food. “It 
looked,” Jim said, “like the world was chock- 
full of bats.” 

Old-timers knew of the existence of the cave, 
and Jim himself had seen that hole in the hillside 
before. Toil-bitten men had better things to do 
than venture into any danged old hole. But, 
watching the endless outpouring of bats, Jim 
White resolved to explore the cave. 

A few days later, accompanied by a young 
Mexican boy, armed with torches and a little 
food, he entered the caverns—a pioneer into a 
world “with solid darkness stained.” 

On each side loomed monstrous shapes; at 
every turn the black mouths of tributary tunnels 
swallowed their feeble light. A single slip of 
the foot meant certain death. 
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For three days and nights the nineteen-year- 
old cowboy and the fifteen-year-old Mexican 
stumbled through the caverns’ muted wastes. 
Neither of them had ever heard of a stalagmite 
or a stalactite; neither had ever before explored a 
cave. Marking their path with piles of stone, 
soot marks from their torches and lengths of 
twine, they ventured into the unknown. 

What Jim saw and felt in that world turned 
his head, folks thought. He told his story to all who 
would listen. 

**Jim’s got them bats in his belfry,”’ they said. 

It was not until Ray Davis, Carlsbad photog- 
rapher, was persuaded to explore “Jim’s hole” 
that the doubters betaine boosters. The twenty- 
four pictures that Davis took in the caverns were 
indisputable testimony that the cowboy was 
right. 

Hundreds who saw those pictures came out 
to the cave to be lowered in a bucket to this 
dun-and-silver wonderland. The stories they 
told of what they’d seen brought others. Finally, 
a “government man” came to see if the caverns 
might be “‘big enough to consider.” 

They were. 

President Coolidge declared the cave territory 
a National Monument in 1923. And ever since, 
in growing numbers, people have been whizzing 
the 166 miles up Highway 62 from El Paso, de- 
touring 275 miles from Albuquerque or coming 
in by all the less traveled roads—to see Carlsbad 
Caverns. 

“The fact that we’re ninety miles from noth- 
ing doesn’t stop them from coming,” Colonel 
Boles told me. “Our record-breaker was August 
thirty-first, 1943, when over four thousand 
people piled in here. S-s-s-st! What a day tha 
was!” ay. 

Some people make an annual pilgrimage to 
the caverns and each year (a practice temporarily 
interrupted during the war) high-school seniors 
from all over New Mexico arrive en masse for a 
tour of the caverns. 

This event, known as “Governor’s Day,” 
was begin years ago by Gov. Richard Dillon, 
and is respectfully attended by the current 
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These stony cascades were born when dino- 
saurs lumbered on the earth above the caverns 


first gentleman each spring. “Everyone has 
a lot of fun on Governor’s Day,” Colonel 
Boles said. 

Part of their fun—and you'll enjoy the game 
too—is finding familiar shapes among the cavern 
formations. The imaginative have found every- 
thing from a baby hippo to George Washington 
drinking at a fountain. There are bird nests, 
frozen waterfalls, a whale’s mouth, the profile 
of W. C. Fields. 

The “elephant ears” in the Queen’s Chamber 
are enormous sheet stalactites. The “iceberg” is 
nothing less than a loose rock weighing 200,000 
tons. 

The largest known stalagmite in the world, 
sixty-two feet high and sixteen feet in diameter, 
is called The Giant Dome. One relatively small 
chamber containing monstrous, smooth, ana- 
tomically shaped rocks is dubbed The Bone 
Yard. There’s a wishing well, and totem poles. 
There’s a Jumping-Off Place and a Temple of 
the Sun. 

But it’s the Rock of Ages that more than two 
million men, women and children will never 
forget. At the foot of this impressive stalagmite 
mass, several millions of years old, the crowd 
formerly came to a halt. One by one the lights 
were turned off, plunging the caverns into what 
everyone described as “‘the blackest black I ever 
saw.” And while eyes strained to pierce this 
solid darkness, someone would start the hymn, 
Rock of Ages. This ceremony was stopped in 
December, 1944. Why? In Carlsbad theyll tell 
you that war-strained emotions were over- 
whelmed by the experience. 


Lunch in the Pit of the Earth 


Before entering the Big Room, lunch is served 
in one of the strangest dining rooms in the world. 
The cavern lunchroom, 750 feet below the 
earth’s surface, is equipped to seat and serve 
1500 at once. The menu is simple: sandwiches, 
fruit, beverage and cookies. 

The polite guides who escort the sight-seers 
to this first resting. place say that of all the 
questions they must answer during the tour, one 
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query is far and away most frequent: “Where is 
the rest room?” The answer: “Modern rest 
rooms are located near the lunch cave.” 

Other questions aren’t so easily answered: 
“Were there trails and lights here when the 
first explorers came in?” “How deep is the 
Bottomless Pit?” “How many miles of unex- 
plored caverns?” 

Although the caverns have been extensively 
explored no one can estimate how many miles of 
tunnels writhe beneath the Guadalupe desert. 
Three main levels have been discovered at Carls- 
bad Caverns. Tourists visit only the 750-foot 
level, but they get a peek into the gloom that 
shrouds a chamber 900 feet beneath the earth’s 
surface. And there’s another vast subterranean 
apartment on the 1320-foot level. 

These two levels, only partially explored, are 
not open to the public. Guides admit that there 
are probably other undiscovered depths. 

Soft-pedaled is the fact that the entire park 
area is riddled by at least 100 other caves—some 
as lavishly decorated by nature, a few almost as 
large, as cowboy Jim’s. 

Of the known caves, 23 have been partially 
explored in the hope that one of them might 
open into Carlsbad Caverns. 

But it takes more than pennies to open large 
caves. Over a million and a half dollars have 
been spent in the past eighteen years mak- 
ing Carlsbad Caverns safe and comfortable. 
“There’s no use opening the others,” explained 
a guide. “We’ve already got more cave than 


we know what to do with.” Requests to see 
these other caves are refused with a polite 
note of regret. 

The fanciful advance the theory that the 
Guadalupe desert stretches its sands and cacti 
over One enormous connected labyrinth. One 
wry prophet added, “If they don’t stop fiddling 
around with these atom bombs, there’s going to 
be a boom in these parts for underground apart- 
ments.” 

Cavern guides, through long years of dealing 
with the whims of the public, have grown 
tolerant. Their expression remains benign even 
when they mention the girl who married in the 
caverns because she had promised her mother 
she’d marry “no man on earth.” In fact, no 
fewer than fifteen weddings have been held in 
the caverns. And sometime, long ago, a man met 
his death here. 


Caves of the Dead 


On his pioneer trip with the Mexican boy, 
Jim White found a water-swollen skeleton, in- 
tact, with grinning skull and “thigh bones as 
big as the largest beef shank.” 

Jim believes the skeleton was once a brave and 
too-curious Indian. But most authorities think 
the caverns were taboo among the primitive 
people who roamed the arid lands above. There 
are Indian legends which tell of a time when 
“evil spirits” seized some of their people and 
imprisoned them in the black hole. For years, 
an annual religious chant was held near the 


caverns and food left in the entrance for these 
unfortunates. 

Another legend indicates that the Indians be- 
lieved the bats were the souls of their dead and 
the caverns a world no mortal dared enter. 

Certainly, after spending several hours under 
the cactus-prickled red hills of the Guadalupes, 
taxes, traffic and prejudices will seem remote. 
Whether you return by way of one of the modern 
elevators—up-to-date affairs which rise 750 feet 
in 67 seconds—or whether you retrace your steps 
along the path, your eyes will become adjusted 
to the blazing day more quickly than your soul 
can reaccept the world. 

And whether you ride the special bus back 
twenty-seven miles to Carlsbad or return iri your 
own car to near-by White’s City, there’ll be a 
curious languor in your blood. 

Riding over the desolate hills, you'll be sur- 
rounded by the seventy-eight square miles in- 
cluded in the park. The sun is sliding behind 
the 9000-foot lift of the Guadalupes. Beneath 
the spinning tires of your car lies an underworld 
of unknown extent—an interminable, spectacular 
space whose night will be barred and locked 
until tomorrow. 

Its cliffs and pools, its canescent draperies 
and gypsum grape clusters, its mysteries and its 
silences are waiting for the morning—when 
others like you will enter and be astounded by the 
big hole known as Carlsbad Caverns. THE END 
Carlsbad’ s extra services and what they 

cost in Facts for Holidays, page 155 


The Big Room is 4000 feet long, filled with soaring towers and domes that cast Gargantuan shadows 
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The world’s largest Navajo rug, above, is 36 feet long, 24 feet wide and was two 
years in the making. However, the biggest rug isn’t always the best or most artistic 
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These are tourist bait: the weaving hasty, the 
colors violent, the ceremonial characters inaccurate 


NEW MEXICO’S 


The design of this expensive, colorful whirling-logs 
rug is based upon Navajo ceremonial sand painting 


Navaj 0 Rugs 


N FIFTEEN MILLION ACRES, stretching from no- 
O where to beyond, where Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Utah and Colorado join, live forty-five thou- 
sand Navajo Indians. The men are tall and dis- 
dainful as the mountains. The women walk swiftly, 
gracefully, feeling the freedom of their silent land. 
The People, for so they complacently call them- 
selves, express the beauty that surrounds them in 
their art: the men in fashioning jewelry of silver 
and turquoise; the women in weaving rugs. 
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Over a hundred years ago, the rugs were 
simple, unbordered blankets, woven in horizontal 
stripes, but subtly colored with vegetable dyes. 
For a good rug of this period, a knowing collector 
now may pay $2000 or more. Even more cov- 
eted are bayeta rugs, brilliant with the red of 
an imported English baize which the Navajo 
women unraveled and rewove into the blankets. 

The introduction of cheap aniline dyes re- 
sulted in sOme of the most atrocious rugs in 
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Navajo women—never the men—are the weavers. They work 
from no prepared pattern; the design is completed from memory 


A chief’s blanket, distinguished by bold 
vertical stripes, is a collector’s delight 


Navajo history. Lured by easy sales, the Navajo 
women forsook vegetable dyes, using cotton warp 
in place of wool. “‘Most dudes,” one trader com- 
plained, “‘are looking for just three things in a 
Navajo rug. It has got to be big, red and cheap.” 
You can still buy gaudy rugs, cluttered with 
bizarre symbols, but you don’t have to. In re- 
cent years, the Navajos have revived the old 
harmonious designs; the dyes are of excellent 
quality, the wool home-grown. For $75 you 
can buy a straight-edged, tightly woven blanket 
that will lie flat for years. Or you can pay $1000 
for a rug of traditional whirling-logs design. 
The annual financial return to the tribe from 
the sale of rugs. may reach a million in a good 
year—a staggering total of woman-hours at the 
rate of about five cents an hour. Today’s young 
Navajo girls feel there’s little incentive to continue 
life in a hogan squatting before a loom. THE END 


Photographs by George Geyer 
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FOR VALUE 


Gryiy cutianding design features and preyfomance 


Compare Navion design features and perform- 
ance with other personal planes before you 
buy. Its special wing design makes the Navion 
easy to fly. Long range, high speed and half-ton 
useful load make the Navion ideal for business 
use as well as pleasure. Here is a brief check list 
for comparison: All-metal construction...Elec- 
tric starting system...185 h.p. air-cooled engine 
...Wariable-pitch propeller... Power-retractable, 


NATURAL COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL HESSE 


steerable tricycle landing gear... Hydraulically 
operated landing flaps...360° cabin visibility... 
Comfortable seating for four people... Luggage 
compartment spacious as average sedan trunk 
... Luxurious interior styling. Write today for 
detailed information. Dept. H-5, North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles Municipal 
Airport, Los Angeles 45, California. Flyaway 
factory price $6,100 plus sales tax in California. 





Designed aod bull by- 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 


INC. 
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At the foot of the Oscura Mountains, roads converge on Zero Point. It is surrounded by a half-mile splatter of greenish glass. A fence guards the site 


NEW MEXICO’S ATOM SITE 


by WILL LANE 


N A REMOTE and lonely part of south-central New 
Mexico, there isa strange wound on the face of 
the earth. The scar, shaved clean of vegetation 
and neatly sutured with steel fence, is the womb 
of the Atomic Age. This is where our planet in 
travail and in a blaze of light, on July 16, 1945, 
gave birth to the promise of a new human era. 
Where the best-kept secret of the war was 
tested, military secrecy is in process of lifting. 
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National Monument planned for crater of first atomic bomb 


When the armed guards are withdrawn, and the 
iron gates thrown open to the public, it will be 
the only place in the world, outside of Japan 
or remote Bikini Atoll, where you can see the 
effect of a nuclear-fission bomb. 

This is where, in a full-dress rehearsal, the 
finger of destiny wrote a giant X in the sand 
below a pillar of smoke topped by a mushroom 
cloud. Across the sea, three weeks later, the 
finger hovered over Japan. Over Hiroshima, 
then over Nagasaki, a blinding ball of fire burst 
with demoniac fury. Japan sued for peace. 
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The very next day, the record shows, the site 
of the A-bomb test was recommended by the 
Alamogordo Chamber of Commerce and other 
agencies for incorporation into the National 
Park system a8 a national monument. Requests 
for permission to visit the historic spot began to 
besiege the War Department from sight-seers, 
teachers, preachers—and even soldiers. Air- 
planes, civilian and military, passing near the 
area, asked for permission to fly over it. 


Photographs by Alfred A. DéLardi 
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At Zero, only crumbling stumps remain of four reinforced-concrete legs 
which held a 110-foot steel tower. The holes were dug to test for radioactivity 
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For a mile around, the desert still shows how it was blow-torched by the 
atom blast. These pictures are the first to show the atom site in full color 


Recognizing this interest, the National Park 
Service surveyed the area and now has com- 
pleted plans to convert some 3500 acres of New 
Mexican dry grazing land into a National Monu- 
ment for public use. 

A museum is planned to house a graphic 
exhibit, telling not only the story of the test 
explosion but also the background of toil, plans 
and dreams that were poured into the atomic 
experiment to materialize a fantastic theory into 
a globe-shaking reality. One exhibit may be a 
B-29 superfortress which took part in the atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, accord- 
ing to Newton B. Drury, director of the Na- 
tional Park Service. The governor of New Mex- 
ico is arranging for the transfer to the Federal 
Government of state lands within the area. 


Possibly in a year visitors may be permitted 
to stand in the crater which marks the Zero 
Point of the test. 

Though awe-inspiring to the imagination, it 
is unimpressive to the eye. You might expect 
that the most powerful bomb in the world 
would carve the deepest crater but, because 
the explosion was above the ground, the 
crater is only a saucerlike depression. Stand- 
ing in the center, your eyes are almost on the 
level of the surrounding ground. It is no more 
than a couple of yards deep. 

At your feet are four crumbling stumps—all 
that is left of the concrete legs of a structural 
steel tower. Looking up, you confront only 
blazing sunlight where the tower once held 
the bomb a hundred feet above the ground. 
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Around the crater is the crust of atomsite, the new substance formed— 
actually created—when fused metal and sand flowed like bacon grease 


Less than two miles from Zero} tall yucca plants are growing again, for 
time heals everything. The dark Oscura mountain range overlooks the site 


Around the crater, the ground is covered with 
a green crust. It doesn’t look like clover, or like 
any green ever seen in the desert. It is a green, 
not of life, but of death. This is a new substance 
for which a new word had to be coined. It is 
atomsite, the slag created by the unearthly heat 
of the blast which melted and vaporized the 
desert sand and mixed it with the gaseous and 
molten iron of the steel tower. The green color 
comes from the iron and impurities in the sand. 

The crust of atomsite is laid down in a layer a 
half mile in diameter. It is mostly about half an 
inch thick, interspersed with dark specks and air 
bubbles. The surface is as hard and slick as glass. 
It appears amorphous on the surface and crystal- 
line below. The color of the formation is dulled 
now, by a patina of wind-blown sand, but where 
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Birth of the Atomic Age. On July 16, 1945, the first 
atom bomb exploded with the light of a hundred suns 


you chip the surface, it glitters like salt crystals 
in sunlight. 

Beyond the atomsite area, only the charred 
roots of blow-torched desert plants remain in 
the sand. The surrounding fence, built after the 
explosion to protect the site, is about a mile in 
diameter, or over three miles around. Possibly 
it is the longest wire mesh fence ever put up. 
Outside the fence, the plants begin to be a little 
taller, their tops having escaped the ascending 
force of the blast. Some yucca plants survived and 
here and there also are traces of new vegetation. 

Beyond a two-mile circle, the desert is covered 
with an unusually thick growth for this kind of 
semiarid country. There is an abundance of 
sagebrush, rabbit brush, greasewood and tall 
yucca plants. When the area was isolated as part 
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This book is a veritable roster of the world’s greatest nuclear physicists. It contains the names 
of every person who has entered the site. The iron gates are still guarded by Military Police 


of the Alamogordo bombing range and protected 
from the cattle herds that often overgraze such 
country, the plant life apparently suffered less 
from the depredations of bombs than of cattle. 

The entire area is part of the great Chihuahua 
Desert which stretches into Texas and Mexico. 
Vast and lonely, the only signs of life are occa- 
sional ranch houses and herds of cattle or sheep. 
Coyotes may be seen, skulking tail down, keeping 
their distance. Deer and other game animals are 
said to inhabit the surrounding mountains. Dust 
devils appear suddenly. Like a whirling dervish, 
a column of dust dances nervously over the land. 

When rain falls, it usually is a fitful squall 
accompanied by lightning and thunder. Where 
lightning has struck the ground, fulgurites are 
found—tubes of sand fused like atomsite, about 
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Before entering, visitors must remove watches, rings and other metal objects. They are limited 
to 15 minutes and carry photographic indicators to reveal any exposure to dangerous radiation 


SAN ANTONIO 


Old Fort Craig 


To SANTA §E 


| HOT SPRINGS 


ALAMOGORDO 


To EL PASO To EL PASO 
we. Se) ee eee oe ee yt 


Desert roads lead to the Atom Site, about 35 
miles southeast of San Antonio, New Mexico 








the thickness of a ‘little finger. People once 
feared the deadly heat and force of nature’s light- 
ning. Today they fear man’s atomic bomb. 

This bleak region, obviously, is not what one 
would select for a Sunday-afternoon picnic. But 
its importance overshadows any natural disad- 
vantage for the visitor. Said the director of the 
National Park Service, “Because of the effect 
that the atomic bomb had in hastening the ter- 
mination of World War Two, and will undoubt- 
edly have on the entire future history of the world, 
it was felt that the site of this test explosion is of 
peculiar historic significance and should be pre- 
served as a national monument.” 

The monument area probably will include 
some of the recording, observation and control 
centers used in the test, as well as the center of 
the explosion. These are miles apart, so they will 
be connected by a fenced-in right of way. A 
small area of atomsite will be covered with a 
glass frame to preserve it in situ, exactly as 


The crater has not yet lost all radioactivity. A photographic plate 
placed on pieces of atomsite material is affected as by visible light 


Command Post, where the button was pressed, one of three massive bunkers 
built six miles from Zero, will be preserved as part of proposed national monument 


created by the blast. The rest of the atomsite 
deposit will be left exposed to wind and weather. 
Small pieces of this unique material embedded 
in transparent plastic would be coveted by the 
souvenir-minded. 

When construction will start depends first 
upon approval of the plan, then upon the avail- 
ability of materials to build the museum, cus- 
todian’s buildings, and roads. Considerable pre- 
paratory work has been done while investigating 
the status of the land and drawing up the proposal 
for submission to the President. He has the 
authority to proclaim a national monument. 

The area lies within the Army’s Alamogordo 
bombing range. This part of Southern New Mex- 
ico, all the way to the Texas border, has been 
used by the Ordnance Department to test V2’s 
and other rockets. The release of the atom site by 
the Army is still to be worked out. 

The idea of making a national shrine out of 
a bomb crater which may be a signpost on the 
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way to world destruction is conducive to 
qualms in souls more sensitive than the Alamo- 
gordo Chamber of Commerce. The bomb can- 
not be ignored nor the work that brought it 
into being undone, but the fact of its existence, 
so unpredictable for human good or evil, is too 
new and too awesome for present perspective. 
Perhaps its treatment as a national monu- 
ment may be an index to man’s respect for his 
own power and his control of it. Perhaps the 
crowds who will gather at the birthplace of this 
possible new age may let their behavior speak for 
all their fellows. There will be the post-card tourist 
and the noisy kids and the blank-faced matron 
asking, ‘‘Well, is that all there is to it?” But there 
are bound to be also the men and women who will 
look at the site silently and turn away, wonder- 
ing—for how many years?—what man has made 
for himself, what the site really means. THE END 

Facts for Holidays, page 155, locates 
the desert atom site and the roads to it 


Atom Bomb No. 1 was assembled in this abandoned ranch house and then 
trucked about three miles to Zero for the test. The building suffered little damage 


Less than 40 air miles to the west, Fort Craig once overlooked 
the “Jornada del Muerto,” Journey of Death of early travelers 
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ALAMOGORDO 


by E. B. WHITE 


NE MORE JOURNEY must I make, one last solemn pilgrimage, 
I, visitor of shrines, natural wonders, battlefields, caves, 
monuments, points of interest everywhere. 
It is not enough that I have seen 
Greenfield, Indiana—birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley 
(I passed through Greenfield in 1922, full throttle), 
Not eriough that I have walked the very streets of East Aurora 
Where Elbert Hubbard strolled with his disciples (and the tooling 
“of the leather, the thinking of the clean, obvious thoughts). 
I caught a fish once 
Standing in the Yellowstone under Fishing Bridge, 
And made snowballs at 8500 feet elevation— 
(“Writing or carving initials on geyser and hot-spring formations 
is absolutely prohibited”). But it is not enough. 
Following a trail of candy wrappers down a long flight of steps 
I descended into Mammoth Cave, led by a Negro guide, 
Listened to the witticisms of the other visitors—the perfect card 
from Dayton, who saw the comical side of a stalactite. 
Later I passed through Zion City, 
Where the sign said to put my cigarette out and never submit to 
vaccination; 
And in Mandan, North Dakota, stood on the spot where the West begins 
(it said so on the sign). 
These do not suffice. | must make one more journey. 
Have you heard about the new national shrine in a remote section of 
New Mexico—the place called Zero? : 
Ever heard about the stuff called atomsite, sand turned into stone? 
(They say from a distance you can hardly tell it from a field of 
clover). 
Thirty-five hundred acres of grazing land, where the National Park 
Service plans to build the Atomic Shrine? 
Ladies and gentlemen, inside these iron gates 


(“Step inside, Madam, don’t lag, please; folks, will you step a 
little closer for the guided tour!”’) 

Inside these gates is the only spot in the entire world (outside of 
Japan, of course, and Bikini) 

Where you can see the full effect of an atomic explosion. 


Build the museum, O builders! Have it ready for me when I come. 

Then, when the radioactivity has been dissipated and the rays no 
longer threaten my white corpuscles, 

Letter the proper sign and let me in. And don’t forget 

To give the date. I like dates. 

July 16, 1945. 

Give the hour, the minute, the very second of the blast. 

Exactly five-thirty a.m. “Beginning of the atomic age.” 

Alamogordo, Alamogordo—my last pilgrimage. Earliest bomb crater in 
the atomic world. Most famous deathsite. 

Note, ladies and gentlemen, how the effect radiates in all directions, 

With color and shading gradually growing darker like the petals of 
a flower. 

Those who are hungry will find an appetizing, moderately priced 
meal in the Nuclear Snack Bar, just outside the gate, and 
clean rest rooms. 

Take home a souvenir of atomsite for the children. 


No, it is not enough to have seen the birthplace 

Of James Whitcomb Riley, the pond where Thoreau built his camp. 

I have one last pilgrimage to make, 

One final shrine to visit. 

I hope there. will be a funny man among the group—in the greatest 
deathsite of them all. Someone (from Dayton, perhaps) who 
will see the humorous side of craters. 

I rather think the rest room will be clean. 


Illustration by William Gropper 
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ATRLITE LUGGAGE 


. for discerning men and women 


AMELIA EARHART LUGGAGE NEWARK 5. N. J. -.. at fine stores everywhere 








A woman cut her hair to make the wig which 


Although they are poor, the people do what they can to make their churches beautiful. The Duran 
adds realism to this expressive head of Cristo 


Tos 
Chapel at Talpa, built long ago, was decorated with paper roses, lace and embroidery by parishioners 
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A sensitive and dignified statue of Saint Ray- 


A witty santero depicted Saint Michael’s van- 
mond, a popular saint in 18th century New Mexico 


Cordova’s large bulto of Saint Peter is unique. 
quished enemy propped comfortably on one elbow 


Statues of this saint are rare in New Mexico 
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A naive folk art is prized by modern collectors 


by MITCHELL WILDER 


$ INDIGENOUS to New Mexico as the simple 
A adobe houses which crouch on the hills is the 
religious folk art which flourished there from 
about 1750 to 1850. Long scorned and fre- 
quently discarded by their owners in favor of gilt 
and plaster commercial church furnishings, 


Photographs by the author 


charming effigies of saints and holy persons were 
recognized as genuine American art about 
twenty-five years ago by New Mexican aesthetes. 

The word santos is a generic term for the effi- 
gies. The likenesses of saints carved in the round 
are called bultos; those painted or incised on a 


flat board are known as retablos. It is generally 
believed that the santos makers (santeros) wet 
simple Spanish farmers who learned their craft 
frem talented Franciscan priests. Since every 
home had a patron saint and the demand for 
religious art greatly exceeded the supply avail 
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To see altars like this one at Trampas, tourists 
must drive over dusty roads to isolated villages 


Cris delicate carving of the Holy Virgin has 
Gy" the symbols which once rested in her hands 


able in this northernmost Spanish frontier, many 
a layman turned santero. 

Santos served the same purpose in eighteenth- 
century New Mexico as they do in modern 
churches. In a land of droughts, hostile Indians 
and suclden death, the bond between saint and 
mortal was understandably intimate. The santos 
were real people, treated with reverence and 
Courtesy, yet not above reproach. Saint Anthony, 
traditi tally of great aid in locating lost articles, 
might be turned face to the wall, locked in a 
trunk or roundly scolded if the lost was not 
found. Helpful saints were given gifts. 

Sanieros, influenced by baroque Spanish 
church ‘urnishings, attempted realism in their 
work. Bits of mica made a glinting eye; human 
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Love, simply expressed, resulted in a master- 
piece which captures the Virgin Mother’s grief 


Ladders ascend to the Holy. Trinity, portrayed 
on this old retablo as three identical personages 


hair fashioned realistic wigs; tiny carved teeth 
and tongue are often revealed by parted lips; 
movable arms were attached with leather or cloth. 

It was the limitations of crude tools, splinter- 
ing wood and an untrained hand which de- 
veloped the bold style admired today by critics. 

The carving of legs was complicated. There- 
fore most bultos are columnar in form, a con- 
venience made possible by representing the saint 
in long robes. Hands, head, feet were carved 
separately and then pegged to the form. Native 
gypsum plaster coated the entire figure, thickly 
applied to build up garment folds, hair, or dec- 
orative trim. Lastly the bulto was painted. 

More spectacular than the individual santos 
are the altars executed by the native artisans. 
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Every church in New Mexico once possessed 
a native altar similar to this one at Chimayo 


The people express their devotion and faith 
with gifts of clothing, jewelry and food to santos 


A human desire to be “in style” prompted re- 
moval of the old altar and replacement by a 
gleaming white altar table with bright chromo 
panels. The church now frowns on these changes. 

In small villages such as El Cerrito, Trampas, 
Cordova, Talpa, and Ranchos de 
will still find native religious art in the 
churches. Several of the curio stores in Santa Fe 
and Taos have santos for sale. There are collec- 
tions at the Cathedral Museum and the Museum 
of New Mexico in Santa Fe, at the University of 
New Mexico in Albuquerque and the Brooklyn 
Museum in New York. With the exception of 
Saint Peter, the santos pictured above belong 
to a fine collection at the Taylor Museum at 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. THE END 


Taos you 
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GEORGIA O’KEEFFE 


“New Mexican Landscape and Sandhills,” 
by Georgia O’Keeffe, who made the bleached 
skulls and unadorned landscape of this state 
famous. Miss O’Keeffe has spent the past 
fourteen summers at Abiquiu, near Santa Fe, 
and plans to make it her permanent home 


PETER HURD 


New Mexico is proud of nationally famous 
native son Peter Hurd, who lives at San Pa- 
tricio, near Roswell. “The Rodeo” (shown 
right) is as typical of life in this region as 
the western clothes Hurd loves to wear 


Art and New Mexico 


AINTERS with nine cats, painters with two 
Pain and painters with and without beards 
have come from all over the world to make their 
home in New Mexico’s two art colonies: Taos 
and Santa Fe. 

Some have come because they heard peace was 
here, a stimulating and exotic cultural pattern, a 
steady light whose radiance enters an artist and 
warms his creative powers. A few, like writer 
D. H. Lawrence, came because Mabel Dodge 
Luhan went “down inside myself” and called. 
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Once there, most stay. For the challenge of 
the land and sky is constant and compelling to 
an artist. This is no land to sit before and cap- 
ture with piddling brush strokes. This land is 
stern, contorted and full of faraway tenderness 
where sky joins mountains. There is immensity 
which attacks ego at its very roots. 

To understand and translate this land is a task 
which each meets in his own way. New Mexico 
has never developed a school of painting, al- 
though there’s always a rash of the obvious: 
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Indians looking noble; adobe houses strung with 
scarlet chili; golden aspens against blue skies. 
Among the nearly 200 paintings exhibited at 
the 1946 annual fiesta show in the Art Museum 
of Santa Fe, the academic and the transcen- 
dental were equally at home. Peter Hurd, 
with unselfconscious realism, Howard Schleeter 
with dramatic abstraction, Raymond Jonson 
with emotional non-objectiveness, Georgia 
O’Keeffe with immaculate subjectiveness and 
Emil Bisttram with bold experimentalism— 
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ANDREW DASBURG 


Born in Paris, Dasburg moved to Taos in 
1917, when only a narrow wagon road con- 
nected Santa Fe with that isolated village. 
His painting, “Adobe Walls,” shows a gay 
washday scene in the land of mud houses 


THEODORE VAN SOELEN 


Often the only sign of civilization on the 
roads which hurl across New Mexico is 
a bleak general store. Theodore Van Soe- 
len, who ranches at Tesuque, portrays this 
lonely outpost with humor in “Gas Station” 


The colonies at Santa Fe and Taos have made brilliant contributions to Americana 


interpret the life that surrounds them. 
The lure of New Mexico as a painter’s country 
a first reported by Joseph Henry Sharp, who 
ketched there in 1880. Bert Phillips and Ernest 
- Blumenschein spread the fame of Taos. 
*orge Bellows, Robert Henri and Albert Growl 
ee followed to Santa Fe by Sheldon Parsons, 
ald Cassidy, John Sloan, Randall Davey and 
dozen others. In 1917 Bellows and Henri, 
sisted by Edgar L. Hewett, established the 
panta Fe Art Museum. Its open-door policy 


is unique in American art. Free exhibition 
space is given to any artist. There is no jury. 

New Mexico has become increasingly art- 
conscious in recent years. Enrollment at the 
University’s art department swells with every 
term; the Harwood Foundation at Taos flour- 
ishes; under state sponsorship, traveling shows of 
the work of New Mexico painters are exhibited 
in small towns. 

The world has become increasingly conscious 
of New Mexico as an art center through the na- 
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tional recognition of artists like O’Keeffe, Jon- 
son, Hurd, Davey, Victor Higgins, Andrew Das- 
burg, Agnes Tait and scores of others. 

Every month new painters come to begin their 
struggle with space and light. They live in the 
solitude of work, but their presence is revealed 
by their satellites—tense, hungry-eyed, sheet- 
picking souls who nudge into the bright light 
of achievement and who generally eat break- 
fast with hang-overs that are fearful to con- 
template. THE END 
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**All this and bedsprings, too?” Amador Hotel rooms are 


NEW MEXICO'’S 


Slaphappy Hlostelry 


by FRED SHAW 


HE TouRIST had registered at the Amador only 
a. morning, and he still felt odd as he edged 
past the lifelike figure of a matador, picked his 
way among tom-toms, war bonnets, and cigar- 
store Apaches, and finally pulled up at the hotel 
desk. He cleared his throat. ‘‘Manager?” 

“I’m not the manager. I just registered here 
a few days ago myself, but maybe I can help.” 

“They forgot to give me a key.” 

The man at the desk pushed his book aside. 
““A key? Oh, you won’t need a key. See that room 
over there? The lady who rents it is in Bombay, 
India, and that’s the way she left her door—half 
open. | guess you can go out without worrying.” 

That’s the sort of thing that goes on at the 
Amador Hotel in Las Cruces, New Mexico. At 
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the Amador, individualists are still rugged, tra- 
dition is highly regarded, and folklore of a sort 
is alive and growing. Occasionally Indians stalk 
into the lobby, grunt, and stalk out again. A new- 
comer registers for a single night and stays twenty 
years. Ifa kitchen helper quits he hires his own 
replacement. A free-verse poet drifts in, borrows 
a typewriter, and stays to celebrate the hotel in 
deathless lines. Traveling musicians often enter- 
tain in the lobby. Frequently, between the time 
the manager goes to bed and gets up, a regular 
customer comes in, registers, finds his room, 
sleeps a few hours, and goes, leaving a check on 
the desk. 

Even a telegram for a reservation refuses to fit 
the national stereotype: RESERVE NATALIA AND 
BATH FOR NIGHT OF MAY 15. That means the 
tourist wants a four-room suite opening on the 
patio; for, in keeping with an old Spanish cus- 
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comfortable, if rococo. The ‘canopied bed was brought from New Orleans in a covered wagon 


Folklore and rugged 


individualism rub shoulders 


at the Amador in Las Cruces! 


tom, or something, all sixty-five rooms in the 
Amador are named—most of them for seforilas 
The Campbells, who own and manage the hotel 
like to talk about their mingling of tradition will 
modern service; but it doesn’t always add up @ 
sweetness and light. People with a passion 
room service, elevators and brisk bellhops wi 
be happier if they just skip the Amador. 

Not that the -hotel doesn’t do right by! 
guests. You may have to find your own room 


Photographs by George W. Thompson 
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The lobby is the size of a cow corral stuffed with Spanish, Indian and pioneer-American relics. There 
is everything from Navajo blankets on the balcony to a rattlesnake which is not as alive as it looks 


The patio is framed with wild honeysuckle, cactus plants, palms and a stagecoach which is as old as the 
93-year-old inn, run by the Campbell family: Frank, his son Martin A. (for Amador), and daughter-in-law 


Unceremonious is the word for the treatment of relics and guests alike. A lacquered and turbaned 
Indian Prince,” reclining on an ornate coverlet, is one of the lobby attractions of dubious artistic merit 





**Reserve Dorotea and bath,” wired a guest. 
The rooms are innocently, if coquettishly, named 


The stuffed matador, a lifelike figure, wears the 
cape of the renowned bullfighter, Miguel Lopez 


Incoming guests enjoy the healthful exercise 
of carrying their own bags, trunks and suitcases 


A ™ ” 











The exterior of the hotel, with its adobe walls, is Spanish colonial. In 
pioneer days it housed the court, jail, post office, theater and town saloon 


carry your own bags, but there’s nothing imper- 
sonal about the place. In fact, it’s used to taking 
over the problems of its guests. A maid will 
watch your baby if you want to goout—or you can 
leave him with someone in the lobby. If you’re 
a soldier on a three-day pass, Mr. Campbell will 
say, “Sure, son, two dollars is a little high. Re- 
member, though, the more for the room the less 
for the whisky; and don’t make too much noise 
when you come in tonight.” 

After less than a week in this sort of atmos- 
phere, many a tourist begins to become modestly 
proprietary, registering newcomers, helping them 
select books from the hotel library, answering 
their questions, and showing a skeptical inter- 
est in any proposed change. “Paint the balcony? 
Well, maybe it could use it, but the way I see 
things you ought to leave this place as it is.” 

Much of the hotel’s flavor is the flavor of the 
town itself, Las Cruces. A tourist in a room on 
the ground floor can hear soft Spanish voices 
outside his window as caballeros walk their 
sehoritas home. At Christmas or on feast days he 
can watch Tortugas Indians dance in the lobby. 

It’s really the lobby itself that gets customers 
or sends them away. The highway to Las Cruces 
is over a desert, and all the roads—from Alamo- 
gordo, Deming, Hot Springs, or El] Paso—shim- 
mer in blazing light. Travelers park at the curb, 
brush off their clothes and step inside the Ama- 
dor, blinking to get used to the soft twilight. No, 
it isn’t the heat; the stuff they see is actually 
there—murals, pictures, Indian relics, a deer 
head, cow horns, an outdoor oven, even a rattle- 
snake, fortunately not so real as it looks. 

The size of the lobby is about that of a com- 
fortable cow pasture. It doesn’t look that bfy, 
however, because it’s as crowded as a museum, 
which is exactly what it is. 

Nothing less than a catalogue could tell the 
whole story of the curios, objects of art, and just 
plain stuff that crowd the walls and floor, and 


spill over into the bedrooms. Principally re- 
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flected are three cultures—Spanish-Mexican, 
Indian, and pioneer American—but no brief 
classification could take into account the teak- 
wood desk, bronze incense burner, hand-carved 
Chinese shrine, hides of Bengal tigers, wax fig- 
urine princes of India, dolls, baskets, jewelry, 
and silver from all over the world. 

To estimate the value of the contents, or dis- 
tinguish the authentic from the worthless, would 
take at least a curator, a banker and a good 
pawnbroker. Almost everywhere there are fine 
pieces—a Navajo blanket or a silk-lace manitilla, 
a Latin hymnal or a painting, antique Spanish 
jewelry and Indian pottery, innumerable sou- 
venirs of the men and prairie schooners that 
rode the Santa Fe Trail. But the best rubs shoul- 
ders with the worst and there’s junk that would 
make a pack rat feel at home—feather pictures, 
trinkets, straw sombreros, a decaying bearskin. 

Yet, by some curious chance, a once worthless 
piece might become the most important. The 
curator of the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York looked without interest at the two Murillo 
paintings and the prized Madonna by Tomasso 
Martinez of Seville. But his eyes lit up when he 
saw a painting of the first Santa Fe train entering 
Las Cruces in 1881. Of little value in its day, the 
painting now has special charm as an authentic 
American primitive. 


A Whimsical Host 


Frank Campbell, host and owner, is always in- 
terested in the reactions of newcomers to his 
lobby, whether they are favorable, unfavorable 
or simply flabbergasted. He loves variety and 
helps make more variety himself by never crossing 
up his own moods. If the notion strikes him, he 
will show tourists around the-hotel and patio, 
take them to dinner or invite them to a cocktail 
party. But when the mellowness is turned off, he 
can’t be moved. Once, impressed by the intelli- 
gent interest of a group of above-average sight- 
seers, Campbell’s daughter-in-law turned to him 
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One of the highly prized relics is this bed used by the Indian revolutionary 
president of Mexico, Benito Juarez, in 1864, when he was sent into hiding 








appealingly. ““Wouldn’t you like to show them 
around?” 

“No,” he said. “I’ve told all those lies so often 
I’m beginning to believe them myself.” 

He talks only when he feels like it, and a good 
joke gives him more pleasure than a “no- 
vacancy” sign. He has been known to give a 
room to a vagrant and subtly persuade stuffed 
shirts to go elsewhere. “‘Now there’s just one 
thing,” he’ll say. “You mustn’t mind if you hear 
a man stirring around your room tonight. He's 
perfectly harmless; it’s just 6 

Campbell remembers happily the time he 
glimpsed two ancient maidens sidle into the 
hotel, start when they brushed past one of the 
nude Hindu princes, and apologize when they 
almost stumbled over the dying matador. The 
lifelike figures have a way of slipping up on you 
and the ladies became more and more skittish 
as they rounded the lobby. When they finally 
saw Mr. Campbell, he slowly rose—stiff, ex- 
pressionless, waxlike. They screamed and ran. 
After quieting them down, he told them about 
the ghost of the hotel’s founder, who walked 
along the balcony at midnight, with his head in 
his hands. 

To one sweet young thing who asked to x 
called at seven, he said, “Shall I call you—or jus 
nudge you?” winking from the safety of seventy- 
six years. 

This sort of thing has paid off. The Amador 
hasn’t made anybody’s fortune, but it has meant 
a good living for three generations. And it ha 

helped the Campbell family indulge its majo 
vice: pursuing curios to the ends of the earth. 
Mr. Campbell, about to indulge the vice furthet, 
is turning the hotel over to his son, Martin 4 
(for Amador) Campbell, while he travels. 

The Amador stands strong in the traditions o 
Don Martin Amador, who built the hotel # 
1853, and of the men who drank at the bar that 
still stands in the lobby. Traditions were imp 
tant to his youngest daughter, Corina, and ® 
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A page from the hotel register of 1892 shows the entry, “Two ladeys.” In 
those pioneer days it was the custom for guests to register their horses too 


Frank Campbell, the man she married. Don 
Martin originally was a freighter. His wagons 
followed the trails from St. Louis to Santa Fe; 
from New Orleans to California, from Denver to 
Chihuahua City. The adobe village of Las Cruces 
was his town because the trails crossed there and 
he was willing to gamble a hotel and a theater 
on its future. 

The hotel became a center of entertainment. 
Theatrical companies played for months, Offi- 
cers and men of the Seventh Cavalry rode in to 
see the shows, flirt with the actresses, and drink 
at the bar. Caballeros from across the Rio 
Grande matched the soldiers purpose for pur- 
pose. 

The hotel also became a haven of a sort. Fort 
Seldon protected Las Cruces to the north; Fort 
Fillmore to the south. When stagecoaches swung 
down narrow Amador Street, drivers and pas- 
sengers could relax and forget the Apaches. 

Famous for parties and shoot-em-up political 
rallies, the Amador also became a symbol of the 
law. As probate judge of the Territory of New 
Mexico, Don Martin held court in a back room 
and used the present kitchen for a jail. The 





Ifyou want to puff a peace pipe before turning 
m, the lobby’s Indian collection can oblige 
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notorious John Kinney and Billy the Kid slept 
there, after failing to cut their way through the 
five-foot adobe wall. 

A man could find almost anything at the hotel 
in those days—a post office, bed, drink, book, and 
the best plays the Territory had to offer. He 
could buy groceries from Don Martin’s store or 
have his horse shod in the Amador blacksmith 
shop. He could come in on the Amador stage- 
coach and rent a saddle horse, buggy, phaeton, 
spring wagon, or even a surrey with fringe on 
top. If his teeth were giving trouble, the hotel 
register advertised a firm that offered its “‘best 
set teeth” for eight dollars. 


History in a Lobby 


In one of the old registers, the name of Pat 
Garrett, who finally fought it out with Billy the 
Kid, appears every few pages. Framed pictures 
of bread-and-butter notes from Felix, Count von 
Luckner, various Southwestern political figures 
and a Mexican ambassador hang in the lobby. 
More recently, Sen. Bronson Cutting, Leopold 
Stokowski, A. B. Fall, and Maurice Evans have 
had to make the difficult choice between Ra- 





The crested bronze incense burner is said to 
have come originally from a Chinese temple 
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carried mail and freight. When he finally settled down, he built the hotel 


mona and Lupe, Dorotea and Luz. There have 
been other people too—quiet people, strays who 
couldn’t pay their bills, and characters who 
were almost museum pieces in their own right. 

Strange reactions to the hotel never bother 
the Campbells, who are used to the fact that, 
supercilious or simpdtico, these reactions are al- 
most always a little violent. One night a sales- 
man registered at the hotel, obviously none too 
pleased with the whole idea, About midnight he 
came tearing down. “I want to get out of here. 
I can’t stand it another minute. Forget the 
money. I said I want to get out!” Nobody knows 
whether it was the lobby Indians. or the abrupt 
transition from normal hotel life that caused 
the outburst. 

Another visitor knew enough Spanish to know 
that Amador means lover, and when she saw 
girls’ names on the doors, she put two and two 
together and got about seventeen. 

Never daunted, the Amador remains an in- 
dividualist in a mechanized world. Let other 
hotels compete for the new and the modern—for 
faster elevators, dripless showers, brisker service, 
heavier chandeliers—the Amador hangs onto 
the past. 

When the Campbells build, as they’re doing 
now, they work slowly, unobtrusively, almost 
timidly, hoping the hotel’s friends won’t object. 
Since Martin returned from the Army, he has re- 
modeled twenty-five rooms and built five new 
ones; and there are fifteen more new rooms to go. 
He’s also planning to build cottages and a swim- 
ming pool across the street. They’ll all blend with 
the original Amador. 

The Campbells are taking no chances with 
tradition, however, for they know which side 
their ¢ortillas are buttered on. So far they aren’t 
worried about competition; but if the Metropoli- 
tan Museum should put in beds—Dios mio, 
Martin, your papa has fainted. THE END 


Facts for Holidays, page 155, gives the Amador’s rates and 
tips on side trips. 
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RAWLINGS 


How lovely it is to fee/ lovely . . . to sense that hushed unspoken praise, those 


subtle little glances of envy reserved for the truly lovely. There is no surer way to capture 


that feeling than to wear the finest hosiery that can be made... hosiery by ARTCRAFT |! 
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Toni Frissell off on an assignment in her favorite traveling coat . 


TONIT FRISSELL 


Ocean-hopping photographer picks ideal flying wardrobe 


by MARGARET HOCKADAY 


Pies since the first nomad loaded his family on 
the back of a camel to move to greener 
pastures, men have been trying to induce women 
to travel with fewer clothes. It has been a losing 
battle. A man may travel with two suitcases; his 
wife will bring three trunks. Only today is the 
tide turning toward the male side in this battle 
of the sexes. If you travel by air, all three trunks 
stay home. 

or women the restricted weight of airborne 
luegage poses a brand-new problem in clothes 
selection, becoming acute if the air jaunt is all the 
Way across the Atlantic to Europe. Toni Frissell, 


the photographer noted for her fashion studies, is 
one of the few American women who have had to 
face the problem so often as to become expert at 
solving it. She has traveled about 15,000 miles in 
this postwar air age, on European assignments 
for the Red Cross, Army Air Forces, Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, and several publications. 

With Miss Frissell the fine art of compressing 
into 40 or 50 pounds enough clothes to equip a 
woman for all sorts of climates and social condi- 
tions has become almost an exact science. Her 
color pictures on these pages show what she con- 
siders an ideal wardrobe for a flying fortnight’s 
holiday abroad. These, she predicts, are the 
fashions you will live, work, and be entertained 
in should you find yourself part of the slowly 
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. a black broadcloth designed by Charles James 


The photographer takes time out to turn 
her camera on the ruins of an Irish monastery 
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She finds the long mink stole ideal by | From London to Lisbon goes the 
day, dramatic for evening. Hattie Carnegie = smart Monte Sano black travel coat 


Toni Frissell suggests the jeweled, blue lace Hattie Carnegie for- For that week end at an old French chateau, an expert selects these tailored 


mal for the postwar elegance of Claridge’s, in London. Delman sandals 


slacks by Tina Leser together with a long-sleeved, spangled blouse. Mackey boots 


Rain-proofer and fleece-lined boots 


For special chic, Toni’s choice is the 
are indispensable. Glentex scarf 


Hand-knitted dress will often The embroidered satin jacket 
impressive Hattie Carnegie black suit 


come in handy. Bruno design may be worn over a suit skirt 








ilored 


- boots 


boots 


scarf 


At request of Army Air Forces, she explores the quiet lakes and old-world charm of Italian resorts 


increasing transatlantic flow expected this winter 
and spring. 

A modern traveler’s wardrobe, she thinks, 
must be adapted to the needs of constant motion. 
Only purposeful clothes should be included. But 
the final result need not be a collection of tedious 
conventionalities. Miss Frissell’s photographs 
offer sufficient proof that you may satisfy the dic- 
tates of good taste without sacrificing the pros- 
pect of adventure and dramatic effect. 

Her own personal experience with life in 
Europe today gave the photographer a special 
slant on clothes. She outlines these five points: 

POINT 1: It is well to be prepared with warm 
clothing. Even with an outdoor temperature of 
51 degrees, it can be chilly inside a baroque pal- 
ace or a Paris hotel. In Newfoundland, where 
you may be grounded overnight in winter, you 
will want to pull on a pair of fleece-lined flying 
boots. You will probably still be wearing them 
when you arrive at the Shannon airport, and 
again two days later, tramping over the English 
countryside. 

Even if you anticipate clear weather ahead, 
take a raincoat along. For simple and comfort- 
able cut, there is the officer’s trenchcoat 
made of lightweight, waterproof material and 
roomy enough to go over a suit or a cloth coat. 
In the pocket stuff a length of wool jersey to be 


used as a head-covering, or a hand-knitted ski- 
trooper hood that wraps around the shoulders. 
For city wear, you may select an ear-covering 
skull-cap of sleek, shiny fur. 

Wherever you go, a wool robe of simple toga 
design with drawstring fullness will transform 
any room into a comfortable place to sleep. In 
spite of their plushy appearance, even the luxury 
hotels of Europe are frequently damp and cold. 

You should not fail to be equipped with these 
necessities, in addition to your spare coat, when 
you board the plane at La Guardia Field. 

POINT 2: If you plan city-visiting exclu- 
sively—perhaps hopping from London to Brus- 
sels to Paris to Bern to Lisbon within two weeks— 
one good black suit might well be your basic 
wardrobe. Add a disproportionate amount of 
dinner and evening wear. The only companion 
to the suit, for daytime wear, is another suit. It 
may be a heather-colored tweed or a menswear 
gray flannel to be worn with a gray jersey. Either 
of these will go well with low-heeled walking 
pumps and can be played up with polished 
leather accessories, heavy jewelry, and a long fur 
stole shaped into a shoulder-covering cape. 

Ideal to wear over either suit, while traveling, 
is the well-tailored black broadcloth coat. If 
you are going to spend much time in the prov- 
inces, you can also use a hip length coat of soft 


Photographs by Toni Frissell 
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For dinner-dancing . . . the bare-shouldered, 
jewel-rimmed black satin with a tulle overskirt 


Below, the same Hattie Carnegie creation 
without the skirt turns formal for evenin 














For business or pleasure, Toni includes this Forstmann wool fleece half-coat for train travel 
and country visiting. The lapels are large and pockets deep. Monte Sano design. Echo silk muffler 


The Clare Potter wool robe over warm 
gray pajamas for damp, chilly quarters 


At home or abroad air travel prescribes this favor- 


ite light flannel suit. 


Designed by Hattie Carnegie 


wool fleece, wearable indoors or out, over slacks 
or a suit, or to slip on over a hand-knitted dress. 
POINT 3: Not unlike New York or San Fran- 
cisco, European cities are adopting luxury 
fashions for after dark. You can see many signs 
of the new trend at Aviz, in Lisbon, at the Paris 
Opera, at the Ritz, at Claridge’s in London. 
Three evening costumes will not be too many. 
One possibility is the embroidered satin jacket 
you may wear with your suit skirt, or the black 
jersey sweater top with low décolleté. A black 
satin dinner dress with tulle overskirt provides a 
two-in-one outfit and a jeweled lace gown will 
see you through formal occasions. The fur stole 
worn as an evening wrap will supply drama. 
POINT 4: There is no one infallible method 
for packing. The Navy has a rule, grandmother 
had a method, and every traveler his own tech- 
nique. There are a few suggestions, however, 
which our expert believes will assist you. 
First of all, make your carrying load light. 
With you always should go a big bag built in two 
sections. One side is for cosmetic bottles and 
overnight equipment, the other for an extra 
blouse, scarves, soft ankle boots and warm mittens. 
Officers in the Pacific had a packing trick 
to keep their uniforms dry and preserve the shiny 
brass. They used airbags, lightweight and 
moisture-proof, with hangers inside, then rolled 
the bag (clothes, hangers and all) into the travel 
case. This procedure will keep even the sensitive 
fabrics of dinner and evening clothes fresh. 
POINT 5: Remember that every item in your 
cosmetic miscellany is bulky and breakable. Try 
transferring them to a set of uniform, light- 
weight, plastic containers, classified by different 
colors. Leave a few extra containers for tiny 
luxury presents in cosmetics. In the case include 
a good dry shampoo to be used every few days. 
The important thing, once you have evolved a 
system, is to stick to it throughout your packing. 
The intelligent approach, according to Miss Fris- 
sell, is to observe your own habits and needs, and 
start making that list right now. THE END 


She enjoyed idling at Capri. Who wouldn't? 
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Lincoln Road, 1915. Only 31 years ago, machetes hacked through a jungle swarming with snakes and alligators. There were no palm trees 


LINCOLN ROAD, Miami Beach 


by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


HE MOST glamorous shopping center south of 

New York’s Fifth Avenue is Lincoln Road, 
Miami Beach, Florida. This subtropical mer- 
chandise mart is characterized by palms, wav- 
ing coconut fronds above the street level, and 
outstretched human varieties below. Along its 
nine blocks running west to east, from Alton 
Road, on the bay side of the island, to Collins on 
the beach front, pass the world’s most unin- 
hibited shoppers. They trais a buying wake 
which, if forecasts are justified, will exceed 
$36,000,000 by the time this season is history. 

The burghers of the resort call Lincoln Road 
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“The World’s Most Beautiful Shopping Street.” 
Certainly not London’s Bond Street, nor Paris’ 
Rue de la Paix, nor Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue 
rival it visually. 

The stately palms which line both sides of 
its 100-foot width, the brilliant green of the 
grass plats bisecting the twenty-five-foot side- 
walks, the blinding white of the neat store 
fronts and the incredible blue of the Miami 


sky make a picture that is not duplicated any- 
where. But it is not beauty alone which has 
made Lincoln Road’s reputation. That reputa- 
tion was built on the peculiar combination of 
leisure, money and madness of its customers, plus 
some of the shrewdest merchandising tactics 
known to man. The fascinating appeal of a Lin- 
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coln Road crowd lies in its sheer whimsy. This 
quality is reflected in its garb. 

If the French merchants ever saw some of these 
buttock-tight, bosom-loose creations walk the 
Rue de la Paix there would be a Cabinet crisis. 
If the British tradesmen of Bond Street ever 
lamped some of the Churchill-built men in 
sandals, print short¢ and rainbow shirts that 
peer at still wilder creations, the Empire would 
topple voluntarily. A Fifth Avenue cop viewing 
crowds like Lincoln Road’s in season would bite 
his nightstick in dismay. 

The merchants of the Road look beneath the 
bubbles at sound, solid Americans at play. They 
assess that rare combination of leisure and vaca- 
tion money and act accordingly. That assessment 
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Lincoln Road, 1946. The snakes and alligators are on the shoes of well-heeled shoppers swarming through 190 famous stores 


Metamorphosed from swamp to swank, it is a street 


paved with the cast-off inhibitions of winter spenders 


has taken the road’s merchandise sales volume 
from $9,000,000 in 1937 to $30,000,000 in 1945. 
It has taken the plain dirt value of the road from 
$700 a front foot for the last lot sold in 1937 
to—whew !—$5000 a front foot last July. 

In a way the value of Lincoln Road goes back 
to Carl F. Fisher, Miami Beach pioneer. He 
literally hand-picked the early owners because he 
wanted men with money and stability. They 
would hold and develop the Road, which was 
then building from the bay to the ocean through 
the mangrove swamps. 

These early owners knew each other. They 
formed a loosely-knit group that is now the 
Lincoln Road Association. It became a force in 
1937, when it solidified to fight legislation de- 


signed to keep out branch and chain stores, a 
law which would have greatly limited Miami 
Beach shopping opportunities. 

Probably no other shopping center in the world 
is so rigidly zoned. There cannot be any cut- 
price sales between November and April and, 
out of season, if a merchant desires to cut prices 
for clearance or some other reason, he can have 
only one twenty-four-inch sign with a single 
word saying “SALE.” 

The city administration of Miami Beach, well 
aware of Lincoln Road’s value, has made special 
parking facilities available. In fact, city co- 
operation may soon extend to making the road a 
city park, and to be maintained as such by special 
financial agreement with owners and tenants. 
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The 6000-feet of merchandise front on Lincoln 
Road brings its owners an aggregate income of 
approximately $400 a foot. This figure is soar- 
ing at present. A new lease, drawn this year, 
will bring rental income of $1000 a front foot. 
The road justifies such rental prices. The nine 
blocks of this short Golconda cannot be ex- 
panded. Expansion, therefore, will be “around 
the corner.” At present there are 190 store 
units on the road, a number which has dwindled 
from 204. 

These units include some of the proudest mer- 
chandising “names” in business. Twenty-four 
New York stores have branches on the road. 

It’s a “‘do-well’’ crowd that walks beneath the 
waving royal and coconut palms. It’s a “‘do- 
well” town. 

In the gay night spots and on the languorous 
beaches of Miami Beach you may hear the phrase, 
“IT know you love me, honey, but we haven’t 
been down on Lincoln Road yet. How can I be 
well dressed without that label?” THE END 
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The Sheraton Plaza Hotel (above) and the Ocean Dunes Club are the —_A course is mapped on the sand by Larry Ely. He and his brother, John, 
starting points for sandsailing excursions. The craft are rented for $4an hour _ designed the new sandboats. They have fifteen in operation at Daytona Beach 
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andsailing in Horida 


Landlubbers, hardly getting their feet wet, taste boating thrills in new, hybrid sailing craft 


— BOATS have come ashore. At Daytona 
Beach, Florida, where ocean surf has pounded 
sand into a natural speedway 500 feet wide, the 
red, yellow and green sails of a new species of 
speedy craft skim along the seventeen miles of fa- . 
mous white sand where Sir Malcolm Campbell, 
in 1935, drove his Bluebird for a record 276 miles 
per hour. 
The new craft is not a sailboat, a foldboat or an 
iceboat, hut a sail on wheels. It is a wind- 
powered, two-passenger tricycle. 
A little instruction converts an average vaca- 
tionist into a skilled sandsailor. Soon he finds him- 
» self whipping along the beach at fifteen to twenty 
/ miles per hour. Since he’s sitting only a foot 

above the ground, this seems fast. Indeed it is 
» tWice as fast as he would expect to go with the 

Same type of craft in the water. With a good 
“breeze, a sandsailor can get up to fifty or sixty, 
| and one said he clocked seventy-four miles per 
Thour, in a twenty-five-mile wind. 

Continued on next page 








Where to rent a sandsailer told in Facts for Holidays, page 155 


A picnic lunch lashed to the mast provisions the vehicle for a day-long trip. The sandsailer has a 
Photographs by Ardean Miller, III 10-foot length and a 7-foot “beam”, or wheelbase, at the bow. The wheels are 14 inches in diameter 
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Splashing in a cloud of spray through shallow _A stop for surf fishing. The sandsailers are very maneuverable and easy to handle. Steering is done 
sea adds some of the thrill of speed-boat racing with a tiller over the rear wheel. Stopping is done in an unboatlike way—with a plow-type brake 


Surf-casting sandsailors may catch some 100 varieties of edible fish including pompano, bluefish, flounder and mackerel in the teeming Florida waters 

















» With fish catch stowed away, couple sets sail for picnic grounds. Sandsailer A lighthouse is a beacon to choice picnic spots. A 16-mile run down the 
Wperates very much like ice boat. Sail usually is kept trimmed in hard seemingly endless sands makes appetites seek shady spots and sandwiches 
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“4wo sandboats sail homeward after a day-long excursion. For night sailing, they would be fitted with red and green running lights and amber headlights 
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So, this is the car they all chose to go in 


Here’s the story of the Surprise of the Year 
from Willys-Overland 
All-Steel Body and Top 
Lasting Beauty, No Wood-Body Squeaks or Peeling 
Seats for Seven, All Except Driver's Seat Removable 
Powered by the Mighty ‘Jeep’ Engine 
Functional Smartness, Economy of Operation 
Fun to Drive, Nimble in Traffic 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. rourvo », ome 
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Is Brooklyn, at sunrise, only a smudge seen across Brooklyn Bridge? Well, it’s more populous than Manhattan and almost four times as large 


In Defense of Brooklyn 


‘EDITORS’ NOTE! 


‘Oe DAY not long ago, an arrow sped through 
an open window of the Hoxipay editorial 
rooms, bedded itself in a desk top, and stood there 
quivering before the startled eyes of the editor. 
Attached to it was a letter, a letter born of a 
Brooklynite’s bitter hurt at the story Manhattan 
Holiday, in the October issue of Hoxipay, and 


the snubbing it contained of the writer’s beloved 
borough. We had of course known all our lives of 
the feud that existed between Brooklyn and Man- 
hattan, warmest rivals among the five sister bor- 
oughs of Greater New York. We know how Man- 
hattanites tend to ignore Brooklyn, and snub it, 
and how Brooklynites grow sullen and hurt under 
such cavalier treatment. Knowing this, we have 
made it a firm part of Ho.ipay editorial policy 


never to say anything against Brooklyn, just as 
we never say anything against MOTHER, or 
FREE ENTERPRISE. We do not believe our 
article insulted Brooklyn, but perhaps we did 
somewhat neglect her. In fairness, therefore, we 
are printing hurt Brooklyn Citizen Goodwin’s 
letter. Further, we have even made the cou- 
rageous editorial decision to show actual pictures 


of Brooklyn. 


The Editor, 
Houway Magazine. 


DEAR SIR: 


I have always been the jolly type who 
Joins in the laughter when William Ben- 
dix, portraying the movie version of a 


ypical man from Brooklyn, simply 


massacres the King’s English. And I 
chuckle from the paunch when a top- 
drawer comedian refers to Brooklyn as 
somewhere you cannot get to or from 
without a visa. We Brooklynites have 
come to expect unusual remarks about 
our borough, for Brooklyn is unique. In 
fact, although an occasional cruel twit 


might raise our hackles, we rather enjoy 
the unpleasantries about Brooklyn, for 
these remarks set us apart as people; even 
though, in some cases, when strangers 
learn that you originate from somewhere 
in between Coney Island and Red Hook, 
their eyebrows shoot up and they fall 
back a pace or two, waiting expect- 


antly for you to do something incredible. 

But the unkindest cut of all to a sane, 
normal, even intelligent person who hap- 
pens to prefer to live out his days across 
the river from Manhattan, is when an ar- 
ticle dealing with New York City mentions 
Brooklyn in only the most casual manner— 
which is precisely what happened in 
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probably need overhauling right now. Go to a 


IF THEY ARE, WATCH OUT! 


Remember, your car is old. Your brakes 


Grey-Rock brake-service shop and have a wheel 
pulled. It will take only a minute. Have the brake- 
work done the man recommends. He’s trained in 
Grey-Rock methods and works to National Safety 
Council standards. When it comes to relining, 





he’ll install Grey-Rock . . . for quick, quiet, bal- 





anced stops. He knows brakes. He sells safety. He 





can make your old car as safe as the new one you 
can’t get. Don’t risk that one bad stop which can 
cost more than the finest brake-job money can buy. 














Truck anp Bus Operators rely on Grey-Rock 
brake lining for greater safety and longer wear. 











Renew Those Old Brakes! 
Go to a shop that relines with 


GreyRock 





BALANCED BRAKE LININGS 


Your dealer also has Grey-Rock quatity fan belts to keep your engine cool. 
Unitep Srares Aspestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., MANHEIM, Pa. 
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Ho.tmay. Who is to blame? Is it ig- 
norance on the part of the writer? Or 
perhaps some fiendish editor sitting with 
scissors poised, ready to swoop with a low 
growl at the mere sight of the word? Or 
is it that the shadow of Brooklyn hovers 
menacingly over Manhattan’s wonder- 
ful skyline, dulling some of its lustre? 


Invaders from Gotham 


No matter how one may account for it, 
a simple fact remains: Brooklyn and Man- 
hattan are irretrievably linked together; 
physically, by bridges, tunnels and fer- 
ries; spiritually, by an event which took 
place on a windy day in 1898. For that 
was the day when, grudgingly, Brooklyn 
surrendered her sovereignty and became 


.the Borough of Brooklyn in Greater New 


York. Previous to that, Brooklyn had 
been many things and of many names. 
The early Dutch settlers, in 1645, referred 
to her fondly as Breuckelen, after which 
she was known successively as Brockland, 
Brocklin, Brookline, and finally, almost 
eagerly, Brooklyn. In 1816, Brooklyn 





**A city of homes and churches,” Walt Whitman described the Borough. The Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church of the town of New Lots was founded in 1824 


Brooklyn has a heritage of culture. It was in Plymouth Church that Henry Ward 








proudly became an incorporated village, 
and in 1834, a city. This pleasant state of 
affairs lasted until almost the turn of the 
century, when greedy politicians. and 
their ilk made Greater New York a legal 
fact simply by adding Brooklyn to their 


cozy little union. How uneasily they 
must sleep! For today, the child almost 
rules the parent. And no matter how 
many intellectual backs are turned upon 
this premise, the facts are much too ob- 
vious to be concealed. (The real damage, 
however, was done in 1883, when the 
Brooklyn Bridge was completed. Its con- 
struction was supervised through a tele- 
scope out of a Brooklyn Heights window 
by engineer Washington A. Roebling, 
who, having sustained a serious injury, 
was unable to be on the spot. The open- 
ing of this remarkable all-granite bridge 
allowed Manhattanites to visit Brooklyn 
with convenience and carry back with 
them the comforts 
which were commonplace in Brooklyn.) 

Brooklyn’s population alone, with more 
than two and one half million warm and 


innovations and 


Beecher mounted the pulpit to preach a fiery and famous sermon damning slavery 
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At Coney Island, the hot dog made its historic debut when the first frankfurter 
was tenderly laid between the halves of a soft roll—some four score years ago 


human souls, outnumbers any of the 
boroughs which form the city of New 
York, out-peopling Manhattan by a mar- 
gin of several hundreds of thousands. 

And why did the writer wish to hide the 
fact that Brooklyn sprawled quietly and 
soberly over eighty-one square miles? Is it 
because such wealth of territory dwarfs the 
meager twenty-two square miles called 
Manhattan? 


Home, Sweet Home 


Walt Whitman described Brooklyn as 
“the city of homes and churches.”’ And 
it is true. View any Brooklyn-bound rush- 
hour subway crowd. The workday is at 
its fever-wracked end. Fathers, husbands, 
wives and loving children are anxious to 
reach the comfort and solace of their 
families. They want to take their ties 
off and open their collars. They want to 
get into their slippers. They want to 
listen to their radios; to laugh with the 
high-priced comedians, to weep with 
the maudlin true-life-story actors. To 
outsmart the experts. And what is hap- 





For quieter pleasures, Brooklyn Botan- 
ical Gardens boast 50 beautiful acres 





pening in Manhattan across the river 
at the precise moment? Bartenders are 
setting them up again. Showgirls are 
tiredly getting into their muslin and crepe 
de Chine for another gay evening of 
smiling at out-of-town buyers on the loose. 
Waiters are moodily turning the table- 
cloths and breathing on the silver. Man- 
hattan flexes its muscles for a night of 
gaudy and artificial fun, while the good 
burghers in Brooklyn relax and act with 
quiet dignity like human beings. For 
Brooklyn has a heritage of culture and 
charming society to uphold. It was of 
national importance when men like 
Henry Ward Beecher mounted the pul- 
pit of Brooklyn’s Plymouth Church and 
gave forth a fiery sermon damning slav- 
ery. The effect is still felt on every young 
student today, for the colony’s first free 
public school was opened in Brooklyn 
in 1661, fathering the modern-day pub- 
lic-school system in New York City. 
These are facts not easily overlooked. 
Nor is the American premier of the hot 
dog to be lightly scorned. Here is a deli- 





In some restaurants, lobsters seem to 
wear halos—such is their heavenly flavor 









=famous scenic pictures 


Gthiid dinension | 


ENTERTAINING AND EDUCAT 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


See these world-famous 
scenic attractions “come 
to life” on VIEW-MASTER 
stereoscopic picture reels 
THE GRAND CANYON 
HAWAII 
NIAGARA FALLS 
FAMOUS CITIES 
MEXICO 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
SCENES 
NATIONAL PARKS 
GIANT PANDAS 
and other animals 
WILD FLOWERS 
CHILDREN’S FAIRY 
TALES 
and a Hundred Other 
Thrillifig Subjects 


If you have never looked through a 
View-Master Stereoscope you have a thrill 
in store! View-Master brings you full- 
color, Kodachrome scenic views of world 
famous wonderlands in the magic realism of 
third dimension. Over 250 seven-scene, in- 
terchangeable reels now available. An ideal 
gift for children, adults, shut-ins. View- 
Master Stereoscopes and three dimension 
Picture Reels are now, or soon will be, 
available at better Photographic Stores, 
Gift Shops and Department Stores in your 
community. Ask your dealer to show you 
View-Master stereoscopic pictures. 


DELUXE VIEW-MASTER *2.00 
\ STANDARD VIEW-MASTER *1.50 
VIEW-MASTER REELS 35¢ ec. 3 for $1.00 





COSTS LESS THAN 
FIVE CENTS A VIEW 


Send 10c for Complete 
Catalog. Sawyer's lnc., 
Box 490, Portiand 7, Ore. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC REELS 
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cacy which brings enjoyment to all classes 
of people—the rich, the needy; the bright, 
the dull; the beautiful, the plain. Where 
was this savory social leveler first intro- 
duced to America? On a Brooklyn 
sand bar known as Coney Island, “the 
world’s largest playground.” A hearty 
German baker, Charles Feltman, is re- 
puted to have laid the first made-in- 
America frankfurter tenderly between the 
fluffy halves of a soft roll, dabbing its 
succulent body with mustard, back in the 
happy days circa 1870. To this day, Felt- 
man’s restaurant is renowned for its food 
and atmosphere. 


Brooklyn’s Big Heart 


Feltman’s is not the only Brooklyn res- 
taurant of repute. Whenever the fishing 
fleet stands into Sheepshead Bay it brings 
tender morsels from the sea consigned to 
restaurants like Lundy’s, Villepigue’s, 
McGuinness’, and many another famous 
sea-food emporium. In these places lob- 
sters, clams and crabs attain such heavenly 
flavor that many a guest has sworn his 
particular delectable was served wearing 
a halo. 

Where in Manhattan can the hot and 
tired gentry plunge into the ocean from a 
six-mile-long frontage of beach? Seek 
high and low; you'll find no spot in Man- 
hattan which can offer so much comfort 
to so many people ‘as can Coney Island. 
From Manhattan, from the Bronx, they 
pour into Brooklyn laden with children, 
paper bags, vacuum bottles, water-wings, 
patched inner tubes. In myriad tongues 
they sing their happiness at finding a 
square yard of tan sand to plump upon, 
just spitting distance from the surf, and 
where the sun may fall on them in warm 
embrace. Brooklyn, with a heart as big as 
its body, bids them all to try the breakers 
in the daytime, or seek a thrill at night 
aboard the giddy roller-coasters, giant 
swings, and midget dodgem cars. 

Yet Coney Island, the “nickel empire,” 
is not the big borough’s only source of en- 
joyment. Brooklyn offers quieter and 
calmer ways to get more out of life. Do 
you prefer green and verdant things? 
Hop into a subway or bus or trolley car, 


The early settlers lived graciously too. The Lefferts House, of Revolutionary 
War fame, is preserved in Prospect Park, 


whose 526 acres outrank Central Park’s 


and in less time than you can say “Leo 
Durocher,” you find yourself outside the 
justly famous Brooklyn Botanical Garden. 
Go on in. It’s absolutely free, all fifty 
beautiful acres of it. Feast your eyes on 
the horticulture collections and plantings. 
Take your time viewing the Japanese 
landscape garden, probably the most 
celebrated in America. Cared for mainly 
by expert Japanese gardeners, these land- 
scapes embody the religious and social 
traditions of Japan. But even if you cared 
nothing for the symbolism, you can’t help 
but be impressed by the sheer beauty of 
these gardens. Besides these Japanese 
*‘Niwa,” you’ll find other areas devoted to 
wildflowers, rock gardens, pools of grace- 
ful water lilies. The magnificent buildings 
spotted among the gardens contain still 
other collections, in addition to moun- 
tains of data on flora and fauna. This ma- 
terial is available to whomever wishes to 
peruse it. 

A pebble’s heave from these gorgeous 
floral displays lies Prospect Park. Here, 
at your disposal, are 526 rolling lush acres 
of trees, green meadows and bluffs, con- 
taining picnic grounds, a zoo, a colorful 
lagoon, tennis courts and baseball dia- 
monds for the young and athletic, band- 
stands where summer evening concerts 
surfeit the music-lover, parade grounds, 
and wide gravel walks. Why, it puts New 
York’s spindly little Central Park to 
shame; just a mere collection of thorns 
and fagots! The site of Prospect Park is 
steeped in American history. North of 
the zoo is the Battle Pass, appropriately 
marked by a bronze plaque which in- 
forms the curious that General Sullivan 
made his stand against the British here in 
the Revolution’s Battle of Long Island. 
Stroll north to Lookout Hill and pause a 
moment before the monument commem- 
orating the bravery of the Maryland regi- 
ment which held the Hessians at bay in 
the same heroic battle. Wander south- 
ward along the East Drive, and you will 
bump into the Lefferts homestead, built 
in 1777 by Lieut. Peter Lefferts to re 
place his home which was burned to the 
ground by the British. Mount the steps 
and go in to see how graciously the early 
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Brooklyn settlers lived—the rich panel- 
ing, the sturdy trundle beds, the hand- 
hewn timbers in the attic. 

Many Brooklyn homes today bear the 
same mark of graciousness. Flatbush, 
long a target for derision by screen and 
radio writers who likely never laid honest 
eyes upon it, is a most desirable place to 
live. There you will find Colonial homes 
get well back on shaded streets, with 
large, cool lawns leading to spacious 
porches. Roomy houses are separated by 
neatly trimmed privet hedges, something 
seldom seen in Manhattan outside of 
Central Park. (And at that, their purpose 
is to support a sign which admonishes, 
“Keep off the Grass!) Even the apart- 
ment houses sprinkled in that area give 
a feeling of ease and comfort. 

Rivaling the splendor of the mansions 
of Manhattan’s haughty Fifth Avenue, 
but without their ostentation,. are the 
homes of Brooklyn’s ‘“‘Gold Coast,” dot- 
ting the quiet, almost chaste, streets of the 
Park Slope district, which have as the hub 
of their stately wheel the Grand Army 
Plaza entrance to Prospect Park. Farther 
west lies another fine old section of Brook- 
lyn, where the staid, respectable and 
wealthy enjoy coming home after an ar- 


duous day in the coin-and-banknote sec- 


tion of lower Manhattan. Perching high 
on a bluff overlooking the East River is 
an old and distinctive section known as 
Brooklyn Heights. Apartment houses are 
sparse here, and what few are there accent 
comfort, not the salmon-packed condition 
of their tall stone-and-steel Manhattan 
brethren over the water. There has been 
extravagant talk of the view one may buy 
atop the Empire State Building, located 
somewhere in Manhattan. How dull and 
boring compared with the vista from any 
vantage point in Brooklyn Heights! And 
without the vaguest hint of commercial- 
ism attached. In Brooklyn it is free—the 
most breathtaking view in the world. 

From these heights a man can see the 
startling panorama of Lower Manhattan, 
the sweep of Brooklyn Bridge, Gover- 
nors Island, the Lady of Liberty and 
the odd-shaped wharves along the river. 





In downtown Brooklyn you will find 
the shops, the first-run theaters, the civic 
buildings, the schools of higher learning 
such as Long Island University, Brooklyn 
Law School, St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute, and Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Pratt Institute, one 
of the finest art schools in America, is lo- 
cated near this intellectual center, while 
the newer Brooklyn College is somewhat 
inland. 


Frail and Flimsy Manhattan 


There is much to tell about Brooklyn. 
Too much to go into one irate letter. 
There’s the Brooklyn Museum, for in- 
stance, with its world-famous collection of 
primitive arts and crafts; Erasmus Hall 
High School, the first Board-of-Regents- 
chartered secondary school in the entire 
city; Greenwood Cemetery, which more 
people prefer as their final resting place 
than any other in the city (among them 
De Witt Clinton, Horace Greeley, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Samuel F. B. Morse, to 
name a few); and, of course, there’s Lippy 
Leo and The Bums, the most famous 
baseball team in the world. 

In other, and terser, words, Brooklyn is 
quite a place. True, like any large com- 
munity, it has its slums, its shabby and 
seedy districts, its low-down bars, its 
smoky and dirty industrial centers, its 
percentage of honky-tonk, its share of 
crime and lawlessness. There is as yet no 
established heaven on earth. 

Brooklyn is too big, too virile .to be 
pushed around. And much too proud and 
accomplished to be ignored by Manhat- 
tan. For Brooklyn is the sturdy base upon 
which frail and flimsy Manhattan rests. 
And, if in the stealth of a dark and quiet 
night a bunch ‘of Brooklyn boys were to 
snip the bridges which shackle Manhat- 
tan to us and let the whole dang island 
float off to sea and destruction, it would 
serve Manhattan right. It was bought in 
a crooked deal in the first place. 

Yours _ sincerely, 
MURRAY GOODWIN. 

If you’re going to Brooklyn, 
consult Facts for Holidays, page 155 













































From the air over Coney Island (the lower left hook of land), Manhattan is seen 
far to Brooklyn’s north, like a satellite suburb between Hudson and East Rivers 















































FISHING FUN 


for BOYS aad GIRLS 


Now for the first time—Complete Fishing Kits 
for Boys and Girls scientifically designed and 
constructed by Ocedn City Manufacturing 
Company—makers of famous fishing 
equipment for anglers of all ages. 


The RANGER 
High quality level wind- 
ing casting reel; two 
piece oil tempered cad- 
mium plated steel rod 
with offset handle; 
snelled hooks, 50 yards 


of sturdy line; sinkers, 
spoon bait, plug bait 
and float. 


The SCOUT 
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Each Kit packed with thrills to delight young 
hearts and has everything needed to catch fish 
—Reel, Rod, Hooks, Line, Sinkers, Lures and 
Float—All packed in handsome carrying 

case with handles. 


pered, tapered spring 
steel rod; snelled hooks; 
50 yards of sturdy line; 
plug bait, spoon bait, 
sinkers and float. 





Every Kit includes a complete instruction folder 
by Art Nuss, nationally known casting champion. 
Just the gift for a boy or girl for Christmas or 

for any other occasion. 


The CUB 
All metal reel; one piece 
casting rod, of oil tem- 
pered spring steel; 
hooks; 25 yards of sturdy 
line; sinkers, spoon bait 
and float. 


See them at leading Sport, Hardware 
and Department Stores 


COMPLETE FISHING KITS 
For Boys aud Girls 
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PACIFIC FLYWAY 


CENTRAL FLYWAY 


MISSISSIPPL FLYWAY 


me Ducks, Geese, Swans 
and where they fly 


Forty-five species of migratory North 
American waterfowl, and the flyways where 
they may be seen in fall and winter. 


CARTOGRAPH BY JACOB BATES ABBOTT—DATA BY CHARLES E. MOHR 





by CHARLES E. MOHR 


ILLIONS OF MIGRATING WATERFOWL are now 
M flying southward, fleeing the freezing ponds 
and lakes of the northern states and Canadian 
provinces. Open water means life to ducks, geese 
aud swans; it provides food, a resting place and 
a runway when taking off. But even before ice 
locks their summer nesting grounds, instinct 
urges them to head for the food and safety of 
their winter homes. 

Two thirds of the waterfowl are flying to the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. Most of the rest will 
winter on the Pacific Coast. Each species follows 
a migration route flown by its ancestors for 
countless generations, separate airlanes merging 
into the four great north-south flyways shown in 
the cartograph on the two pages just preceding. 

As the loud-honking wild geese funnel down 
from Eastern Canada they converge on Lake 
Erie, veer eastward and rise to 5000 feet to cross 
the Alleghenies, soon to drop hungrily into Ches- 
apeake and Delaware Bays. There they feed, 
along with canvasbacks and redheads fresh in 
from Minnesota via their unorthodox west-to- 
east airlane. These prized game ducks will winter 
from here to Currituck Sound, North Carolina, 
in dense rafts of thousands of birds. 

Ten great marsh areas on the Atlantic Coast 
have been set aside for migratory waterfowl. If 


For a cartograph of migratory waterfowl, see pages 84-85. For data on game laws, see Facts for Holidays, 
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you live between Washington, D. C., and New 
York City you can easily visit Bombay Hook, 
Delaware, or Fortescue, New Jersey. There in 
spring the bulk of the world’s 20,000 greater 
snow geese pause at Delaware Bay on their way 
back to Greenland, Baffin Land and Ellesmere 
Island. 

Probably you have tossed bread to the thou- 
sands of scaups (bluebills) at St. Petersburg, 
Florida, unaware of the tens of thousands of ducks 
and Canada geese wintering farther up the 
coast. The Gulf’s prize show, however, is the 
blue-goose population of 350,000 birds at Loui- 
siana’s Delta, Sabine and Rainey refuges. 

If you visit the White River National Wildlife 
Refuge, in Arkansas, this fall, you will never 
forget the mallards. A million “greenheads” 
stop over on its 160 lakes. Utah’s Bear River 
marshes top all migratory stops for variety, but 
literally millions of ducks and geese winter in 
California’s more accessible Sacramento Valley. 

Such numbers cannot be seen in the United 
States in summer, as 85 per cent of our waterfowl 
nest north of the Canadian border. For more 
than half a century, however, the great “duck 
factory” —the northern prairie states and prairie 
provinces of Canada—has been spoiled for ducks 
by agriculture, drainage and drought subtract- 
ing 100 million acres from the waterfowl domain. 

Recently the United States and Canadian 
governments, regional authorities, and private 
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groups such as Ducks, Unlimited, have restored 
more than four million acres. From a low of 
30,000,000 ducks in 1935, the population rose 
by 1943 to 140,000,000, but U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life inventories show a new slump. Thus this 
year’s duck hunters face reductions in bag limits 
and length of season. 

The rarest of our waterfowl and largest, the 
snow-white trumpeter swan, has been snatched 
from the brink of extinction. Almost wiped out 
in Canada by Hudson Bay trappers, they were 
slaughtered here too. By 1930 there were only 
five breeding pairs in this country. Luckily, they 
were in Yellowstone, under rigid protection. 
Today there are 400 in the United States. 

The smaller whistling swan is better known. 
In spring it often makes the headlines when, 
in flocks of several hundred, it migrates non- 
stop from the Virginia bays and Susquehanna 
flats to Lake Erie. The whistlers often alight on 
the Niagara River and sometimes float danger- 
ously near the brink of Niagara Falls. Then 
worried onlookers beat drums and blow horns to 
frighten the huge birds into starting their long 
take-off in time. Despite the frantic efforts of 
persons on shore, hundreds of the swans some- 
times are carried over the falls to certain death. 
Desperate men on shore occasionally have 
frightened the whistlers into the air by shooting 
at them, possibly the only instance when man 
has fired at birds to save them. THE END 


page 155. 
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There’s nothing like sending proof on a penny post card when 
writing to gullible friends about your Bunyanesque adventures 
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Post-card publishers often are mystified by million-figure sales. 
Cheesecake, obviously, is not a twentieth-century invention 


The “greetings from someplace”? formula is the No. 1 
seller. Best post-card city is Los Angeles, including Hollywood 


\ marks our room 


message. Specific leadership in this class is held 
by that glamour spot of the Western Hemisphere, 


by CHARLOTTE MACKEY 


ba HAVE ARRIVED at your vacation resort and 
have just had time to freshen upa bit. You will 
how go right down to the lobby and select a 
pest card picturing your hotel. On it you will 
Pen—oh, yes, you will—this classic message: 


ot sot": 


With vow Ww rr Wee We. 
\ ain on. norm. Sove —_ 
Travelers all over America are sending just 
such penny post cards at this very moment to the 
folks back home. Mailings any day in August, 


The souvenir post card is big 
business—with a riddle in it 


the peak month, will total around 5,200,000 
cards. More than a third are motivated by 
an urge to share holiday fun. 

The picture post card is the passion of the 
American traveler. Reason is obvious—nobody 
has ever created a cheaper, more convenient, 


» more satisfying souvenir. 


Best seller among post cards the country over 
is that which carries a “Greetings From ms 
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Hollywood. In the American mind it seems an 
achievement just to have gone there! 

Runner-up seller is that card picturing the 
hotel—any hotel, anywhere—on which we can 
identify our room and mark it. Post-card col- 
lections show that the “Greetings From” and 
““X Marks Our Room” cards have held leader- 
ship for at least thirty-five years; card manu- 
facturers’ records offer verification. 

Following these two, the general “photo- 
scenics”’ are closest to our tourist hearts. Niagara 
Falls, Statue of Liberty, the National Capitol, 
the White House, Washington Monument, 
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1 Second in popularity in post-card collections, and in sales as well, is the 
hotel picture across which a traveler can boldly scribble, ““X marks our room” 


How can a he-man Don Juan resist the temptation to show the old gang 
working back at the hot and dusty office just how he is spending his vacation? 


Independence Hall, Yellowstone’s geysers, Grand 
Canyon, Yosemite, California’s redwoods—we 
are all anxious to see these tourist attractions; 
and once there we brag about it with post cards. 

The Statue of Liberty’s portrait currently 
leads all other scenic cards sold on the Atlantic 
Coast. Close runner up, sometimes a leader, is 
the Empire State Building, with Times Square 
next, 

For the folks who go West, Grand Canyon 
is second only to Hollywood, in proportion to 
number of visitors. Canyon visitors send an 
average of eighteen post cards each. 

But the scenic card does not have to depict a 
world wonder. A view of Buffalo Bayou in 
Houston, Texas, of Lookout Point, near Seattle, 
or of Main Street in Gopher Prairie, is always 
popular among those who actually see it. “I was 
there”’ is the only requisite. 

“Special events” is a trade grouping that buy- 
ers have made important, and collectors of post 
cards favor. When we join the jubilee at Mardi 
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Gras we mail pictures of it back home. Cinco 
de Mayo fiestas in Mexico send a stream of 
dancing sefiorita post cards into our gringo mails. 

Sefiorita Eleana Monrovia posed in Guadala- 
jara for one such card. She had hair that poured 
to her shoulders in an ebony cascade, large 
baby-doll eyes, and lips to taunt any man. She 
posed with castanets held high and with a form- 
fit dress flaring. Ah, me! Capt. Edward 
Kingsley, U.S. Army Air Forces, saw the post 
card in Kansas, felt the cosmic urge, flew to 
Mexico and . they are now living happily 
ever after. 

Every world’s fair or similar exposition brings 
post cards which flood the mails for months. Al- 
ready plans are under way to manufacture an 
elaborate series for the California Centennial— 
started even before announcement of plans for 
the centennial itself. The courageous post-card 
men know only that Californians hope to cele- 
brate the Gold Rush of ’49 in a world’s fair of 
twice the size and scope of any heretofore. 
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Photoscenics, such as the White House, Grand Canyon, and so forth, runa 
close third in tourist hearts. Women send most of the White House cards 


Prickly Pear Cactus in Bloom , 
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This was a money-loser in yellow. By mistake, a batch of them were 
printed in red and sales boomed. Cactus obliges by blossoming in both colors 


The riddle of why some cards sell and others 
don’t, continually mystifies the publishers. In 
the Southwest, a card was issued showing 4 
cactus blossom in yellow. It was a money loser 
for years, and was about to be withdrawn when a 
mistake was made by the manufacturer. It got 
onto the presses again, but with red ink on 
the blossoms. “To my astonishment,” says the 
publisher, “‘they began to sell, fast. Same pose, 
same flower, same picture in every way, except 
for color. I have since re-ordered that number 
many times—always in red. Fortunately the 
cactus, a prickly pear, produces blossoms in both 
colors.” 

An Eastern mining town seemed completely 
lacking in beauty, yet civic pride was evident, 
so a post-card man published a picture of the 
local Main Street. He was careful to inspect 
each building, looking under the years of smut 
for the original color. Result was a rather gay 
card in red, yellow, blue, white, green. But- 
the card did not sell. People simply did not 
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Cartoons are year-round favorites. World’s largest collection is said to be 
Francis P. Conard’s 900,000-odd post cards. Some of them worth $5 each 


recognize their street in its cleaned-up condition. 

Changes in seasons are reflected instantly in 
post-card mailings. September hardly dawns 
when we start getting cards showing Maple 
Trees in Autumn’s Glory. In summer, swim- 
ming scenes dominate the seasonals, with fishing, 
boating and sun-bathing all good. But if we 
happen to visit a glacier or a snow-capped 
peak in July or August, we love that most of all, 
thrilling to the novelty of sending a snowy card 
to friends sweltering back home. Similarly, the 
Southern resorts mail millions of sunshine cards 
up North in winter. 

Summer, of course, is the high tide of the 
post-card flood. There is a lull at the waning of 
the beach season, then colleges open and sales 
boom again. “Administration Building, Jerk- 
water U.” is a standard item every fall as fresh- 
men pour in. “My dormitory” with—yes, “X 
marks my very room”—is next best, sometimes 
first. Probably the most famous of all the college 
post cards is one showing a sitting statue of 
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Mailing post cards to friends and acquaintances is one way of bragging 
about places visited. What better subject is there than a romantic church? 
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881 LINCOLN MONUMENT AT ENTRANCE TO BASCOM HALL, U. OF W., MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Most famous of college cards shows Wisconsin’s seated Abe Lincoln. He 
is expected to stand up if a freshman girl appears who has never been kissed 


Bright Point, Nerth Grand Park } 


Abraham Lincoln in front of Bascom Hall, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Tradition makes it so. Each 
freshman girl is taken there on her first date. If 
she has never been kissed, the statue will stand 
up, says tradition. 

Cartoon cards are year-round favorites. We 
like to visit Lake Whatchamacallit and mail 
back a cartoon of a fifty-pound fish, caught 
ostensibly by ourselves. Masculine travelers like 
to show themselves in the arms of a buxom bath- 
ing beauty on the beach. 

We like exaggerations—the huge Texas jack- 
rabbit with a man astride its back, the Florida 
alligator pulling a freight train, the Canadian 
bear straddling an automobile. 

A new type of cartoon card was introduced in 
1942. It is a light version of the “Greetings- 
From” number. 

The first of the series offered “Greetings From 
the Colorful Southwest.” Indians, cowboys, 
Mexicans, a two-gun sheriff, even a giant cac- 
tus, were animated to form the main word. 
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Visitors, awed by the beauty of this great natural wonder, try to share the 
effect with their friends by mailing an average of eighteen post cards each 


Brand-new ideas are scarce. One of the first 
in fifty years went on the racks in 1945. Itisa 
series of ‘‘Post-card Storiettes.”” Each card offers 
an illustrated true story from regional lore, pre- 
sented in fictional style. 

Post-card collecting reached its greatest pop- 
ularity in America about 1915. In that period, 
no home was complete without an album, and 
the post-card projector was a de-luxe gadget 
which whiled away many an evening hour. 
People still collect—enough to have a Post Card 
Collectors Club of America, with two magazines, 
regular bulletins, swap lists and such. The coun- 
try has some 3000 collections that can be called 
distinguished; world’s largest collection is prob- 
ably the 900,000-odd cards owned by Francis P. 
Conard, of Sierra Madre, California. Some 
cards are worth up to five dollars each. 

Old-time cards were perhaps “prettier” than 
moderns, but less artistic. From 1900 to 1915 or 
so, Cupids entwined with hearts were considered 
wonderful. Roses spelling out ‘Friendship” 
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Independence Hall, Yellowstone’s geysers, Grand 
Canyon, Yosemite, California’s redwoods—we 
are all anxious to see these tourist attractions; 
and once there we brag about it with post cards. 

The Statue of Liberty’s portrait currently 
leads all other scenic cards sold on the Atlantic 
Coast. Close runner up, sometimes a leader, is 
the Empire State Building, with Times Square 
next, 

For the folks who go West, Grand Canyon 
is second only to Hollywood, in proportion to 
number of visitors. Canyon visitors send an 
average of eighteen post cards each. 

But the scenic card does not have to depict a 
world wonder. A view of Buffalo Bayou in 
Houston, Texas, of Lookout Point, near Seattle, 
or of Main Street in Gopher Prairie, is always 
popular among those who actually see it. “I was 
there” is the only requisite. 

“Special events” is a trade grouping that buy- 
ers have made important, and collectors of post 
cards favor. When we join the jubilee at Mardi 
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Gras we mail pictures of it back home. Cinco 
de Mayo fiestas in Mexico send a stream of 
dancing sefiorita post cards into our gringo mails. 

Sefiorita Eleana Monrovia posed in Guadala- 
jara for one such card. She had hair that poured 
to her shoulders in an ebony cascade, large 
baby-doll eyes, and lips to taunt any man. She 
posed with castanets held high and with a form- 
fit dress flaring. Ah, me! Capt. Edward 
Kingsley, U.S. Army Air Forces, saw the post 
card in Kansas, felt the cosmic urge, flew to 
Mexico and . . . they are now living happily 
ever after. 

Every world’s fair or similar exposition brings 
post cards which flood the mails for months. Al- 
ready plans are under way to manufacture an 
elaborate series for the California Centennial— 
started even before announcement of plans for 
the centennial itself. The courageous post-card 
men know only that Californians hope to cele- 
brate the Gold Rush of ’49 in a world’s fair of 
twice the size and scope of any heretofore. 
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The riddle of why some cards sell and others 
don’t, continually mystifies the publishers. In 
the Southwest, a card was issued showing a 
cactus blossom in yellow. It was a money loser 
for years, and was about to be withdrawn when a 
mistake was made by the manufacturer. It got 
onto the presses again, but with red ink on 
the blossoms. “To my astonishment,” says the 
publisher, “they began to sell, fast. Same pose, 
same flower, same picture in every way, except 
for color. I have since re-ordered that number 
many times—always in red. Fortunately the 
cactus, a prickly pear, produces blossoms in both 
colors.” 

An Eastern mining town seemed completely 
lacking in beauty, yet civic pride was evident, 
sO a post-card man published a picture of the 
local Main Street. He was careful to inspect 
each building, looking under the years of smut 
for the original color. Result was a rather gay 
card in red, yellow, blue, white, green. But- 
the card did not sell. People simply did 0 
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The Atlantic coast’s most popular post card is this 
portrait of a great lady who is adored by millions 
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Except for harassed post-office clerks, who pictur- 
esquely call them “slop,” everyone loves souvenir cards 
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recognize their street in its cleaned-up condition. 

Changes in seasons are reflected instantly in 
post-card mailings. September hardly dawns 
when we start getting cards showing Maple 
Trees in Autumn’s Glory. In summer, swim- 
ming scenes dominate the seasonals, with fishing, 
boating and sun-bathing all good. But if we 
happen to visit a glacier or a snow-capped 
peak in July or August, we love that most of all, 
thrilling to the novelty of sending a snowy card 
to friends sweltering back home. Similarly, the 
Southern resorts mail millions of sunshine cards 
up North in winter. 

Summer, of course, is the high tide of the 
post-card flood. There is a lull at the waning of 
the beach season, then colleges open and sales 
boom again. “Administration Building, Jerk- 
water U.” is a standard item every fall as fresh- 
men pour in. “My dormitory” with—yes, “X 
marks my very room”—is next best, sometimes 
first. Probably the most famous of all the college 


post cards is one showing a sitting statue of 


They not only look so nice — they, 
feel so nice on your feet. And you can 
the“U.S.” designers for that. The last was 
for comfort just as the slide fastener was p 

for easy putting on and taking off. 


Abraham Lincoln in front of Bascom Hall, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Tradition makes it so. Each 
freshman girl is taken there on her first date. If 
she has never been kissed, the statue will stand 
up, says tradition. 

Cartoon cards are year-round favorites. We 
like to visit Lake Whatchamacallit and mail 
back a cartoon of a fifty-pound fish, caught 
ostensibly by ourselves. Masculine travelers like 
to show themselves in the arms of a buxom bath- 
ing beauty on the beach. 

We like exaggerations—the huge Texas jack- 
rabbit with a man astride its back, the Florida 
alligator pulling a freight train, the Canadian 
bear straddling an automobile. 

A new type of cartoon card was introduced in 
1942. It is a light version of the “Greetings- 
From” number. 

The first of the series offered “Greetings From 
the Colorful Southwest.” Indians, cowboys, 
Mexicans, a two-gun sheriff, even a giant cac- 
tus, were animated to form the main word. 
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Brand-new ideas are scarce. One of the first 
in fifty years went on the racks in 1945. Itisa 
series of “‘Post-card Storiettes.”” Each card offers 
an illustrated true story from regional lore, pre- 
sented in fictional style. 

Post-card collecting reached its greatest pop- 
ularity in America about 1915. In that period, 
no home was complete without an album, and 
the post-card projector was a de-luxe gadget 
which whiled away many an evening hour. 
People still collect—enough to have a Post Card 
Collectors Club of America, with two magazines, 
regular bulletins, swap lists and such. The coun- 
try has some 3000 collections that can be called 
distinguished; world’s largest collection is prob- 
ably the 900,000-odd cards owned by Francis P. 
Conard, of Sierra Madre, California. Some 
cards are worth up to five dollars each. 

Old-time cards were perhaps “prettier” than 
moderns, but less artistic. From 1900 to 1915 or 
so, Cupids entwined with hearts were considered 
wonderful. Roses spelling out “Friendship” 
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Trim and practical...and so 


snug the weather just can’t get in. 


They'll look fine whether you're wearing 


a dressy or tailored coat. Don't 
you like the slide fastener? 









































The Atlantic coast’s most popular post card is this 
portrait of a great lady who is adored by millions 


sold well, as did violets around a_ baby’s 
head—or around a puppy’s. Many cards had 
glass beads, tinsel, ribbons and scrolls on them, 
but these so clogged the stamp-canceling ma- 
chines that postal authorities ruled them out. 

Art cards today are more honestly artistic. 
Reproductions of paintings by the old masters 
are quiet but steady sellers. Pictures of flowers 
or fruit, lifelike and beautiful, are prized by 
many folk, but their lithography is so expensive 
that they must sell at five or ten cents each, hence 
are not bought like the penny items. Local art 
cards, by artists of regional renown, are good 
sellers if they are realistic—if the buyer can 
readily identify it as something he “‘saw with his 
own eyes.” 

Color photography has made little headway 
in the post-card market. Black-and-white photos, 
with the color dubbed in and usually somewhat 
exaggerated, sell ten to one over the more ac- 
curate color-photo reproductions, even when 
the price is the same. 
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Americans have never equaled the lithography 
of the Europeans in low-priced production, and 
for decades most of the post cards sold here 
bore the imprint, ““Made in Germany.” We 
broke that monopoly after World War I. Then 
the Swiss began to surpass us at de-luxe art 
reproductions. But their cost of production and 
import duties relegate them to small art shops, 
where only experienced travelers ferret them out. 


A Tree Grows in Indiana 


The mass of detail behind the production of a 
penny card is astonishing. A German lithog- 
rapher once received an order for half a million 
cards picturing the courthouse tower at Greens- 
burg, Indiana. Copy to be used was a conven- 
tional photograph. But this showed, surprisingly, 
a twelve-foot aspen growing on top of the tower! 
The lithographer corrected the “error,” took the 
tree out. Back in Indiana, though, the cards 
were a flop. That tree was the whole picture; 
it actually grew on the tower as shown. 
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Except for harassed post-office clerks, who pictur- 
esquely call them “slop,” everyone loves souvenir cards 


In Boston a photographer sold a park scene 
to the post-card people. Issued in full color, 
it showed a man with a pretty girl on his arm. 
Pleasant, scenic, harmless. But the man sued, 
said his wife had left him because the pretty 
girl was someone else! 

The standard picture card size is 314 by 54% 
inches, and the Post Office Department frown: 
on much variation, though its own penny postal: 
are a quarter-inch narrower. A profitable sideline 
item is the telescope folder. This usually is 
eighteen post-card pictures, lithographed nine 
to each side of a folded sheet, and chosen from 
tested sellers in that locality. They are beloved 
by travelers because they “describe” a whole 
town, resort or area visited, save letter-writing. 

Post-office clerks alone do not share this love 
for the picture post card. By those over-worked 
fellows, the millions that stream daily across the 
nation are classified as “slop.” THE END 
Facts for Holidays, page 155, locates 

some of America’s oddest postmarks. 
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No one ever broke a nail sliding 
this boot on—and when it’s on it feels just right. 
Fit like that came only after lots 
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SERVING YOU THROUGH SCIENCE 


Museums all! around the world collect this 
famous green earthenware known as Patamba 





Pitchers like this museum piece are com- 
mon in the village of Santa Fe De La Laguna 


The bowl and plate from Tzintzuntzan were lac- 
quered by a process that goes back to the Aztecs 


The technique of Aranza weavers goes back to 
the sixteenth century. The lace blouse is theirs 


The chessmen are from Paracho, where the 
carvers turn spindles with their toes as of old 


Wooden ceremonial masks are of a high cultural 
quality. The one above from Aranza is typical 


PERT SHOPPING IN MEXICO 


Ancient crafts still produce real works of art in hidden villages 


by LEONARD G. FIELD 


ve IN MEXICO a shopper has to be his own 


expert. Stores and markets there don’t label 
their wares as in this country, where sterling 
silver is stamped as such and textiles are marked 
with the percentages of wogl, rayon or silk in 
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the content. Moreover, these clay marvels in 
pottery, exquisite embroideries, lacquered objets 
d’art and other fine handicrafts for which Mex- 
ico is justly famous are not to be found any more 
in that little shop around the corner. That lit- 
tle shop, especially if it’s in a city or large town, 
is more likely to be filled with such handicraft 
imitations as plaster of Paris cacti, junk jewelry, 
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blocked linens, factory-made patio furniture and 
a host of other reflections on fine Mexican 
workmanship. 

The biggest single shopping problem in Mex- 
ico is where to do it. For the fact of the matter 
is that fine ware is not to be found in mos 
tourist spots. However, if a shopper knows 
where to do his shopping, he can still buy the 
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All of this fine ware came from little-known Mexican vil- 
lages unaffected as yet by industrialization or the tourist trade 


kind of artware in Mexico that museums go 
begging for, and at prices ridiculously low by 
American standards. It is my purpose here to 
outline such a shopping tour. 

The route follows a main highway through 
easily accessible but seldom-visited villages where 
the traditional crafts have changed little since 
colonia days. Most of the villages aren’t men- 
tioned in the guide books. Yet they are turning 
Out some of the finest examples of Mexico’s 
Oldest arts. 

; In out-of-the-way villages the original Mex- 
Kean artisan has survived. His disappearance 
from cities is the penalty of industrialization. In 


‘An artisan in a fishing village on Lake Patzcuaro depicts 
his people in these wooden figures. They cost very little 


towns where manual industries have been kept 
alive by the tourist trade, they frequently have 
degenerated to meet a popular demand for low- 
priced standardized goods. Quickly applied 
cheap oils, for example, have replaced pains- 
taking old lacquer processes in many sections. 

Recently, I completed an extensive sur- 
vey of handicrafts in Mexico. For five years I 
roamed the country in search of communities 
where the manual industries still flourished. 
My mission was to help revive these ancient 
I have worked 
with artisans from Yucatan northward all the 
way to the border. Wherever I worked, I in- 


crafts along traditional lines. 
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A collection of distinctive handicraft from small Michoacan communities. The young 
woman is examining a uniquely designed huarache and wearing an embroidered red huipil 


variably discovered that the true craftsman— 
the artisan faithful to tradition—existed only in 
the villages that the map-makers ignored. 

The group of villages I have selected for this 
shopping tour lie in the high lake country to 
the west of Mexico City along a highway from 
Patzcuaro to Uruapan in the state of Michoac4n. 
The trip takes no more than seven hours out of 
Mexico City—-three for riding and four for 
shopping. 

This is the region that more than four hundred 
years ago was organized by a Spanish bishop so 
that each village and town was dedicated to a 
single occupation. “One community produced 
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lacquered bowls; a second made. trunks;-and in’ 


a third all the workmen were carpenters. To this 


day it is much the same way. ‘ 
It laadle tha gnichen cogioniof Sskeap.-djeube- 
tryside of thick woods, winding rivers and blue 


lakes and one abounding in fruit, flowers and * 


game, 

Its name—Michoac4n, means “the country 
of the fish.”’, In its exquisite little towns local 
customs and crafts have undergone very little 
change. Our first stop is ata 16th-century town, 
about 270 miles from Mexico City on National 


Highway No. 4, some 15 miles south, off the * 


main road, 

“iP Patzcuaro 
THE TOWN sits at the edge of an opalescent lake 
by the same name in a 6900-foot-high valley: 
Translated from the soft and melodious Tarascan 
the name means “place of delights,.’”” When the 
Conquistadores first saw this region, its beauty 
captivated them and they judged it the most 
favored region in all of the New World. In the 
four “Centuries since then, Patzcuaro hasn’t 
changed.., 

The Spaniards laid the town out around two 
plazas bordered by giant trees. The churches, 
palaces and school buildings that they built and 
the narrow cobbled ‘streets that they laid are 
still here. , 

Indians from the surrounding -villages still 
come ‘to miarket on Fridays in huge dugout 
canoes filled with handicraft, 

The litthe womag in the outdoor stall in 
front of the Hotel Concordia at the entrance to 
the main square is worth visiting. She does 
wonders. in cross-stitch embroidery _ blouses. 
“‘Punta de cruz,” she calls the art. Her blouses 
are priced from twenty pesos ($4) and up. A 
traveler with an established tourist company can 
arrange for the mailing of a made-to-order blouse 
in Mexico City. 

Patzcuaro also produces tablecloths and nap- 
kins cross-stitched in the museum manner. 
Mine are now in an American art collection 
that is touring the country. The wife of the 
curator of the local museum makes them. Her 





Map shows the shopping tour that begins at Patzcuaro and ends at Uruapan. A side trip from 
Carapan to Zacapu also is shown. The distance covered by the tour, including the side trip, is 240 miles 
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Crafts are handed down from father to son, The 
boy works in wood exactly as his ancestors did 


prices depend on the patterns and range from 
twenty to sixty pesos ($4 to $12) a cloth. 


Tzintzuntzan 


THIS INDIAN VILLAGE was once the capital of the 
Tarascan kingdom. It is ten miles northeast of 
Patzcuaro on the lake shore. I spent two weeks 
here as the guest of Vincente Rendon, who is a 
former mayor, likes visitors and is as good a 
host as I have ever found. His pottery, black 
designs on beige earthenware, has found its 
way into museums all over the world. All of the 
designs are built around the life of Rendon’s 
people as fishermen on the reeded lake. The 
cost of the pottery begins at about three pesos 
each (60 cents). 

Sonorous sounding Tzintzuntzan is nearly 
as famous for its dancers as for its pottery. On 
fiesta days the favorite is the Dance of the Little 
Black Men in which the villagers re-enact the 
colonial ceremony of paying tribute to the Span- 
ish ruler. The dancers wear red kerchiefs around 
their heads and necklaces of coral and silver 
around their necks. White trousers, tight above 
the knee but flaring out below in starched ruffles, 
complete their costumes. At a fisherman’s wed- 
ding the. fishermen’s dance is done, and the 
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A Tzintzuntzan potter stops for lunch. He is 
Vincente Rendon, one of Mexico’s top ceramists 


bride and groom dance together inside a fish 
net. In all of these fishing villages the nets are 
everywhere, stretched out on high poles for 
drying or being woven by the artisans. 


Santa Fé De La Laguna 


THIS VILLAGE is just off the main highway. A 
signpost some two miles out of Quiroga indi- 
cates the turnoff. One of Mexico’s finest cera- 
mists used to live here. She was Juana de la 
Luz. Books on Mexican folk art invariably 
select her brilliant-black, cherub-encrusted ce- 
ramics for discussion. On her pottery the im- 
aginary world of her people’s tradition plays 
hide and seek with charming Christian figures. 
In 1944 I sat by her side in her last days. And, 
if it were not for her talented children, a fine 
tradition would have passed with her. Ask for 
the home of Juana de la Luz. The vases and 
candlesticks and the archaeological-type pitchers 
that her children produce are grand decorations 
for a modern interior. The large pottery is 
priced from fifteen pesos ($3). 


Zacapu 


FROM SANTA FE DE LA LAGUNA our route skirts 


Lake Patzcuaro for fifteen miles and then drops 


down into the volcano-studded valley for the 
fourth, stop. Zacapu is a typical Michoacan 
village, perhaps because it is the trading center 
for a score of mountain villages. A brightly col- 
ored woolen hand-woven belly strap with clasps 
of hand-wrought iron is sold in the marketplace 
here. The Indians-use the straps on their mules, 
but I have seen them transformed into grand 
belts for evening wear. They are worn over an 
all-black or solid color. The inwoven motifs are 
traditional. At the little outdoor stall in the 
center of the square the price for this little 
oddity in handicraft starts at five pesos ($1). 
The higher-priced ones are very finely woven. 
Next to the grocer’s gasoline pumps is a stall 
where Michoacan huaraches are sold. This local 
footwear is well made and of a different char- 
acter than the city variety. The owner worked 
in this country and has a soft spot for Ameri- 
cans. He likes to chat and has a wealth of 
information on the villages in this area. 


Zamora 


THIS OLD city is a stop that I haven’t scheduled 
on the seven-hour shopping tour. But I recom- 
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The market is the livelihood, recreation and 
dub of rural Mexico. This one is in Patzcuaro 


mend it as a side trip for those who have the 
time, and especially to the lover of fine ceramics. 
The famous Patamba greenware can be pur- 
chased at Zamora. This is one of the finest pot- 
teries produced in Mexico. The Grand Central 
Art Galleries in New York gave a special section 
to this ware at their Mexican exhibit last May. 

To get to Zamora turn off the regularly 
scheduled route at Carapan, 40 miles from 
Zacapu, and take the right-hand road leading 
to Guadalajara for another 40 miles. The trip 
adds four hours to the tour. 

Bordering the tavern next to the market in 
Zamora is a store that carries all of the precious 
Patamba greenware. The price is remarkably 
low—from a peso up. Look for the large plates 
with incised designs of fish, owls, deer and 
other wildlife. The route of the tour is resumed 
by driving back to Carapan and continuing on 
to one of the more primitive villages of Mexico. 


Cheran 


THOUGH SMALL, CHERAN has a variety of fine 
handicraft. The people may seem a little reti- 
cent, but that is only because they are shy. 
Actually they are very friendly and, once they 
have overcome their shyness, like to have their 
work admired. Look for three items here: 

Blouses: Two kinds are indigenous to this 
area. The first is a red, or a red-and-black 
huipil. This is a cross-stitch pattern in tradi- 
tional motifs. The garment is part of the native 
costume and slips over the head. For conven- 
tional wear, the purchaser has to “pinch” it 
under the arms. The price is from five pesos 
($1). Another traditional but more formal gar- 
ment is the drawn-work blouse. Considerably 
more work goes into this piece. The prices start 
at fifteen pesos ($3). 

Sashes or fajas: All are finely woven and in- 
tricately designed. They make excellent belts 
for single-color sports dresses. They sell for as 
little as three and a half pesos (70 cents). 

Pottery: The red pitchers used by the women 
'o draw water from the well are of museum 
quality. They are made in Nehuatzin. Try to buy 
one. It should cost no more than 60 to 75 cents. 


Aranza 


= AND THE NEXT stop are the kind of villages 
where 


at home. Ceremonial masks can be bought in 


sixteenth-century artisans would feel right — 


On primitive looms Mexican artisans are 
producing some of the world’s finest lacework 


Aranza for ten pesos ($2) up. They are of carved 
wood and would have a special ‘appeal to any- 
one with a penchant for the fine arts. In No- 
vember and December visitors can see the masks 
in use at the ritual dances. Most any youngster 
in the village can arrange to purchase one. 

On your way through the village stop at the 
last house on the left. This family turns out 
lacework on a felar de otate, a waist loom of 
primitive character. Lace blouses sell here for 
fifteen pesos ($3) and up. 


Paracho 


A LOT OF CHRISTMAS SHOPPING can be done on 
this stop. Paracho is a community of wood- 
workers. The first store on the right at the 
entrance to the square, Casa Monroy, is our 
destination. Despite the Anglican-sounding 
name, Sefor Monroy is a full-blooded Tarascan 
Indian, and an extremely progressive person, 
as his recent office as president of the school 
board would indicate. 

His store is full of hand-made products. There 
are finely carved bone chessmen and inlaid 
boards, hand-turned bowls, plates, cigarette 
containers, inlaid boxes, trays, toy musical in- 
struments and handsome inlaid guitars. The 
large chess sets sell for as little as forty pesos 
($8), and the smaller ones for .as low as ten 
pesos ($2). The villagers put a great deal of 
time into manufacture of the chess figures. They 
call it trabajo con carito, or a labor of love. 

Most woodworkers here use a pre-Cortezian 
technique. They turn the wood with their toes. 


Uruapan 


THIS IS THE REGION Of the flaming volcano, Pari- 
cutin. Uruapan, our last stop, is a city of 20,000 
set against a background of green orchards, 
waterfalls and mountain vistas. Its name means 
*‘place where flowers bloom.” Visit the colony 
of La Magdalena in the suburbs. It is a com- 
munity of woodcarvers and lacquerers who work 
outdoors under tall trees making masks, boxes, 
trays and figures. Their aje lacquers are a fine 
old tradition. Ask permission at La Magdalena 
to watch the artisans work. The lacquer work 
calls for great patience and a fine creative sense. 
The masks cost from ten pesos ($2) up. The 
boxes are in the same price range. The patio 
store on Calle Carranza (Carranza Street) car- 
ries large assortments of the colony’s work. 
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Once a week the little people journey miles 
to the nearest market place to sell their wares 











In the lake region thé'market trip is made 
in dugout canoes whdése design is centuries old 


Uruapan has been a center of lacquer work for 
more than 400 years. Its big market day is Sun- 
day. Then craftsmen and their families from the 
neighboring villages descend on the town with 
all kinds of lacquered ware. If it happens to be 
fiesta time, there most certainly will be a dance, 
probably the fandango. As the folk here dance it, 
the man balances a glass of wine on his head and 
carries a sword, and his partner holds a bunch of 
fruit in her hand. The couple swing around and 
around until finally the dance ends when the 
man makes a great swing with his sword. 

The purchases at Uruapan not only complete a 
tour of what is usually described as Mexico’s 
most romantic state, but also of a region that I 
believe to be one of the richest in craft traditions 
in the whole world. The artisans of Michoacan 
have their own style and their own tradition de- 
veloped through centuries from Indian and 
European sources. To visit these artisans as a col- 
lector is to come back with things which are true 
reflections of the artistry, workmanship and 
imagination of the Mexican people. 

Just one more bit of advice. All along this 
route the people are informal and friendly. It 
isn’t necessary to know their language. A smile 
will tell them all they want to know. When 
they find a person simpdtico, they open their 
doors to him. It was in this manner that I 
met them, and for a long while their doors 
have been opened to me. They are my friends. 
Please give them my regards. THE END 


For road description of this tour 
see Facts for Holidays, page 155. 
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How to use the map: Find the climate you want, where you want it 


MAP on facing page shows what weather may be reason- 

ably expected in November. ~ Exact prediction is impos- 
sible, but these are probabilities, based on rain, wind, and 
temperature records of past years, from almost 4000 weather 
stations. The color samples above the map define the climate 
in the regions covered by those colors, in terms of temperature 
and rainfall. For example, dark green indicates a warm, 
humid climate, but “humid” means a moderate amount of 
rain, midway between “wet” and “dry,” and not the humidity 


or moisture in the air. The figures give conditions at the cen- 


ter of a color area and for the middle of the month. Thus, the 


temperature at the northern border of the dark green area 
will be closer to 68° and the southern border closer to 86° 
than the center belt, which will average about 77°. Also, No- 
vember 1 generally will be warmer and November 30 cooler 
than November 15. In regions where freezing (32°) is expect- 
able, rain will often be replaced by snow. To estimate 
inches of snowfall, multiply the inches of rainfall by ten. 


Climatic interpretation by Paul A. Siple. Map by Erik Nitsche 


IN THE NORTHWEST, November brings a variety of weathers— 
cold and dry in Montana, heavy rain along the Pacific Coast, 
snowcaps on the Cascades, Olympics and Rockies. Valleys 
east of the mountains are dry but cool, with mild sunny days 
and cold nights. Olympic Peninsula in Northern Washington 
may receive as much as twenty inches of rain over a period of 
two or three weeks. Wear warm, windproof clothes outdoors; 
for cities, furs and fall woolens. 


SOME CLEAR frosty days may make pleasant breaks in the cold 
rainy outlook of this area. Snow in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Northern Maine and the mountains of Vermont and New 
Hampshire. Moderate rainfall may turn to sleet or show in 
New England and New York. Nights will be freezing, with 
pleasant fall afternoons eventually succumbing to winter’s 
full grip. Snug sports clothes for football games, elegant 
formals for city evenings. 


SOUTHERN STATES still pleasant. Beaches of Gulf Coast are cool 
for swimming on windy and cloudy days. Nights may be cool 
and frosty. Northward, ponds begin to freeze over; rain turns 
to snow; a severe cold wave may hit the Central and Mid- 
western states near the month’s end. Central states of this 
area are cool with occasional rains and snow flurries. Tweed 


suit and topcoat weather; summer clothes in very deep 
South. 


HIGH PLATEAUS of Central Mexico are mild and dry, as are the 
southern parts of California, Arizona and New Mexico. 
Cloudless warm-to-hot days characterize Lower California 
and Mexico’s west coast, with varying amounts of rain on the 
east coast. Winter rains progressing southward along the Cali- 
fornia coast descend heavily on the Sierra Nevadas. Take 
lightweight wools to southwest, beach clothes for the coast, 
typical New York fall clothes for Mexico City. 


THE CARIBBEAN ISLANDS and Florida’s southeast coast receive 
occasional heavy rains. The west coast and central part of 
Florida are warm and sunny. Caribbean storms are feebler 
than last month. As in Yucatan, climate of the low West Indian 
islands is warm and sunny, whereas the higher ones are 
usually wet, especially on the sides facing northeast trade 
winds. Take a raincoat, lightweight sports clothes, sturdy 
shoes for Yucatan. 


ski AT Timberline, Sun Valley or Mount Rainier. Hunt deer 
and elk in the Big Horn Mountains and Powder River areas of 
Wyoming. Open season for antelope in many parts of Mon- 
tana through November 10; elk and moose through November 
15. Ice skating, except along the southern and coastal areas. 
Concerts and little theater in most cities for those of less active 
temperament. Chrysanthemum shows in Tacoma, Seattle, Che- 
lan. Exceptional concert series, Denver Symphony Orchestra. 


NEW ENGLAND and most of the Northeast go indoors for theater, 
concerts and a gay social season—outdoors for winter’s first 
skating, sledding and even skiing in the northern areas. 
Thanksgiving week’s Army-Navy football bout at the Munic- 
ipal Stadium in Philadelphia owershadows other sports 
events. Annual National Horse Show scheduled in New York 
for November 4-8. Open seasons on quail, partridges, wild 
turkey, pheasants, bear, deer in specified areas of most states. 


HIKING and motoring pleasant in Shenandoah National Park 
among late fall foliage. Collegiate football, chrysanthemum 
shows, sorghum-making parties. Hunt wild boar in season in 
Cherokee National Forest; deer, bear and many game birds 
in other specified areas. Golf as usual throughout most of the 
section, as at Pinehurst. Warm-weather sports still possible 
along the Gulf Coast. All Saints’ Day brings colorful, if maca- 
bre, holidaying parties to New Orleans cemeteries. 


ARIzONA’S state fair at Phoenix. Speedboat regatta, Salton 
Sea, November 9-11. Harvest dances at Jemez and Tesuque 
pueblos in New Mexico. Hunt deer, wild turkey, quail and 
bear in season. Elaborate festival in Texcoco, near Mexico 
City, latter part of November. Graveyards in Mexico sparkle 
with candles, flowers and fruit on All Saints’ Day; children eat 
candy skeletons; unusual Tarascan chants at midnight on the 
island of Janitzio in Lake Patzcuaro, Michoac4n, Mexico. 


FISHING TOURNAMENTS in progress in most of Florida’s resort 
centers. Sailing, swimming, horseback riding; All-Florida 
championship rodeo, Arcadia, November 11; annual Florida 
snipe championship, Tampa; carnival, Tampa. Red snapper, 
tarpon, sailfish plentiful in Cuba. Hunt deer and wild boar, 
catch dolphin off Cojimar, east. of Havana. Elaborate All 
Saints’ Day observances in Yucatan. Hunt mountain lion; 
visit the ancient Mayan city of Chichen Itza. 
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There was no trench foot on polar expeditions, says Doctor Siple (left), shown shooting the noon sun during 1940 Byrd Antarctic expedition 


No Need for Cold eet 


by PAUL A. SIPLE 


F YOU SUFFER from cold feet whenever the 
mst drops toward freezing, should you: 
1. Wear still warmer footgear? 2. Wrap a muffler 
about your face and ears? 3. Put on another 
sweater? 4. Run around until you are panting? 

With winter sports just around the corner, that 
is no mere quiz, but a timely question. Put it to 
the next half dozen people who tell you they 
don’t go in for skiing because of the cold. ““My 
face and body stay warm as toast,” they in- 
variably explain, “but my hands and feet get 
numb. Must be my poor circulation.” 

You hear that complaint, again and again, all 
through the winter. Nine tenths of the cold-feet 
sufferers don’t seem to realize that such symptoms 
are perfectly norma!— actually evidence ofa good 
circulation. And the sad part is that millions miss 
the fun of winter sports, and suffer through 
every winter, because they do not understand 
why their hands and feet get cold, or how easily 
their suffering can be prevented. 

Warmer footgear is not the complete answer 
by any means. If your footgear is reasonably cor- 
rect, you will be more certain to cure cold feet 
by wrapping a muffler about your face, or by 
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adding another sweater, or by taking some stren- 
uous exercise. Here’s why: 

The body, to operate efficiently, must be kept 
at the right temperature. So it has various con- 
trols, such as the tiny capillaries near the skin’s 
surface which open when the body is too warm, 
shut down when it is cold. 

There is another, less familiar, control. The 
hands and feet, arms and legs, lose heat more 
rapidly than the thick body trunk. So when the 
body wants to cool off it pours blood into the 
extremities. When it must conserve heat, it sends 
barely enough to keep tissues healthy. It de- 
liberately lets the hands and feet get almost as 
cold as the air. 

That’s the technical reason we get cold feet. 
But how can we avoid this? Remember, most of 
the heat supply has been taken away. You must 
do more than conserve heat; you must increase it. 
You can’t do that by adding socks. You'll get 
better results from an extra sweater or a muffler. 
Once the body is warm enough it will send more 
blood to heat the arms and legs. 

If, in spite of all the extra sweaters and muf- 
flers, your feet still get cold, exercise vigorously. 
Don’t just pound your feet on the ground. 

Keeping the feet warm isn’t just a matter of 
comfort. In bad weather it may save you serious 
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Our weather expert tells us 
to wear a muffler to keep our 
feet warm, not extra socks 


foot trouble. A tremendous number of trench- 
foot cases occurred in the war, in weather well 
above freezing. The danger lies in the fact that 
you get no advance warning of pain. When your 
feet first get cold, you know it; but once they are 
near the temperature of the air there is less dis- 
comfort. You have experienced the phenomenon 
in your bathtub. Water which feels frigid at first 
is easily tolerated once the skin has cooled. 

So if you plan to be outdoors for long periods, 
even in comparatively mild climates, some prac- 
tical tips on footgear may be essential: 

First, keep your feet dry. Wet feet get cold 
faster, stay cold longer. Ordinary rubbers or ga- 
loshes are sufficient if you’ll be running in and 
out. But if you will be outdoors constantly, and 
inactive, as duck hunters are much of the time, 
you should have oversize waterproof footgear 
with room for two thick pairs of warm socks 
and a thick felt insole. Should winter sports take 
you into very cold zones, where the snow is dry, 
your outer foot covering need not be water- 
proof, but it should have room for an inch and a 
half of warm socks, duffels and insoles. 

It’s a physical impossibility to keep your feet 
warm by wrapping them to absurd proportions. 
But you can make more heat. Start exercising 
and your feet will warm up like magic. THE END 
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JUNGLE CITY WEEK END 


Via Mexico’s local airlines to a remote 


village whose women dress like Bali’s 


by SYLVIA MARTIN 


V; WERE in Mexico City when we 
first heard of the mysterious jungle 
village of Balinesque beauties. A friend 
mentioned it casually. He is a pilot on 
one of the little Mexican airlines that 
serve towns buried in mountain and 
Jungle. 

“Itsname is Pinotepa Nacional,” hetold 
4. “You probably won’t find anything 
about it in the guidebooks, but it will repay 
all the trouble that you may have in going 
there. Its Indian womenare the most beau- 
tiful in Mexico. They wear snow-white 
shawls over bare shoulders and breasts. 
Modern |aw and civilization are unknown 
there, yet 1! .ey accept the airplane asa mat- 
ter of course. ‘Birds fly—why not men?” 
they explain. But they marvel at a bicycle 

use it goes when mounted and col- 
lapses when standing still.” 


Pinotepa Nacional sounded too remote 
for tourists like my husband and me. We 
forgot it, reluctantly, and went on to 
Acapulco. Then, when we were ready to 
start back to Mexico City, we balked at 
returning to the capital by the too- 
familiar road. The manager of El Mirador 
Hotel suggested a side trip that might 
prove diverting—a remote jungle town 
famous for its beautiful Indian women 
and some near-by coastal villages, popu- 
lated by descendants of runaway African 
slaves of the Spanish-galleon days. “The 
town is five to six days away by horseback, 
but you can get to it in two and a half 
hours on one of our jitney airways,” he 
said. “And it’s worth the trip. Those 
women wear snow-white shawls which 
drape gra¢efully over bare . . .” 

“Is it Pinotepa Nacional?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, showing no surprise. 
“Tl give you a letter to Arturo Rod- 
riguez, local big shot.” 


Small bronzed women in hobbled skirts glided by. Many were beautiful. Over bare shoulders and breasts they wore snow-white shawls 


We were on our way to discovering that 
the “remote” towns of Mexico are fairly 
easy to reach today, and that many of 
them are decidedly worth visiting. 

The offices of the airline were in the 
Shoe Store Esther. Buying tickets, we 
learned we would have to stay in Pinotepa 
for three days until the next plane came 
through. But about the town itself we 
were no wiser. 

Next morning at five a watchman, 
armed with machéte and revolver, awak- 
ened us. Under a feeble light bulb we 
made a meager breakfast and taxied to 
the cow-pasture airport. On it, looking 
cold, lonely and inadequate, stood XA- 
B11. Protesting chickens were being 
stowed inside. 

The before-dawn prelude to what in 
daylight we had imagined as high ad- 
venture assumed an air of foreboding. 
The long smooth road to Mexico City 
seemed the only sane way to leave Aca- 
pulco. 

A figure detached itself from the sil- 
houette of the single-engined plane and 
introduced itself in English. It was the 


Drawings by Piotr Dimitri 








pilot—a handsome, distressingly cheerful 
young man named Eduardo Cuahonte. 
He claimed to be a pure Aztec. “I had to 
fly,” he said, “‘because in Aztec my name 
means flying eagle.” He invited me to 
share the pilot’s seat with him. “Oh, no!” 
I cried. So it fell to Larry. 

Somberly, we and a handful of other 
serious-faced passengers now filed into the 
plane. Boys shooed the cows out of 
the way. We shot over the ground, 
leaped a ditch and were airborne 
over curved Los Hornos beach just 
in time to see, beyond the rocky hump of 
La Marquesa, the sun coming up over 
the rim of the Pacific. We banked, cir- 
cling Acapulco to gain altitude. The 
town was transfigured—a toyland of pink 
and blue houses beside a gently violet 
sea. We straightened out and rode the 
bumps on top of a mountain wall. To the 
left was a shadowed land of upreaching 
forest. Ahead lay endless miles of yellow 
beach pounded by breakers. 

As streaks of red spread through the 
sky, the pilot bellowed conversation. Cua- 
honte had been air-educated in Texas. 
“Flying there is child’s play,” he shouted 
as the wheels of XA-B11 shot over the 
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Where the ancient 
caravan routes ended... 


... those colorful lands along the world’s oldest 
trade routes are now being served by the fast, modern 
vessels of the American Export Lines. A new fleet of 


sleek passenger liners is planned to augment this service. 


Nowhere within a similar compass is there 





such sheer adventure and delight as in the exotic lands 





bordering the Mediterranean; no other area affords such 


















gems of travel lure. 






Few places in the world offer so much in 
romance, glamor and historic interest as Granada and 
Seville, Madrid and Barcelona, Marseilles and the Riviera 
... Eternal Rome, Florence, Naples, Sorrento, Milan and 


Venice. 






Then, too, the classic isles of Greece... 
Athens, the Acropolis and the Parthenon... Luxor in 
Egypt, the Nile, the Pyramids and the Holy Land. 





All within leisurely distance of each other 
and each a matchless jewel in the diadem of the 


Mediterranean. 


AMERICAN Export LINES 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 











tallest tree of a peak that sheared the air 
like a finger of doom. “I had to learn all 
over again down here. No fine fields, 
weather reports, radio. You have to know 
every air current over these mountains.” 
He had flown this country for four 
years without an accident. Well—only 
one; a forced landing on a hard river bed. 
Luckily it had been the dry season. 
Thirty minutes later we came down on 
the tiny field of Ayutla. Waiting were 
barefoot boys, serape-wrapped Indians, 
and a squad of awkward soldiers to guard 
the mail and express. Then we roared 
away, and Flying Eagle by some miracle 
found another postage-stamp field, this 
one at San Luis Acatlan. The same awk- 
ward soldiers, the same simple denizens, 
including this time one naked boy. 
“Nowthenext stop,” Cuahonte shouted 
when we were up again, “is tough—the 
trickiest landing on the route. The field 
is a terrace in the mountain. It just goes 
off into space. The cliff makes it hard to 
judge distance.” I wasn’t missing a word. 
The tricky stop was Ometepec, which 
looked so hard and solid from the air that 
I was strongly tempted to leave the plane 
before we landed. We braced ourselves. 
Flying Eagle came in over the chasm and 
set the plane down neatly on the moun- 
tain shelf. ““The take-off is very pretty,” 
he said. “We just jump off the mountain.” 
The plane roared toward the abyss, 
plunged into space, hovered, and decided 
to stay in the air. We made the next stop, 
Cacahuatepec, with only a minor in- 
cident. A rich rancher, a “‘loco” accord- 
ing to Cuahonte, always took off in his 
private plane to greet incoming air traffic. 
We hung over Cacahuatepec anxiously, 
watching a moving cloud of dust. It 
became a yellow monoplane. It waggled 
its wings at us. Our pilot mumbled strong 
words under his breath as we landed. 





Fifteen minutes later we were over 
Pinotepa. The field was a hilltop bumpy 
with knotted grass. Rodriguez, the “big 
shot” to whom we had the letter of 
introduction, plucked us out of the XA. 
B11. A big man with a tired young face, 
he was the airline agent, the express and 
telegraph agent, the government rep- 
resentative of the Treasury Department, 
and the owner of the better of the two 
inns. Also he owned Pinotepa’s only 
automobile, which had been brought 
piecemeal on muleback from Acapulco, 
and looked it. It had the body of an 
ancient sedan. It had truck tires and 
no hood, and a wired-on radiator shell, 
But it carried us smoothly over a grassy 
track that stretched wider and wider until 
it became the broad main street of Pino- 
tepa Nacional. 

Huge white-pillared houses lined this 
Broadway. Men in peaked sombreros, 
flaring white tunics and dashing white 
cotton shorts drove laden burros under 
the overhanging eaves. Small, bronzed 
women glided by, hobbled from waist to 
ankles in a piece of blue and red cloth 
fastened at the waist with a scarlet sash. 
Many were graceful and beautiful, and 
from their heads, yes, snowy shawls 
draped over bare shoulders and breasts. 

We piled out before the colonnaded 
Hotel Rodriguez. Our room was a high- 
ceilinged cell with no windows and two 
long doors, one of which opened on a side 
street, the other on the hotel’s spacious, 
flagstoned corridor. 

Arturo Rodriguez, with a courtly 
flourish of his sombrero, informed us that 
the old slave villages on the coast were a 
ten-hour round trip by horse. And we must 
have a strong escort led by none other 
than our servitor. ““There is no law in these 
lands. The roads are dangerous. There 
are bandits. But with me you are safe.” 


Self-consciousness was foreign to the village. The women washed 
constantly in the streams—their clothes, their babies and themselves 
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Word somehow had got around that a 
couple of foreigners were in town—the 
first in almost two years. We turned from 
Don Arturo to find a smiling crowd of 
Mixtec Indians at the door. In the first 
row was a little girl with two tiny fawns, 
one under each arm. They were beautiful 
creatures, with their long legs, and white 
dots spattered from head to tail. 

“Want to buy?” asked the little girl. 

We were bound to own them, if only 
for three days. The bill was thirty-five 
cents. The crowd was silent as we bought, 
then assured us we had been overcharged. 
Through the rest of the day people 
clucked their tongues at our gullibility. 
The fawns quickly made themselves at 
home on and under our beds. 

The Rodriguez caravansary—there are 
hundreds such in Mexico—is far more 
interesting than any Gran Hotel de 
Ritz. You eat at a long table with the 
host and other guests. The dining room is 
araised flagstoned platform at one end of 
the patio. At the other end the cooking is 
done over charcoal stoves. The meals are 
the famous three squares of our pioneer 
fathers—the same items every meal, save 
that at breakfast the “soup” is oatmeal: 
rolls, a stack of ¢ortillas constantly re- 
newed, soup, eggs, steak and one other 
meat or fowl, black beans, coffee, milk or 
chocolate, and fruit. Total cost of room 
and board: sixty-three cents a day. Dur- 
ing the meal, like as not, you can watch 
a horse being shod not twenty feet away. 

Our fellow guests were a doctor, a 
traveling salesman, an insurance agent 
come to pay a new widow, and a young 
couple from the hills spending their 
honeymoon in this metropolis of their 
world. There were other lodgers penned 
up across the courtyard—hens, pigs, 
sheep, goats, cows, horses and burros. 

At dinner, Rodriguez had an open 
telegram beside him, and his face was set 
in hard lines. The insurance man, Emil- 
iano Rojas, explained to us that Don 
Arturo was not himself today. He had 
just received a wire that his Aunt Violeta 
had been shot. “In Jicaltepec, over there,” 
he waved an arm. “Now Arturo must 
bury her, and perhaps exact vengeance. 
There are feuds in the hills. Who knows 
if he comes back alive?” He chewed a 
tortilla savagely. “And I go with him.” 


Flying Vengeance 


Rodriguez pushed back his stool. 
“Ready?” he said grimly to Rojas. 
Everyone looked grim in sympathy, in- 
cluding the newlyweds. 

We all saw them off to the airfield; a 
telegram had caught Cuahonte some- 
where along the line. Rodriguez wore a 
cartridge belt and two bulging holsters, 
and Rojas had a rifle. They shared 
a large wreath. With them went our 
trip to those slave villages on the coast. 

Back at the table, out of my disap- 
polntment, I wished audibly that I could 
see some native dances. Immediately 
my wish became the business of the as- 
sembly. The doctor promised to take it 
up with the authorities. 

fawns interrupted our confer- 
ence. ‘They were hungry. We acquired 
Some nipnles in a big, musty, pharmacy. A 
beer botile was filled with milk, and the 
gucsts and staff attended the feed- 





ing. The fawns sucked greedily. Then we 
went out to see the town. 

There are two Pinotepas. One consists 
of great pillared houses on the dirt 
streets, and the remains of a church 
destroyed by an earthquake. Wherever 
we stopped we were invited in. Whole 
tribes of families lived in these block- 
square houses. They were cool mansions 
with richly tiled floors and beamed ceil- 
ings, built for cleanliness, airiness and 
strength. The women of this Pinotepa 
wore long black skirts and hand-embroi- 
dered blouses of classic line. 

The second Pinotepa belongs to the 
Indians. A few colonnaded blocks in any 
direction brought one suddenly into the 
jungle country of coconut palms and 
thatched houses set in clearings, cut by 
twisting streams. Always, women were 
washing—their clothes, babies and them- 
selves. Along the rivulets were roofless 
thatched enclosures, primitive bath- 
houses, always occupied. Occasionally we 
came upon a beautiful woman with a 
superb body, wholly nude and com- 
pletely innocent of self-consciousness. 


The Town That Time Forgot 


The men, in flaring shorts, dagger in 
belt, looked as if they belonged to Robin 
Hood and Sherwood Forest. When the 
white shawls and peaked sombreros came 
into the other Pinotepa and filled the 
market place near the pillared houses, it 
seemed like a flashback to past centuries. 

We returned to the inn to find the 
local schoolmaster waiting, a square- 
jawed, Stetson-hatted man out of a Zane 
Grey novel. Arrangements for the fiesta 
were advancing, he reported. What 
fiesta? Why, the native dances. It was 
short notice, but it could be done. And 
he went off with a flourish of the big hat. 

We spent our second day visiting with 
the Pinotepans in the big houses. One 
was a small city, with five separate houses 
built around the patio. Each held six 
large rooms. Ten brothers with their 
families lived here, and their old mother 
ruled over them like a queen. Most of 
these householders were Spaniards whose 
ancestors had come to Mexico centuries 
ago, some with the Conquistadors. 

The next day was taken up with walks, 
a visit to the teacher’s house and the 
purchase of a dozen golden-brown skins 
of a mountain. cat called “marta.” 

Emissaries came and went, reporting 
fiesta progress. After mid-day dinner the 
schoolmaster arrived with the mayor. 
Everything was arranged, but we might 
find it expensive. The band must be paid, 
there must be drinks for the dancers. 
After elaborate calculations Larry parted 
with three dollars and fifty cents. 

The schoolman was back in the after- 
noon, waking us from a siesta to tell us, 
apologetically, it would be a small affair. 

That night he and the mayor escorted 
us. A small affair! It seemed as if all of 
Pinotepa was crowded around the forest 
clearing. The people formed a solid wall. 
A full tropical moon, just clearing the tall 
palms, high-lighted bronzed faces and 
flashing black eyes. The Apolo Orchestra 
rolled its drums, a lane opened for us and 
we were bowed to benches. The dancers, 
unfortunately, had put on their Sunday 
best. The women had abandoned their 
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unique native dress for their pride— 
cheap rayon-satin frocks. 

The first dance was a chande, tripped by 
two couples with their handkerchiefs 
waving. It was wooden and uninspired. 
But tequila and wine began to melt 
shyness, and the next number, a stamp- 
ing son, raised dust and cheers. The 
panaderia thawed the last vestiges of 
diffidence. A monkeyish little fellow led 
off, waving a sombrero. Dancing, he 
waved the hat over the heads of the girls, 
teasing them. Finally he set it down on 
the girl of his choice. She danced a few 
steps with him, went on alone to choose 
her partner. 

One mischievous-eyed girl set the som- 
brero on Larry’s head, and approving 
murmurs came from the spectators. The 
murmurs became a roar of cheers when 
my husband’s attempt to follow the intri- 
cate footwork resulted in an Irish jig. 

The drums beat out against the moon 
while dark figures whirled the chilena, the 
toro, and more sons and chandes. 

Now a three-man delegation ap- 
proached. Pinotepa had shown us its 
dances; now would the Americanos please 
show Pinotepa how to dance the djazz 
hawt? This in a town without a movie 
house, where our ears had failed to detect 
a radio! 

Larry is no dancer, but something had 
stirred in him. While everyone waited he 
tried to persuade me to dance. One look 
at that wall of spectators, and my courage 
failed. So the Pinotepans gave us up and 
began to dance themselves to a discordant 
tune that was oddly familiar. After a time 
we decoded it—Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band. They danced with wooden gravity, 
like puppets. Seeing this, I took heart, 
and let Larry lead me into the thick of it. 
We had hardly taken two steps when the 
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A little girl with a tiny fawn under each arm stepped out from 
the first row of the curious crowd. “Want to buy?” she inquired 


Pinotepans melted to the sides, leaving us 


alone in the clearing. Never has my « 


husband danced as he did then. He 
prowled, he dipped, he skipped. Veloz 
and Yolanda had come to the jungle. 

“You were wonderful,” I compli. 
mented him later. “But how did yoy 
work up the courage?” 

Larry grinned. “Because I was certain 
that among all those absorbed spectators 
was not one competent critic.” 

We left Pinotepa next morning with 
half the town to see us off at the airfield. 
We left the dreaming pillared palaces, 
the beautiful half-clad women, and the 
derisive goat in the patio of the inn. The 
fawns we gave to a friendly family. 

The plane slipped over the mountains 
and came down in a perfect landing. 
Cuahonte leaped out to greet us. After 
him came the insurance agent and Rod- 
riguez, looking haggard. Aunt Violeta’s 
murderers had fled to the mountains, and 
Don Arturo had had to be content with 
burning their house. 

We shook hands all around. Pinotepa’s 

twenty-man army lined up and presented 
arms. 
**;Muchas gracias por todo y que le vaya 
bien!”” ““May it go well with you!” The 
warm words drifted to us like a thin echo 
as we soared toward Mexico City. 

We had missed the coastal villages, but 
had got more than we expected. You 
may be even luckier than we. Now there 
is another airway into those remote hills. 
It runs from the capital by way of 
Huamuxtitlan, Tlapa and Ometepec to 
Cuajiniqualapa. We have never heard of 
those places (and they’re not in the guide 
book) either. And that’s all to the good. 

THE END 
Airplane fares in Mexico are given in 
Facts for Holidays, page 155 
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HE gay sketches above—many of them made on Luzon during 
the war by Sgt. Tom Scott, and sent as “letters” to his wife—can only 
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Simple blinds and crude decoys are good enough to fool canny wild geese when they relax near their sub-Arctic nesting grounds 


(seese on the Gale 


A half million snow geese and a million blues 
are worth braving Arctic winds at James Bay, 
Canada’s greatest wildfowl shooting ground 


by BEN EAST 


THERE WERE a dozen geese in the flock, all 
blues save two. Those two were adult 
snow geese in full white plumage, and as 
the band beat its unhurried way over the 
‘mpty, dun-colored salt marsh they shone 
and gleamed against the deep blue au- 
‘umn sky, immaculately white. 

The flock was winging out to feed on 
the mud bars, uncovered now at low tide. 
They talked as they flew, in the fashion of 
wild geese, and their musical, one-syllable 
res drifted down to us like mellow horn 
notes. They came abreast of us, where 


we crouched in our cramped and muddy 
blind of low willows, half a mile away. If 
they saw our stool of rude mud decoys 
they showed no interest in them. They 
flew on toward their distant pasture on 
the tide flats. 

Then the Cree Indian from Moose 
Factory who knelt beside me in the blind 
spoke to them. 

From his throat broke the clear, high- 
pitched “Kowk! Kowk!” that is the call 
note of the wavey, and the mimicry was 
so perfect that for thg twentieth time that 
day I doubted my own ears. The Crees 
learn waterfowl language as they learn 
their own tongue, and speak it as fluently. 


The distant geese turned, still in forma- 
tion, coming around in a long sweeping 
curve as if they felt the pull of an urge 
stronger than hunger. They flew straight 
in, and I sank lower behind the willows 
until I lay flat in the mud and water. 
Still the Cree tolled them in, and still they 
came. Two hundred yards out, I saw 
them begin their steep descent. 

The guide broke in on his goose talk to 
whisper four words of instructions: ““Take 
a white one!”’ It is the unfailing injunc- 
tion of a James Bay Indian when a flock 
of wavies comes over. Don’t ask me why. 
Not because the snow goose is better eat- 
ing than the blue, for most connoisseurs 
rate him inferior. Maybe because he is 
more spectacular, and the Cree likes his 
white hunter to make a good showing. 

Just then I didn’t have time to wonder 
about it. I nodded agreement as the geese 
sloped in, homing down to the mud 
frauds in the marsh behind the blind. 


There was a split second of waiting, while 
they seemed to hang almost motionless 
straight overhead, talking, settling. Then 
my shooting orders came in a sharp, ex- 
plosive ““Now!” from the Indian. 

We rolled to our knees, and thirty 
yards above us the band broke, milled 
and climbed in sudden panic. I picked 
one of the snows, swung on him, shot and 
watched him make half his fall before I 
remembered the rest of the flock. The 
Cree’s heavier gun thundered literally in 
my ears and I saw the second white goose 
come down. The others were pounding 
frantically away now, and I wasted my 
second shot. The guide did better, of 
course, and with the last shell in the 
plugged magazine of my 20-gauge I 
reached far out and made contact with a 
young blue whose getaway had not been 
quite fast enough. 

“Four down!” I exclaimed to the In- 
dian, hardly believing it myself. ““Two 
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A couple of days’ shooting yields a boatload of ducks and geese 


doubles! 
flock!” 

He ignored my surprise. Likely he did 
not even understand the reason for it. He 
was elated on other grounds. “We get 
both white ones,”’ he reminded me with a 
satisfied grin. ““That’s good!” 

I stood up to walk out of the blind and 
retrieve, but he caught at my sleeve, 


Four wild geese out of one 


tugged me down again, and after a second 
or two my ears, duller than his, detected 
the flight talk of another flock, far off 
across the marsh, winging out to sea. The 
Cree began to call and I knew within two 
or three minutes we would have more 
shooting. 

Goose hunting is like that on James 
Bay, that bay forming the southernmost 
tip of Hudson Bay in Canada. The great- 
est autumn concentration of wild geese 
in North America is found there each 
year in late September and October. 
Just to give you an idea of the numbers, 


the waterfowl experts of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service say there are 
about a million blue geese and something 
like two million snows making up the total 
continental population of wavies, nesting 
annually in the Canadian Arctic and 
wintering along a strip of coastal marsh 
in Texas and Louisiana. And there is a 
time each fall when all the blues and 
maybe a quarter of all the snows of North 
America assemble at the mouth of the 
Moose and Hurricanaw Rivers and in the 
Hannah Bay district at the foot of James 
Bay. That means about a million and a 
half geese in one great restless conclave. 
They loiter and fatten for four to six weeks 
until the increasing cold and bitter storms 
force them to resume the long migration 
south. ; 

While they remain, the fifty miles of 
salt marsh between Ship Sands Island 
and the Hurricanaw is the greatest wild- 
fowl shooting ground on the continent. 
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The blue and snow wavies nest on the 
bleak tundra along the fringe of the Arctic 
Coast and on the treeless islands beyond, 
so far in the north that even the Eskimos 
rarely encounter them in their summer 
homes. 

The very name of the snow goose was 
chosen to reveal his character. Men of 
science know him as Chen hyperborea, 
which means literally “the goose beyond 
the north wind.” As for the blue goose, his 
nesting place remained a closed secret un- 
til seventeen years ago. Arctic explorers 
searched in vain for more than a century 
for the summering grounds of these 
wavies. 

Each spring hundreds of thousands of 
blue geese winged up from the Louisiana 
marshes, rested briefly on the Missouri 
River bottoms, moved on to the vicinity 
of Winnipeg, tarried again—and then 
flew cross-country to the foot of James 
Bay and headed north, up James Bay and 
Hudson Bay to disappear northeastward 
into the unknown Arctic. They were seen 
no more until the fall flight began. Their 
breeding grounds stood as one of the most 
baffling mysteries of the bird world. 

But in 1929, J. Dewey Soper, searching 
for the Canadian Department of Interior, 
solved the riddle. On a strip of desolate 
marshland along the coast of Foxe Basin 
on Baffin Island, he found blue geese nest- 
ing by the thousands. A year later a sec- 
ond nesting area was discovered on South- 
ampton Island at the top of Hudson Bay. 


In both locations a few snows nested with 
the blues. 





Geese talk as they fly, with poignant one-syllable cries 


These lonely breeding places are 
rimmed by the everlasting ice of the Polar 
Sea. Autumn comes early in the summer 
home of the wavies, and with its coming 
they lift from the wet tundra and tide- 
washed mud flats and start south. 

Look at a map and you will discover 
that Hudson Bay indents the top of the 
continent like a giant funnel. At the bot- 
tom hangs James Bay, the spout, two 
hundred eighty miles long and one hun- 
dred fifty wide. 

Down that funnel and its spout the 
wavey flight pours to the ancestral gath- 
ering ground at the foot of the bay, 
‘blues and snows consorting together in 
mixed flocks. 

If you have any experience in water- 
fowl shooting, you know that the wild 
goose shares with the wild turkey a repu- 
tation as one of the canniest and greatest 
of American game birds. No wildfowl is 
wiser in the ways of men, more wary and 
difficult to hunt. Many a gunner spends 
half a lifetime in the marshes without 
ever having the good fortune to account 
for a wild goose. 

The wavey is neither as suspicious nor as 
crafty as the gray Canada honker, but he 
is far from slow-witted. Once he has left 
the gathering grounds on James Bay to 
come down over. Ontario and the central 
United States, he keeps his guard up. The 
hunter who matches wits with him in the 
rush beds of Saginaw Bay, the cornfields 
around Toledo or the marshes of the Kan- 
kakee and the Sangamon bottoms takes 
on an opponent that needs no handicap. 





The Sacramento, Cal., Wildlife Refuge is alive with snow geese in winter 
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pendable . . . and the handsomest thing you ever saw, too! At 
jewelry, department and men’s furnishings stores. Please do not 
order from the factory. 


EVANS CASE COMPANY: New York City . North Attleboro, Mass. 


Makers of fitted handbags, compacts, 
cigarette cases and automatic lighters. 
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HERE THEY ARE 


the Original 


nt 
A Hill UY Bolle 


The uppers are waterproof elk 
. . » for greater hunting and fish- 
ing utility. That's the only differ- 
ence between these boots and 
the famous rugged and com- 
fortable Paratrooper Jump 
Boots, made by Corcoran during 
the war. 





No other boot gives you all these 
EXCEPTIONAL FEATURES 
° Made of soft, plisble elk with extra hesvy oil 


8: 
support. 
@ Rel 10 tach bel et iki 


At this Amazing 
Low Price 
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Please rush a pair of Paratroop Hunting Boots. 


+ Check (C0 Money Order (1) for $9.87 is enclosed. I 
s will pay postage C.O.D. 


Name 





Address 








Size and width of Shoe 
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Blues and snows are heavily hunted all 
along their flyway; from the time they enter 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Ohio until they 
reach the Gulf, they provide—but they 
are not easy—shooting. Only on the wind- 
swept marshes in the north, the starting 
point of their flight, are they more 
easily outsmarted than the black mallard. 

They come to decoys made of a lump of 
mud with a folded sheet of tissue paper 
thrust in a split willow stick to serve as a 
head. Kill one or two of the old leadersina 
little band and the younger geese will circle 
back to the guns as many as three and four 
times. They fly slower than ducks, decoy 
more willingly, come in without as much 
caution and afford less difficult shooting. 

“New geese,” the Crees call them. 
Geese newly arrived from remote nesting 
places far to the north, young blues and 
snows that have never seen a man before, 
old birds that have not heard the sound of 
guns since the previous winter in the 
Louisiana marshes and have forgotten to 
be afraid. New geese—and they fly best 
on a wild and windy day, when a northern 
gale flattens the bronze grass of the salt 
marshes, and a screen of wet snow slants 
down over the golden-leaved willows. 

Few sportsmen see that flight, for the 
wavey marshes are far away and inacces- 
sible, or have been up to now, and the 
hunting facilities limited. But of course 
the private plane promises to change all 
that. If you make the trip under present 
conditions expecting either luxury or ease 
you will be let down. There is no better 
goose shooting in the world—and no 
tougher place to hunt geese. 


A He-Man Sport 


The marshes are wide, the tidal creeks 
deep and treacherous, the blue-clay mud 
clutches at your feet like glue—and it’s 
likely to be a long walk from your camp in 
the willows out to the grassy tide-line spit 
where you do your shooting. The weather 
is dreary in the subarctic in autumn. The 
wind knifes through the heaviest of 
woolen shirts, the rain slashes at your face 
like hail. You sleep in your bag in a tent 
and dry your wet clothes over an open 
fire, and your boots are likely to freeze at 
the tent door at night. The tides are sud- 
den and violent. At dusk you make camp 
a hundred yards back from the sea, and 
before breakfast the wind and tide rise to- 
gether and flood you out. But if you are a 
sportsman, the sight and sound of the 
geese, the spectacle of the flight alone, 
will repay you for all the discomforts and 
hard work. The shooting will be better 


Cree guides are navigators, cooks, callers and retrievers 


than any you ever dreamed of in a wild- 
fowl marsh. 

You outfit at Moose Factory or Moos- 
onee. Moosonee is a frontier town on the 
banks of the Moose River, fifteen miles 
above the sea, at steel’s end on the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railroad. 
You reach it by train from Cochrane on 
the trans-Canada highway. The schedule 
is two trains a week down north and two 
back, the running time for the two hun- 
dred miles about eight hours. Moose 
Factory is a post of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, one of the oldest in the North, 
established in 1672, located on Moose 
Island in midriver, opposite Moosonee. 
You reach it via a big freight canoe 
powered with an outboard, on schedules 
pretty much suited to your own fancy. 
There is at present no hotel at either 
place. There are cabins at Moosonee and 
better accommodations are in prospect. 
The guest house at Moose Factory is as 
comfortable as a traveler has any right to 
expect that far north, the hospitality as 
gracious and warm as you will find any- 
where on earth. The Scottish gentlemen 
who manage these lonely Arctic posts 
know how to welcome a traveler and 
make him at home. 

You will go out to the shooting grounds 
in freight canoes, again relying on put- 
puts for power, with your tent, rations, 
guns and all your duffel lashed under a 
canvas deck to keep things dry. Dress 
warmly for that cruise. It’s a long run 
down to Hannah Bay and the wind has 
teeth even on a sunny September day. 

Above all, don’t undertake to go on 
your own. If there is a shooting trip on 
this continent where reliable and compe- 
tent guides are essential, this is it. Make 
sure they will be provided when you ar- 
range to outfit. The guides likely will be 
Crees. There are no better. They were 
born on the bay. They know the channels, 
the marshes, the tides and the geese. They 
arenavigatorsand cooks, callersand woods- 
men, packers and repairmen for balky 
outboards. And they do their work well. 

They will carry the gear, pitch the tent, 
cook the meals, build the blinds, retrieve 
the geese—and shoot with you if you so 
will and supply them with ammunition. 
Shotgun shells are hard come by at those 
remote trading posts and for his own use 
the Cree hand-loads what he needs. When 
he goes goose hunting by himself he takes 
along four or five pounds of black powder, 
about twice as much shot, two or three 
hundred primers and whatever empty 
cases he has available. He does his 






































Make your camera take better, 
sharper photos. Eliminate guess- 
work, lost pictures and wasted film 
with a precision-built SKAN 
Exposure Meter. A must for color— 
still or movies. Be right in any light 
—day or night. Simple to use. 


Sold at camera counters everywhere. For 
free literature write: G-M Laboratories, 
Inc., 4280 N, Knox Ave., Chicago 41, lil. 
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PLASTIC 
PLAYING 
CARDS 


2% 


@ All PLASTIC 
© No Paper Content 


Here they are! Those hardto 
get all Plastic playing cards! 
They keep their clean, crisp 
feel, even after games and 
games of use! Outlasts 75 
ordinary decks! Washable! 
Chip proof! Stain proof! To 
insure early delivery of 
these popular bridge — gin 
rummy size PLASTIC cords— 
fill out and mail convenient 
coupon below NOW! 








Lieber’s Inc. (Since 1904) 
2553 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Please Send Me.........Decks of Plastic Playing 
Cards at $2.95 each deck, or $5.75 for 2 decks. 
1am enclosing [] check [_] money order 


EIN ae ESLER eee ve Pe 7 


. Zone...... State... 
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loading in his tent at night. If he expects 
to fire a hundred rounds the next day he 
loads that many, calculating incidentally 
that that. number will net him hardly 
fewer than fifty geese, even if he shoots 
badly by his own standards. 

The blinds will surprise you. So will 
the lumps of sod that pass for decoys. 

Shooting blinds everywhere follow one 
cardinal rule. They must be inconspicu- 
ous. 
To achieve that in an open marsh 
carpeted with sparse grass that does not 
reach to a man’s knees is no easy feat, but 
the Crees do it effectively enough by ar- 
ranging small circles of willow brush and 
breaking down the tops so the blind is not 
more than thirty inches high. In such a 
flimsy hide you wait for the geese, kneel- 
ing until a flock is sighted and the calling 
starts, then crouching down on your el- 
bows or lying flat in the mud. 

As for the mud decoys, they are spaded 
up on the spot with a sharpened stick. 
Poor imitations, but they serve the pur- 
pose and that is all any hunter asks of his 
decoys. Even cruder are the wings of 
snow geese that have been shot earlier, 
outspread and impaled on sharpened 
willow sticks at grass-top level. Yet, un- 
natural as they appear, they lure the 
wavies in. And once the shooting starts 
the dead geese are added to the stool, 
propped lifelike on mud bases. 

It takes a gale to bring the geese down. 
Four of us were camped on Willow. Island 
at the mouth of the Hurricanaw a couple 
of falls back, waiting for a wavey hunt to 
gather momentum. The marsh was full of 
geese. We had made camp back in the 
thick willows, where the tents and fire 
would not alarm our game. But for the 


* better part of a week the wind had blown 


from the south and black flies had 
swarmed over us in the blinds. The geese 
were flying only at night and we knew we 
could expect no shooting until the weather 
changed. 

The Hurricanaw is a beautiful Arctic 
river, but we got bored with it finally. 


. Forty miles above James Bay it is broken 





with falls and rapids, the Crees say. In its 
lower reaches it is big and deep, studded 
with low islands grown up with grass and 
dense tangles of willows. And when the 
fall flight is at its peak, pasturing Canadas 
turn those islands gray with their clamor- 
ous flocks. 

We ran up to the islands, hoping for 
Canadas, but it was too early for their 
migration and we came back to camp 
resigned to waiting for a northern blow. 

Sometime after midnight that night I 
stirred awake in my bag. Rain was ham- 
mering on the tent and a storm was crying 
through the willows. There was a new 
chill in the air. And above the sound of 
rain and wind I could hear the calling of 
geese, some low over the tent, others far 
out across the marsh. The flocks were 
passing in almost continuous procession, 
and for half an hour before I drifted back 
to sleep there was hardly a minute free of 
their wild voices. 

At daybreak a gale was blowing off the 
sea and the fine rain stung like shot. The 
Crees were jubilant. “Lots of geese to- 
day,” they predicted. “New geese!” 
Bearing them out, flock after flock beat 
across the stormy sky while we worked 
around the breakfast fire. 

But a northern gale has its disadvan- 
tages on those marshes. At breakfast the 
Indians broke the bad news. The after- 
noon tide, they said, would flood us out of 
camp. It seemed impossible. The tents 
stood fifteen feet above sea level at low 
tide. In front of the camp a tiny creek 
drained down out of the willows, supply- 
ing us with fresh water, running over blue- 
clay mud at the bottom of a ravine ten or 
twelve feet deep. At low tide it was a 
trickle. A normal tide flooded the ravine 
to a depth of four or five feet. To reach us 
the sea would have to fill the ravine, over- 
flow the banks and rise another yard 
through the willows. 

But the Crees were adamant in their 
forecast. “Big tide!’ they said emphati- 
cally. “Maybe cover whole island.” 

The north wind, they explained, was 
driving back the water that had blown off 


Senneterre, Quebec, is fueling stop for airplanes to James Bay 











—the self-winding watch. Your 
arm’s natural motion keeps 
me fully wound. So Ikeep 


most accurate time. 
My fullname is Mido 
Multifort Super- 
automatic. 


a am shock resistant and anti- 
magnetic. Sportsmen, engineers, 


scientists find me utterly 





trustworthy. 


| am 100%, waterproof—una- 
fraid of water, hot or 
eold, fresh or salt. 




















THIS WINTER.... 
YOU can 


Patent 
Applied 
For 


hunt and fish in COMFORT 


with a ““SPORTSMAN“” 


HEATED 
COMFORT STOOL 


It’s a stool to sit on, a blanket to wrap 
around you and a stove to keep you 
warm—all in one lightweight, com- 
pact unit made of tubular steel. You 


can carry it on your shoulder leav- 
ing both hands free. 


STOOL and SKIRT 
$ 1 62 
COMPLETE 
Michigan Residents 
Add 3% Sales Tax 








Just light the two 114-inch wicks, 
(with matches carried in the 
waterproof pocket of the wrap) 
tie the water and windproof, can- 
vas duck skirt around your waist, 
and sit down in solid comfort. It 
will provide 18 hours of warmth. 
When the thermometer reads 
“10 degrees,” it’s nearer body 
temperature under the wrap. 





AT YOUR SPORTING GOODS DEALER—OR ORDER DIRECT FROM 


DAVISON TOOL ENGINEERING 


10147 LAPEER RD. 


DAVISON, MICHIGAN 











See this new Camp Trailer 
today! Now on display in 
lorger cities. Write for your 
nearest dealer's address. 


ROLLING OFF 


with the revolutionary 


HIGGINS CAMP TRAILER 


Wherever you choose to roam—for hunting, 
fishing, relaxation—just hitch the new, com- 
pact HIGGINS CAMP TRAILER to your car 
and enjoy life! Ample storage for clothes, 
equipment. Economical, convenient. Elimi- 
nates drudgery, opens easily, folds quickly. 
Restful sleeping for four. Sturdy aluminum 
body, steel bracings. No drag, no sway. 
Perfect for outdoorsmen. For folder, write 
Trailer Division, Department ‘'B"' 


THE PRODUCTION LINE IN NEW ORLEANS 





Decoys are improvised with willow boughs and handkerchiefs 


the mud flats for a week. It would come 
with a rush. We could shoot only till noon. 

When we went out to the marsh the 
wind was stripping yellow leaves off the 
willows, the rain was coming down in 
gray sheets and geese were streaming 
overhead like migrant blackbirds. The 
shooting was tough, far different from the 
fair-weather days. The wavies were flying 
high and fast, moving to shelter back in 
the willow-bordered muskeg. They would 
not fight the storm to come over us. Those 
that decoyed rocketed along with the 
wind, tried to turn and pitch down, but 
gave up almost at once and let themselves 
be swept away. It was fast, lean shooting, 
as all wildfowling is in such weather, but 
it was great fun. 

An hour before noon the storm drove 
us back to camp. We poked up the fire 
and boiled a pail of tea: “Before we had 
finished lunch the tide began to come in. 

The sea rose like a live thing. It flooded 
the ravine, came over the banks, crept 
higher among the willow roots. Finally 
the ground where our bags had been 
spread that morning was awash and 
muddy salt water was drowning the em- 
bers of our noon fire. By that time we had 
struck the tents, brought the canoes up 
into the ravine and stowed all our gear 
safe aboard. 

We believed now the stories the Crees 
had told us, of paddling through the wil- 
lows two miles from the sea to hunt geese, 
and sleeping night after night in the 
canoe because there was not a dry hum- 
mock in the marsh to camp on. 

When the tide turned we moved farther 
back in the brush, located a small patch 
of high ground that had escaped the flood 
and made a new camp. Then we went 
back to the marsh. 

We shot that afternoon from the wil- 
lows, bothering with neither blinds nor 
decoys. 

We took our places in a long line at 
the edge of the brush, facing out over 
the open marsh, and the Crees called the 
wavies in as they streaked past. Not every 
flock responded to the calling, but enough 
came to keep the guns as busy as guns 
ought to be. 

These were the new geese of the In- 
dians, fresh from the bleak coasts far to 


the north, riding the storm down to their 
autumn pasture grounds. This was the 
kind of flight on which the Crees do their 
own killing for the winter salt barrels, 
They put down about a hundred wavies 
to the family and count on getting them 
in not more than two or three days. One 
told us how he crawled up on a resting 
flock the previous October and fired at 
them on the ground, letting go both bar- 
rels of his 12-gauge at one time. He 
picked up thirty-eight geese. 

Unethical? Not at all. He was hunt- 
ing for food, and ammunition is costly 
and hard to get. 

You won’t want to hunt the way the 


Crees do for the brine barrels, nor by , 


their rules. But even within the limits im- 
posed by game laws and a sportsman’s 
conscience, for once you'll get all the 
pent-up goose-shooting fever out of your 
system. 

But one warning—don’t expect your 
friends to swallow your stories of your trip 
when you come home. The flight has to be 
seen to be believed in. THE END 


Costs and recommended equipment 
in Facts for Holidays, page 155. 


Average weight of geese here #8 
four pounds. Small birds are ducks 
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What makes duck hunting all add up to grand 
fun and great sport is getting results when the 
moment to shoot arrives. 


. For that moment you’ve driven many a mile, rolled 

W ae? out of warm blankets before dawn to paddle and 

hen You Work Hard even push a frosty boat, despite boots bogging into 
BP the oozy bottom. Yes, sir—you want results! 


O G et C, Oo O d Sh O otin 4 == 50, among sure-fire shooters, the big preference is 


for Super-X, the hard-hitting, long range shot 
shell with short shot string and uniform patterns. 
The aim of every Super-X is to make your aim pay 
off with a bag limit at the end of the day. Western 
Cartridge Company, East Alton, Illinois, Division 
of Olin Industries, Inc. 


Thtaillaw 4. WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION © 
INC. 


ARTRIDGES SHOT SHELLS TARGETS 












































Yes, Mr. and Mrs. Motorist, it’s good dollars-and-sense to 
| stop and stay at a Recognized Motor Hotel. For motor 
hotels today have come a long way. 


Here you feel at home and at ease the moment you reg- 
1 ister. Here you are welcome just as you are. Here there is 
1 . 

; 4 no need to “dress up.” Here you can relax in clean, com- 
l 


' fortable, homey surroundings and be yourself! 

1 How can you recognize a Recognized Motor Hotel? By 
; making sure it’s operated by a member of the American 
Motor Hotel Association: a nation-wide, cooperative or- 
ganization pledged to give Travel America a “clean deal” 


and a fair deal in motorist-accommodations. 
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How Travel-wise are You? 
by BETTY BOOTH 


HERE ARE TEN typical situations with which travelers 
are often confronted. Choose one of three possible 
solutions. A score of eight is good, six is average. 





1. After the porter at the station puts your last piece of luggage in the cab, do 
A. Count your suitcases, hatboxes, skis and fishing rods and pay him ten cem 
for each piece? 

B. Give him fifty cents for the lot? 
C, Tell him you'll do the same for him some day? 


2. You’re going to Palm Beach for your vacation and plan to stay at Grand Hotd 
Will you 
A. Write the manager for a reservation and wait for confirmation? 
B. Count on the hotel finding a room for you somewhere? 
C. Wire that you’re coming, the day before you leave home? 





3. You have a long train trip ahead and the man next to you looks like a friendly 
sort of guy. Do you , 
A. Speak only when you’re spoken to? 
B. Remember that mother told you never to talk to strangers? 
C. Throw a fainting fit to attract his attention? 


4. You’re at the end of an overnight jaunt from New York to Chicago and want to 
reward the porter for his services. Do you 
A. Give him a good cigar and a warm handshake? 
B. Tip him fifty cents or more, depending on what he’s done for you? 
C, Thank him and explain your theories about why tipping should be abolished 


5. The bellboy unlocks the door to your hotel room, brings in your luggage and 
deposits it. Do you 
A. Give him a quarter if he’s healthy, fifty cents if he’s under-nourished? 
B. Pay him ten cents a suitcase? 
C. Tip him between twenty-five and fifty cents, depending on how much luggage 
you have? 


6. It’s dinnertime now and you decide to eat in the hotel dining room. Do you 
A. Put on your hat and coat to go downstairs? 
B. Dress for dinner? 
C. Wear street clothes? 


7. Ata theater in Mexico City, the usher shows you to your seat and stands ther 
waiting. Do you 
A. Give him the Mexican equivalent of a quarter? 
B. Thank him sweetly? 
C. Ask his opinion of the show? 


8. The bellboy brings you a pitcher of ice water. Will you 
A. Comment on your thirst? 
B. Tip him fifteen cents? 
C. Promise to take care of him before you leave? 


9. Mary, the chambermaid, has kept your room in excellent order during the wee! 
you spent at Grand Hotel. Do you 
A. Leave her a pair of sheer nylons as a farewell gift? 
B. Pay her ten cents a day? 
C. Give her a dollar for the week? 


10. You've spent a happy week end at a friend’s country house. To show your appre. 
ciation, do you 
A. Invite them to come and see you sometime? 
B. Leave a well-chosen gift? 
C. Take the hostess in your arms and buss her vigorously? 





ANSWERS 
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Step across the border into Old Mexico. No passport. 
No Customs delay. Use American dollars. 















CoE and enjoy the most equable seacoast climate which Southern California 
ol offers. Capture for yourself the charm thgt is San Diego. Live under the 
same winter sun which smiled on Dons of old, in the land where California 
began and Old Mexico begins. + Nature is kinder here. You can play out 
of doors in Balboa Park or sit and watch the ever changing Harbor Of The 
Sun. Motor down a silver strand to gay Tijuana; explore an old mission, 
climb mountains for gorgeous panoramas or play lazy in a sun drenched 


desert. There’s variety on every hand! +x Semi tropic loveliness beckons 


Sporty fairways in sight of the you to a winter of never ending charm in San Diego. 


ocean and near transportation. 
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Things to Do and See 

* The thoroughbreds run at Agua Caliente 
every Sunday. Sport of Kings in Old Mexico! 
* Golf daily. Eight all grass public and priv- 
ate courses. # Miles of wide, sandy beaches. 
* California's first mission, San Diego de 
Alcala and beautiful Mission San Luis Rey 
await exploration. 

* Philhermonic and Amphion winter concert 
seasons. s World's finest Zoo in a 1400 acre 


Canter through Park and Valley park. # Outdoor fun for everyone! 


to scenes of centuries ago. 






HOTEL RESERVATIONS NOT NEEDED © NO TIME LIMIT. Consult your 


Travel Agent. His service costs you nothing. Often he can add immeasurably to the enjoyment of your trip. 


San Diego 


CALIFORNIA CLUB 


ATTACH THIS CHECK LIST TO YOUR LETTER 
{ir areas Sara ieee} 
1. I desire informgtion covering: 
Vecation.___ Permanent Home___ Business__. 
_ Agriculeurerin Sag Diego County ____Imperial Valley__ 
2. My trip will bg Immediacely__" In 6 Months___ 
3, Plesse send list of Hocels___ Auto Courts___ 
- Sam Dingo-California Cluib, Room'2, 499 W. Broadway 
San Diego 1, California * 
CALIFORMIA'S FIRST COOPERATIVE COMMUNITY ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION 
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How to start quick as a flash 


F like a comet the speedy bob races—out to set a record 
with no time to spare! Down the slippery course it glides, 
smooth and fast and friction-free. For fast starts are a habit 
with champion bob-teams—the experts will tell you, you can’t 
. win without them! 


Why not follow the bobsledders’ lead—and prepare your car 
now for fast starts this winter? Change today to Quaker State 
Cold-Test Motor Oil. Refined from pure Pennsylvania grade 
crude oil, and developed especially for winter duty, Quaker State 
Cold-Test Motor Oil has been scientifically perfected for quick 
starts and smooth running through mil- 
lions of miles of cold-weather driving. 


|QUAKER 


Just ask for—and be sure you get— 
“Quaker State Cold-Test Motor Oil.” 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corporation, 
Oil City, Pennsylvania. 
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NEW MEXICO: 
THE SUNSHINE STATE 


(Continued from Page 37) 


Robin Hood, or reviled as an unscrupu- 
lous killer. Some say his lips parted in 
cruel glee when he drew blood; others 
recall that his favorite song was Silver 
Threads Among the Gold. 

In Lincoln, a house proudly displays a 
sign that the Kid carved his name there. 
At Old Mesilla, near Las Cruces, a mu- 
seum is packed with the Kid’s belongings 
and other frontier relics. Near Fort Sum- 
ner, enclosed by mesh wire, is Billy’s 
grave. He lies beside two fellow gunmen, 
Charlie Bowdre and Tom O’Folliard. 

Two years after the guns of Lincoln 
County were stilled, railroad crews began 
burrowing through Ratén Pass in North- 
ern New Mexico. The Santa Fe Trail had 
traversed this pass; today, cars speed 
through it over Highway 85. Until 
Uncle Dick Wootton sold his land rights 
to the railroad in 1878, he levied a toll on 
everyone who used this natural gateway 
to Colorado. 

He charged a dollar and fifty cents 
for wagons, a dollar for carriages, five 
cents a head for cattle and horses. No 
one was exempt except posses pursuing 
horse thieves. 

In many of New Mexico’s mountains 
stand vacant-eyed, crumbling ghost 
towns—reminders of the gold and silver 
boom of 1880 to 1900. Kingston, east of 
Silver City about fifty miles, once teemed 
with 7000 miners, gamblers, dance-hall 
girls and tradesmen. Now it’s a forgotten 
village. 

If you look carefully, though, you’ll 
find the stone walls of an old church 
built by money and gold dust dropped in 
a hat one night in a Kingston saloon. 

Even now the hills and valleys west of 
Kingston in Grant County produce one 
half of New Mexico’s mineral wealth. The 
Santa Rita copper mines, oldest in the 

United States, were worked by Indians 
long before the Spaniards appeared. 
And, as early as 1804, mule trains lugged 
Santa Rita ore all the way to Mexico 
City. 


The New Fountain of Youth 


In the often overfed and underex- 
posed Nineties, many regions became sud- 
denly popular when their climate or 
“‘waters” was reputed to be of physical 
benefit. At the turn of this century, health 
seekers invaded New Mexico. They’re 
still pouring in, hundreds each year. 
Most of them come to sit in Albuquer- 
que’ssun. Eight sanatoriums surround the 
city; private homes take in convalescents. 

Tuberculars are readily accepted by 
society. Many Albuquerqueans are proud 
to say today, “‘Sure, I chased the cure. 
Came in on a stretcher ten years ago and 
look at me now.” 

With its elevation of 4943 feet, Albu- 
querque is the golden mean in New 
Mexico. It has neither the winter sharp- 
ness of higher elevations nor the burning 
heat of lower deserts. Average high tem- 
perature in winter is 50 degrees; in sum- 
mer, 88 degrees. 

New Mexico as a whole offers more 
hours of winter sunshine than any other 
state, surpassing even Arizona or Florida. 






















































Conversely, it has more cloudy days jy 
summer than any of the other sunshin, 
states of the West—Texas, Arizona, Ne. 
vada, Colorado, Utah and California, 

Along with the health seeker came an, 
ists and writers. It remained for the oy, 
sider—the American from back East—;, 
recognize the aesthetic worth of New Mx, 
ico’s native arts and to acquaint t) 
world with them. Santa Fe and Taos be. 
came art centers, Other painters, shun. 
ning the pretensions of art colonies, s:, 
tled quietly in Albuquerque or in one ¢ 
the smaller towns. 

With the exception of Peter Hurd, » 
native New Mexican is a nationally 
known artist. On his small ranch at Say 
Patricio, Hurd paints the scenes he; 
known since childhood—men repairing , 
windmill, cattle drinking at an earthen 
tank, a thunderstorm in the mountain; 

A list of books written about New Mex. 
ico would run into thousands of title 
ranging from Villagra’s La Historia d 
Nuevo Mejico down to novels published 
this fall. Historians, novelists, poets 
archaeologists, geologists and others have 
been fascinated by the wonders of the 
land, intrigued by the lives and customs 
of the people. Harvey Fergusson, whos 
Rio Grande and In Those Days are 
penetrating and charming pieces of New 
Mexicana as one will find, evaluates the 
state’s outstanding writers in the book. 
review section. 


Things to Do and See 


The sportsman, as well as the writer, 
knows the delights of New Mexico. Archie 
Bolander, a forest ranger at Taos who has 
fished every perilous mile of the near-by 
Rio Grande gorge, understands the ap 
peal of peace, solitude and unmarred 
natural beauty. 

“My brother went to a beach nea 
Chicago one day,” he said. “Right in the 
middle of hundreds of people, he saw a 
man and a boy with full camp equip 
ment—bedding, hand ax, frying pam 
and so on. They built a fire and cooked 
their supper. Well, sir, tears came to my 
brother’s eyes. He felt mighty sorry for 
anybody who’d want to camp so bad 
they’d do it in a place like that.” 

In spite of its scarcity of water, New 
Mexico has fairly good fishing. The bes! 
trout streams are in the northern are 
around Las Vegas, Santa Fe, Taos, Eagl 
Nest, Chama, or Pecos, or down on th 
forks of the Gila River in the southwest 
Anglers pull five-pound rainbow trou! 
from crystal mountain streams you cat 
step across. Last year a fourteen-pouné 
Loch Leven was caught in the litte 
Chama River just below El Vado Dam 

For bass, Elephant Butte Lake and 
Caballo Lake are the best bets, although 
you can sometimes yank beauties out 
Conchas Lake in San Miguel County o 
from lakes near Carlsbad, Roswell and 
Artesia. 

For really superb fishing and hunting 
you have to go horseback into the mour- 
tain wildernesses. Up in these virgin for: 
ests you'll find black and brown bear (th 
grizzlies are all gone), turkey, deer 
mountain lions, bobcats, a few mountait 
sheep and elk. 

But don’t start packing your duffel, 
hunters. Elliott Barker, state game wat 
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Complimentary Offer! 


We know of no better way to convince 
you of the fine smoking qualities of 
Walnut Pipe Tobacco than to send 
you a free sample packet, together 
with our booklet, “The Choice of 
Experience,” which tells the fascinat- 
ing history of Walnut—America’s 
largest selling pipe tobacco in the 
higher priced field. A postal card re- 
quest will do. John Middleton, 1285 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


JOHN MIDDLETON 


Fine Tobaccos Since 1856 
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den, says that only about 125 hunters get 
elk permits each year—and the home- 
folk are usually under the wire first. The 
news for antelope hunters is similar. 
Antelope, nearly extinct in 1916, have 
been carefully protected so that New 
Mexico now has about 30,000 of these 
fleet animals. Only a few hundred hunt- 
ers are given licenses to blast away at 
them. There are something like 120,000 
mule and white-tail deer leaping through 
the state’s woodland areas. Each year 
hunters bring out about 8000 bucks. 

If you have a hankering for mountain 
lions, they’re there for the taking at any 
season. 

“Ill save our state trappers a lot of 
bother,” says Mr. Barker, who has himself 
bagged more than 100 lions. 

Nonresidents pay $35.25 for a general 
hunting and fishing license, $30.25 for 
hunting alone and only three dollars if 
they limit themselves to Izaak Walton’s 
sport. Some New Mexicans would like 
to boost these fees about tenfold. They 
nearly weep when they see a fine brace of 
deer decorating the fenders of an out-of- 
state car. 


Sun and Snow 


Often, visitors are surprised to learn 
that sunny New Mexico has excellent 
skiing from November through March. 
So you should know that there are ski 
tows and cabins at La Madera, north of 
Albuquerque; Little Tesuque, near Santa 
Fe; and Tres Ritos, high in the mountains 
south of Taos. Open slopes and cleared 
trails also invite the skiing enthusiast to 
Cloudcroft or Ruidoso in the southern 
part of the state. 

Most people prefer sight-seeing to 
mountain sports, however, and you prob- 


ably yearn to see Carlsbad Caverns and 
White Sands. Beyond dispute, the Cav- 
erns are the most awesome and over- 
whelming spectacle in New Mexico. (See 
page 46.) 

But the White Sands, with their 224 
square miles of gleaming white gypsum, 
are beautiful—especially by moonlight 
when the dunes glow silver. Invariably, 
children want to load up a bucket of 
the sparkling gypsum ahd take it back 
home to St. Louis or Albany. 


Sandstone Guest Book 


If you have time for a leisurely trip, 
there are two other places you should 
visit. They’re Acoma (see page 44) and 
Inscription Rock. Man’s desire to carve 
his name on trees or scrawl his initials in 
subway corridors is not a modern urge. 
Beginning in 1605, when Ofiate chipped 
his “Paso por aqui”” (Passed by here) in the 
sandstone of Inscription Rock, this fa- 
mous landmark has served as an auto- 
graph book for every important Spanish 
explorer and many American soldiers, 
traders and scouts. 

Inscription Rock stands on the old 
Spanish trailway between Acoma and 
the Zufi Pueblo and is reached by gravel 
road from Grants. 

No matter whether you spend three 
days or three months—whether you de- 
cipher the names on Inscription Rock or 
lounge in a sun-filled patio—you’ll never 
entirely escape New Mexico for the rest of 
your days. In the marrow of your bones, 
you'll know that native New Mexicans 
have worked out a way of life—a kinship 
with sun and water and brown earth— 
that everyone seeks but few will ever find. 
Some of its centers are peopled with casual 
visitors who never went home. THE END 











**One thing I have to say for Yak—he’s a good provider.”’ 
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Tailored for any weather, 
to top-coat smoothness from 


fabrics... Plymouth “Weather- 
ready” rainwear is your... 


Best Buy, Wet or Dry 


This trim, belted model is just about 
perfection in proper grooming... 
and just one of many favored 
Plymouth styles. For distinctiveness, 
correct tailoring, Plymouth is first, 
in better men’s shops coast-to-coast. 


PLYMOUTH MANUFACTURING CO. 
Boston, 18, Mass. 


Made by Plymouth of Boston 
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CASES FOR ALL OCCASIONS IN MATCHED ENSEMBLES 


Dancing priests, masked in queer garb, leaped around bonfires 


20th Century Druids 


Halloween antics today caricature 


mystic rites of ancient Gaul and Britain 


by LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


EN I WAS A KID in New York, my 
social set was “the 91st Street crowd,” 
and though we were a fairly orderly lot 
most of the year, we became a bunch of 
howling hoodlums on the thirty-first of 
each October. Boys from the best brown- 
stone fronts and their most sedate partners 
in dancing class suddenly turned into 
a gang of ragamuffins with the consent, 
if not the actual connivance, of our par- 
ents and the harassed but good-natured 
cops. 

We disguised ourselves in outlandish 
costumes, smeared our faces with paint, 
extorted pennies from strangers, rang 
doorbells, mixed up babies in their 
carriages, changed house numbers and 
street signs, stuck tick-tack buttons on 
parlor windows, banged each other with 
stockings full of flour, stole egg crates 
from the grocer and barrels from the 


butcher, and lit huge bonfires in the city 
streets. 

It was Halloween, and all over Amer- 
ica youngsters were celebrating it in their 
own regional ways. In the country, our 
cousins bobbed for apples, tore up fences 
and tore down gates. In the South—and 
particularly in New Orleans—they mixed 
horseplay with prayers, while in the West 
rowdiness was unrestrained by religion. 
High-spirited fellows unhinged barn doors 
and upset privies, dropped fighting cocks 
into chicken coops, let pigs out into the 
public highway, and summoned the 
village fire brigade with false alarms. 
One particularly ingenious group of 
merrymakers once dismantled an old 
Model T and reassembled it in a church 
steeple. 

That was the way we hailed Halloween 
the madcap holiday, with licensed law- 
lessness and inspired monkeyshines. N« 
one told us we were caricaturing a s¢ri¢s 
of age-old rites and sacred observances. 
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The Druids performed wild ceremonies in honor of the sun. Now, in some 
parts of the U.S., prayers still are mixed with horseplay on Halloween 


More than two thousand years ago the 
Druids were soothsayers of ancient Gaul 
and Britain. They met in a mystical circle 
near Chartres; on the other side of the 
Channel they walked solemnly in a ring of 
astronomically placed boulders at Stone- 
henge. Dressed in white and adorned 
with their sacred mistletoe, they per- 
formed ceremonies in honor of the sun. 
All year long they had kept a flame burn- 
ing, but at the end of October the old 
fires were put out and new ones kindled 
from branches of the holy oak. 

The cult of the Druids dwindled; their 
religious practices were forgotten. But 
every bonfire we kindled on October 
thirty-first linked the living present with 
the remote past; and when we jumped 
about the leaping blaze we unconsciously 
mimicked the dancing priests who, like 
us, masked themselves in queer garb for 
their performances. 


Hallowed Holiday 


Our throwback to primitive times went 
even further. When we decorated the 
Halloween table with witches’ silhou- 
ettes, black cats, and grinning skeletons, 
we were, although we didn’t know it, 
making fun of an ancient pattern, for it 
was also the Druids who gave the day its 
supernatural overtones. With the ap- 
proach of a long, cold winter, the Druids 
tried to appease Samhain, lord of death, 
who then permitted the spirits of those 
who had died during the year to return 
to the earth for a few hours. Christianity 
inherited the vigil of Samhain and made it 
aholy day. The faithful set apart the first 
day of November as All Saints’ Day to 
honor the souls of their blessed dead. The 
eve of the feast thus hallowed was called 
Hallowed Even, later contracted to Hal- 
loween. The enemies of Christianity did 
not neglect the day either; they used this 
occasion to emphasize their scorn of the 
sacred symbols. Ridiculing the saints, 
they worshiped Satan, called on witches, 
placed skulls on false altars, and daubed 


profane crosses on the sides of churches. 

We boys and girls, of course, knew 
nothing about this. We certainly were not 
blaspheming when we soaped crosses on 
windows and automobiles; we were not 
reverencing Satan when we bought witch 
hats at the corner candy store, or carved 
grinning, gap-toothed pumpkins in imi- 
tation of the evil skulls which were part of 
the wizards’ stock in trade. 


When Witches Frolic 


Witches, too—those weird women 
employed by the Prince of Darkness— 
roamed recklessly abroad this night. On 
the fateful stroke of midnight, unearthly 
blue flames danced about their roof tops, 
cats began to speak in strange tongues, and 
the hearth’s broom was transformed into 
a coal-black steed with flaming eyes. Up 
the chimney and through lowering skies 
witches rode to where, on some blasted 
hilltop, they danced grotesquely with imps 
out of hell, while the devil rattled a casta- 
net made of murderers’ bones. This night 
farmers had to take special precautions, 
for witches delighted in harming cattle. 
Sprigs of “holy” elder, crossed branches of 
ash and juniper were nailed to the stable 
doors; bells that had been blessed were 
hung on the cows. 

In England travelers were told to be- 
ware of Herne the Hunter, who, for his 
ruthless killings, was condemned to lead 
the chase till Judgment Day. His hounds, 
they said, could be heard on stormy nights. 
But on Halloween Herne himself was 
supposed to appear, his face terrible to see 
and his bloodstained bow aimed at the 
hapless passerby. It is not strange that 
this day, rooted as it is in paganism, is 
accompanied by strange doings. But Hal- 
loween superstitions no longer frighten 
us. We make jokes of them; we use them 
to enliven our parties. 

Halloween has other associations with 
the past. The apples and nuts used to 
decorate the centerpiece of a Halloween 
party table are reminiscent of the Roman 





They ke pt a sacred flame. Each year, at the end of October, they put out the 
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Above... Life-Bra lifts, molds, corrects, 
holds—all at one time. $1.25 to $3.50. 
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Below . .. Life-Girdle brings new curve- 


appeal with elastic comfort and tailored- 
in material control. $7.50 up. 





Your every movement charms the eye with natural grace, 

in these superb Formfit creations. Because they work together... 

not only to GLAMORIZE every curve . . . to CORRECT every sag and bulge... 
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The Druids tried to appease Samhain, Lord of Death, so he would permit the 
spirits of those who died during the year to return to the earth for a few hours 


festival for Pomona, goddess of the au- 
tumn festival. 

These products of the harvest have 
become entwined with Halloween. The 
subjects of Samhain doubtless lent a 
hand, when roasting nuts and falling 
apple peels were originally used to give 
clues to the future for boys and girls 
in love. These tests have persisted, half 
teasing, half in earnest. 

Roasting nuts in a fireplace was once an 
accredited way of finding out about a 
lover. Two hazel nuts are arranged side 
by side on the bar of a grate and given 
the name of a boy and girl. If a nut burns 


seeds are of service. They tell fortunes 
Two apple seeds are fastened on the eye. 
lids to help a perplexed individual! decide 
which of two sweethearts he should choose. 
Each apple seed is named, and the one 
which falls from the eye first is the one 
whose love will not last until the fall. 
The “witch’s candle” is an old stand-by, 
The girl waits until midnight, and then 
carries a lighted candle through a dark 
hall or down pitchy-black cellar steps, 
holding a mirror in her other hand. Sud- 
denly she looks at the reflection of her left 
shoulder in the mirror and, if she is lucky, 
she will get a glimpse of Prince Charming. 





Christianity inherited the vigil of Samhain and made it into a holy day. The 
first of November was set aside as All Saints’ Day to honor the souls of the dead 


brightly and evenly, the lover is sincere; 
but if it cracks and smolders, woe to the 
maiden, for she will have an unfaithful 
husband. 

Traditionally, apples are even more im- 
portant guides to the future. A marriage- 
seeking maid peels a red pippin, takes 
the paring in her fingers and, swinging 
it three times around her head, lets it 
drop on the floc:. If fate is not deceiving 
her, the paring will form the initial of her 
husband to be. 

Apples have other uses on Halloween. 
They are roasted on spits, plunged in 
thick sirup on a stick, or hung on a bob- 
bing string from the ceiling. Even the 





Tr 


Men, too, get their innings at fortune- 
telling. Three mysterious dishes are placed 
upon a table, and the boy is led, blind- 
folded, to them. If the bowl into which 
he dips his hand is empty, he will bea 
bachelor; if the bowl contains muddy 
water, he will marry a widow; but if it 
holds pure water, his bride will be young 
and innocent. 

But most of the prophecies are for girls 
and, according to legend, they occur 
when the party is over and the girl returns 
to the privacy of her own room. If she isa 
believer in charms, she will select two 
roses. One she names for herself, the 
other for her young man. Twining th 


The eve of All Saints’ Day was called Hallowed Even. This became contracte® 


to Halloween. Scoffers used to daub churches, ridicule saints and worship Sats! 
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When you’re planning your winter vacation this 
year, please remember that Southern Pacific now 
offers the finest, fastest train service in our his- 
tory to Arizona and California. 

The Golden State Limited, with all stream- 
lined Pullmans and chair cars, streaks from Chi- 
cago to Tucson in only 3634 hours, to Phoenix 
in 391% hours, and to Los Angeles in 4914 hours. 
No extra fare. This beautiful train also carries a 
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Golden State Limited 


to Arizona-California 
—_7\NO-EXTRA FARE! 


through streamlined Pullman from New York 
to the Coast. 

The Sunset Limited makes the run from New 
Orleans to Tucson and Phoenix in a day and a 
half; to Los Angeles in only 48 hours. No extra 
fare. Fast, luxurious daily trains from principal 
eastern cities connect with the Sunset Limited at 
New Orleans. 

These two swift trains, together with other fine 
Southern Pacific trains over the Golden State 
and Sunset Routes, give you the only main line 
train service direct to Phoenix, Tucson and other 
resort and guest ranch centers in Southern Ari- 
zona. 


Incidentally, in planning your winter vaca- 
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tion, may we remind you that December to Feb- 
ruary are the peak months of the winter travel 
season. Most resorts, however, are open from 
October until late spring. To insure getting the 
train and resort reservations you want, if possi- 
ble try to take your trip during the less crowded 
months. 


For information about Southern Arizona guest 
ranches, Palm Springs, California or other west- 
ern winter playgrounds, just fill out and mail us 
the coupon below. 
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two stems, she looks intently at the flow- 
ers, and repeats this rhyme: 


Twine, twine and intertwine, 
Let my love be wholly mine; 
If his heart is kind and true, 
Deeper grows his rose’s hue. 


If the lover is honest as well as ardent, 
his rose will blush with a deeper red. 

So much for the lovelorn. Our heroine’s 
younger brother is bored with all this 
romantic mumbo jumbo. Halloween is 
to him a beggar’s holiday, as it was for 
lads four hundred years ago when the 
poor would visit their well-to-do. neigh- 
bors singing, “A soul cake, a soul cake, 
have mercy on all Christian souls for a 
soul cake.” 

In return for cakes or sweetmeats they 
would promise prayers for the benefac- 
tor’s soul. As the years passed, the idea 
of prayers was forgotten, and the only 
“soulers” left were children who came 
around seeking apples, nuts, or money, 
singing an odd little quatrain: 


Soul, soul, an apple or two, 

If you haven’t an apple, a pear will do. 
One for Peter, two for Paul, 

Three for the Man who made us all. 


For us in America, Halloween has be- 
come more and more prankish and bois- 
terous. Not so abroad. In Europe it is 
divorced from merriment; in many coun- 
tries it has become an austere time. In 
Brittany all through the day members of 
each household have prayed by their 





family graves, and in the early evening 
everyone attends “Black Vespers.”” When 
these are finished, the parishioners go out 
to the charnel house, a stone building in 
the churchyard, where they sing the Com- 
plaint of the Charnel House. After the 
pious Bretons return home, the mother 
of the house puts a clean cloth on the 
table and on it hot pancakes, curds, and 
cider, as a feast for the dead who are 
presumed to roam hungrily through the 
village. 

In Italy, the Miserere is heard in all the 
cities and everyone garbs himself in 
funereal black. In Napoli even the skele- 
tons in the vaults are dressed; and in 
Salerno the townspeople go to an all-night 
service at church and set out banquets for 
the departed. 


The Brighter Side 


But this is not the aspect of the day we 
celebrate. It is the happy spirit—not the 
departed spirits—which sends us scurry- 
ing downtown to buy crepe-paper stream- 
ers and jiggling skeletons to hang in the 
living room for Junior’s party, to shop for 
licorice owls, orange-frosted cupcakes, 
cider, monster pumpkins, paper caps, 
false faces, and—well, we’d better make a 
list. For, though we may have forgotten 
the origins of Halloween, we can’t forget 
its present significance. America has trans- 
formed many contradictory customs to 
emphasize its own essential humor, its 
natural gusto, and its native, never-failing 
youth. THE END 
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The more remote spots are a new frontier for uninhibited pioneers and part-time explorers 


Beaches and jungles offer seclusion 


Kloridas West Com Islands 


In the Gulf’s back yard, a variety of home-grown tropical paradises 


makes back-to-nature dreams come true for amateur beachcombers 


by MURRAY HOYT 


INING the West Coast of Florida, from 
Tarpon Springs south to Key West, 
lies a great chain of islands. Some of 
them are mere spits of beach. Others are 
acres of jungle bearded with palmetto 
and brush. Still others are sizable resorts 
with hotels and inns. All of them share 
Sun, sea and sand to attract the wan- 
derer. The smaller and wilder among 
them may be America’s last frontiers for 
completely uninhibited vacations. 

Many of these Gulf Coast islands own 
brawling bits of history. José Gaspar, 
who flew one of the better-known black 
flags of the eighteenth century, held the 
women from the ships he scuttled on 
aptly named Captiva Island. Gasparilla 
Island is named for this pirate. Legends 
Say treasure is buried there. 

The islands have been a smugglers’ 
Paradise for more than a century. It 
hasn’t been so many years ago that the 
Sonverted 110’s of World War I poked 


rumrunning noses into the islands’ many 
harbors. 

Game fishermen, chasing sail and 
tarpon, have come to know many of these 
islands in recent years. And, cast up by 
successive waves of Florida “‘boom”’ pro- 
motions, have come shell collectors, 
naturalists and thousands of foot-loose 
vacationists seeking a different holiday. 

It is easy to play beachcomber. These 
almost countless isles come as close to the 
purple dreams of the South Seas as it is 
possible to get on the North American 
continent. Many of them are versatile 
enough to offer the paradox of remote 
solitude within walking distance of cold 
beer and bright lights. Many more offer 
only rough cottages or camping sites. 
Some, inflicted with chamber-of-com- 
merce fever, flaunt casinos and hotels. 

The smart vacationist determines the 
kind of holiday he wants, checks with the 
budget and finds the island to match. It 
doesn’t make much difference if the 


Photographs by George Leavens 


budget comes up in pin-money sums or 
major family appropriations. Somewhere 
in the several-hundred-mile chain is 
“The Spot.” . 

It will have the inevitable “swash 
gully”’ to explore, a beach to sun upon, a 
breaker bar to walk at low tide. There will 
be palms, brush, perhaps mangrove 
stands. The Gulf will be the deep blue 
that looks from the eyes of an Irish bru- 
nette. The moon will look like something 
dropped from a sonnet, newly created, to 
honeymooners, bland and timeless to 
those looking for breathing spells in 
civilization. The surf will have an insist- 
ent murmur. There will be school upon 
school of fish in the sea and hundreds of 
life forms in beach tidal pools. 

There will be washes where the waves 
have left drifted banks of shells. At Sani- 
bel Island, offshore, at the mouth of the 
Caloosahatchee River, shell collectors ap- 
pear with the dawn to see what the night- 
tides have left. It is said that a Sanibel 
shell once brought $2500 at auction. The 
shell was probably a junonia, that deli- 


cate, creamy spindle marked with spiral 

rows of square brown or deep orange. 
Many of the larger West Coast islands 

are fishing villages or cannery towns. At 


Tarpon wait to be taken 
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Pre-war leader, destined for 
even greater post-war favor. 
New and progressive own- 
ership and management. 
Reconditioned, redecorated 
inside and out. Towering 
eighteen floors over down- 
town Bayfront Park at the 
hub of Miami's resort at- 
tractions — ready to show 
you what comfort, conven- 
ience and service can really 
mean. Reservations advis- 
able. For details, address 


Leonard K. Thomson, Mar. 


HOTEL 


EVERGLADES 


ON BISCAYNE BAY 
Open Year-Round 
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HALL Z7es of FAME 


HOLD ‘EM 


When you hook one of these fighting fish, of the salty deep, 
you deserve to land him! Your chances are materially en- 
hanced if he is on the far end of a HALL'S Invincible Bass and 
Tarpon Line. It is made of pure Irish Linen, in all sizes and of 
wet test up to 216 pounds. Its firm twist and special Hall- 
process water-proofing will make you enthusiastic, and your 
knowledge of these qualities will bolster your confidence— 
and increase your “landing average.” HALL LINES—Hold ‘Em! 
If you are a fresh water fisherman ask your dealer, now, for 
Hall's “Lake Queen” Nylon Bait Casting Line or “Highland 
Lake” Silk Casting Line. Send for Free Catalogue 


Address: H-116 PARK AVE. 


HALL Zéwe CORPORATION  HiGHLAND mits 


There is surf casting in quiet waters under blue skies 


the northern end of Marco Island, the 
northern tip of the Ten Thousand Islands, 
is the little settlement of Collier City, 
named for the advertising tycoon Barron 
Collier. Live oaks, palms and royal 
poincianas shade the single shell street 
that wanders among the weather-beaten 
houses. 

The general store in Collier City is 
something out of a Li’l Abner comic 
sequence, yet an important and vital 
part of the settlement. It sells outboard 
motors, fishing gear, dress patterns, food 
and souvenirs. 

An outsider walked into the place one 
day and picked up a fish scale as large 
as his hand. It looked like a giant man- 


dolin pick. ‘“What’s this?” he asked. The 
beaming old man behind the counter 
peered at it. “Scale,” he grunted. “Yuh 
can write on it and stamp it an’ use it for 
a posty cyard.” 

Fishing is a major Florida enterprise as 
well as a sportsmen’s pastime. Longer ac- 
quaintance with some of the fishermen of 
the island chains may open the door to 
unusual experiences. There will be days 
along some of the West Coast islands 
when the commercial seiners will be fol- 
lowing the breaker bar chasing a school 
of mullet. Occasionally a crewman will 
jump into the shallows dragging the end 
of a net. He wades through the “swash 
gully” to the dry beach. Meanwhile the 


Gigging by moonlight—a dark shadow and a quick spear thrust 
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Net casting is one way to get mullet, which do not bite on hooks 


boat moves through an arc paying out 
more net, and finally, sticking its nose 
toward the beach, literally encloses 
several hundred yards of sea area. Then 
the drag begins. 

If the haul is a good one, the captain 
will take help from bystanders, including 
beachcombing vacationists. Payment is 
made in fish. Perhaps the seining craft, 
after much sweating and straining, boats 
8000 pounds. Payment is all the fish a 
person can carry away. 

It may be that friendship with the salt- 
stained, sun-blackened men who man the 
boats will result in a gill-netting expedi- 
tion, another type of commercial fishing. 
Unlike a seine, which can be dumped, a 


gill net has to be unloaded by hand, each 
fish shoved through the mesh individually. 
It’s a fine way to ruin unaccustomed 
hands for weeks. 

But not many holiday seekers in the 
islands will spend time with commercial 
fishermen and their activities. It isn’t 
necessary. There are too many strictly 
individual and amateur ways to take 
meals from the sea. In fact, sometimes 
the meals come right to the doorstep. 

There was a day that a terrific wind 
born of a thunderstorm blasted from 
shore just as the tide was going out. In- 
stead of taking hours, the tide, blown out 
by the wind, whooshed away in minutes. 
The breaker bar popped out of water and 


Coconuts willingly provide food and drink from Nature’s bounty 





Add “click to your woods . 
punch to your drives! The newest 
BURKE woods have face insets of 
transparent, unbreakable, 
weather-proof, moisture-proof 
plastic! For beautiful balance... 
for precise, uniform craftsman- 
alts) on the course ... and 
on your score card... these 
great BURKE clubs are true 
trophy takers! No wonder so 
many good golfers prefer 
them! 


Since 1910= 
Better Clubs for Better Go'f 


BURKE GOLF, INC. 
Newark, Ohio 
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This is an all-year, all- 
weather, all paved route 
with minimum of traf- 
fic-delaying factors. It 
avoids large cities and 
their traffic congestions. 
It follows the Coast 
through one of the most 
interesting, picturesque 
and historic sections of 
the United States. 

The ferry trip across 
Chesapeake Bay from 
Cape Charles to Little 
Creek gives one a rest 
and time for an enjoy- 
able meal. A _ further 
important feature is the 
number of excellent 
hotels on the route, listed 
on a panel of the free 
map folder. 





OCEAN HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION 


DEPT. HD P.O. BOX 1552 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





When coconut is green, the milk is cool, slightly effervescent 


left the “swash gully” landlocked. Fish 
were trapped in water ranging from six 
inches to two feet. 

People appeared along the length of the 
island like magic. They showed up with 
pitchforks, spears, nets, scoops, basins 
and old pots. One man had a revolver. 
There was a fully-dressed kid making 
flying tackles in the gully at a sea trout. 
This writer and the guy with the revolver 
got four trout that weighed a total of 
twenty-one pounds, plus assorted whiting 
and flounder. 

There was a night when mullet were 
running so thick on the bar that it was 
possible to gig them, jabbing at random 
and wading out of waist-deep water with 
each one impaled. 

There was another time when a school 
of sardines, natural food for bigger fish, 
circled under a marker buoy offshore 


about five miles. They were being herded 
shoreward by a school of kingfish. Line 
and hook took ten-pound kings on each 
cast. 

Nature is lavish in the islands, but she 
isn’t always an easy mark. 

To prove it, try gigging. That’s a fairly 
common sport in all the Gulf Coast 
islands. It’s Florida for fish spearing. 
It’s usually done from a pier or a bridge 
or some shallow-water viewpoint. Targets 
can be seen, frequently swimming around 
the bottom of pilings. A quick throw and 
the fish is impaled—or more frequently 
missed. 

A variation on this theme is “snatch- 
hooking,” another chancy pastime. A 
“snatch-hook” is a three-pronged hook 
suspended from a heavy line at the end 
of a stout stick. Broomsticks are fine. The 
hook is dropped into some dark mass sus- 


Shell collectors appear early to wady the tide’s contribution 
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One Sanibel Island shell is said to have sold for $2500 


pected of being schooled mullet and left 
until the fish forget that it is there. 

Then one good yank and the hook rips 
into the belly of a big roe mullet and din- 
ner is ready to be cooked. Mullet, in- 
cidentally, have to be taken with a net, 
gig or hook. As most fishermen know, 
they are vegetarians and won’t take or- 
dinary bait. There are those who assert 
that cotton wound on a hook will do the 
trick if the cotton is soaked in ordinary 
flour paste. 

If fishing palls, there are always other 
seafood items among the islands. Blue 
crabs, netted by moonlight at the water’s 
edge, go well on a menu. Coquina broth, 
made from the millions of tiny, colorful, 
junior-size clams, comes easy. Simply 
scoop coquinas from the sand, where they 
bank up in multitudes, sieve the sand 
from them, add a cup of water for each 


cup of coquinas, and boil. The result is a 
gourmet’s broth. 

Millions of coquinas lie just under the 
sand on hundreds of Gulf beaches. Some 
are red, some yellow, some light blue. 
Others are purple, brown, green. Many 
have designs in stripes and plaids. Many 
more are iridescent combinations of 
color. For those who like to dabble in 
handcraft these colorful shells often make 
gay bracelets and necklaces, although they 
are too delicate for any but the most 
careful piercing and stringing. 

Stone crabs, now air-mailed or flown 
to metropolitan centers via refrigerator 
plane, can be taken without too much 
trouble. The islanders do their crabbing 
on the mainland side of most channels, 
baiting with mullet a trap that looks like 
a pint-size chicken coop. The trap is left 
in shallow water. Stone crabs are 


Shell hunters collect—and discard—booty by the bushel basket 
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_ a | ia dat AS you tead this, thou- 
sands of smart sunseekers are /iving “travelogue” 
scenes like this down here in America’s winter- 
proof tropics. There's gaiety for the gay—action 
for sportsmen—lazy “‘beachcomber’’ days for the 
weary—star spangled nights for the young in 
heart. It’s unique in all America—it’s exciting, 
exotic, glamorous—it’s all the adjectives in the 
book—and it’s yours for the taking—tomorrow! 


Now — Plenty of room at “‘off-peak”’ rates. Wide choice of accom- 
modations—many new this year. There's plenty going on. Dog Racing starts Nov. 
15, Horse Racing opens Dec. 2. . . and aé/ the time, there's surf bathing, golf, 
big game fishing, boating, sightseeing, park sports, after-dark entertainment, fun 
around the clock! 

For details, address Department 11 
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WORLD’S NO. 1 
Offers You This 


‘ould you like this beautiful Angus H. Shortt four-color print 
from our series “Know Your Ducks’’? It is yours, suitable 
for framing, with a year’s subscription to SPORTS AFIELD. 

You will receive 12 months of solid enjoyment in articles 
and stories by the country’s biggest-name writers, artists and 
authorities. You will experience the thrill of modern, alert 
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SPORTSMEN’S MAGAZINE 


Beautiful Print 


editing at its best—know why Sports AFIELD’S circu- 
lation is almost twice that of any other in the field . . . why it 
is the World's No. 1 Sportsmen’s Magazine. 

Clip $2.00, or check or money order to corner of this 
page, and mail with your name and address to SPORTS 
AFIELD, 402 Second Ave., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





Coquinas—miniature clams—can be scooped up out of the sand 


sometimes captured a dozen at a time. 
Only the big claws are used for meat. 
There are days among the islands, how- 
ever, when activity loses its lure, days 
when the human body just can’t be 
bothered with moving. These are the is- 
lands’ horizontal hours. The coconuts at 
the top of the palms are ripe and rich 
with milk, but they’ll be there tomorrow. 
There are quail in the brush, and some 
Gullah guide wearing stovepipe sections 
around his legs to protect him from 
palmetto spines is ready to flush them, 
but quail will fly some other time. There 
are bubbles by the water’s edge where a 
bank of clams are spouting, but they’ll be 
there tomorrow or the next day. It’s 
enough to watch the pelicans, enough 


Fue 


Boiled in water, coquinas make a broth to delight gourmets 


action to turn a drowsy head to do it. 

The pelicans fit the mood. There’s 
nothing in the world of wings that looks 
so much like a sleepwalker aloft. The only 
thing that keeps him awake is a stomach. 
Watch one of them spot a fish. It flies 
directly over the target, stretches that 
rubbery neck and lets go, hitting the 
water with a half turn and soggy splash. 
The body comes up first, then the head. 
The bird sits relaxed, apparently thinking 
things over. The neck stretches again, a 
visible swallow ripples down its full 
length. Maybe it flies away, maybe not. 

Maybe you move, maybe not. Dusk 
brings the whippoorwills, if it’s February 
and spring in Florida. They wheel and 
dart and sing their own brand of plaintive 
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Range-finder. Catch thrilling action with 
C-3 lens-coupled split-field range finder. 
With your shutter speed and aperture 
all set, you focus fast—and shoot! 


F 3.5 anastigmat lens. Get silhouette 


effect plus sharp definition with color-. 


corrected, hard coated lens. Argus 
lens coating helps prevent flare and 
“ghosts”, gives you greater image con- 
trasts, minimizes light reflection losses. 


MODEL C-3 ARGUS is waiting 
for you now at your favorite 
camera shop. Here’s the ideal 
camera to take with you on every 
holiday—an afternoon, a week- 
end, or a month’s trip. Only 
54%” wide. Weighs only 40 
ounces. In its smart Argus leather 
carrying case it is ready for in- 
stant use, and the C-3 packs 
easily in a bag or suitcase. Su- 
perb for color; dependable for 
black and white. See the C-3! 


Built-in Synchro-Flash. This C-3 quick 
detachable reflector and battery case 
doubles your camera utility for inside 
and out. With a Model C-3 Argus 
you’re always ready for any picture. 


See Model C-3 Argus with built-in Synchro-flash 
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e CONTROLLED TEMPERATURES 
Zero to 42 degrees—perfect refrigeration for all 
types of food, beverages, baby's formula. 
LARGE CAPACITY 


Two cubic feet—compared with 6 cubic feet for 
the average home refrigerator. 


LOW OPERATING COST 


One filling of dry ice supplies refrigeration for 
30 to 40 hours—average cost one cent per hour. 


ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION 
Dual insulated, with compartment divider to meet 
varying temperature requirements. 
LIGHT WEIGHT 
Only 34 pounds. Fits easily in luggage compart- 
ment of your car. 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE AND 
NAMES OF DEALERS 
IN YOUR CITY 
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blues. Moonrise is time enough to stir, 
time enough to leave the swim trunks 
or the bra and shorts on the sand and 
try the water. 


A Little Night Music 


The night seas that wash the islands 
are warm, like new milk. Every body 
movement stirs the cold fires of phos- 
phorescence, the dull, green glow that 
bubbles into shining froth. Stars are low- 
hung. Looking up from the sea surface 
they seem stuck in the whispering palm 
fronds on the beach like winking fruit. 
The air is full of an unnameable musk, 
a strange blend of a thousand and one 
island odors. . 

Nature is tangible. It owns a “feel- 
able” quality, something that can be 
reached and touched. It is frequently 
spectacular. 

One night you may see a thunderstorm 
blow up out of the Gulf, a silent storm 
very far away. Ball lightning and chain 
flashes dance on the horizon’s edge in an 
eerie display of electrical caprice. Yet 
never a sound comes across the water. 
Overhead the moon hangs serene and the 
night sky is clear. 

Electrical fireworks are a constant part 
of the Florida scene on both East and 
West coasts. But those that play along in 
the Gulf seem a bit more spectacular than 
those which dance along the Atlantic. 
They have an explosive quality, flaring, 
rising, dying to rise again. Still never a 
sound disturbs the air. They own a 
unique mystery that races chills up the 
spine of an observer. Watching one of 
these bursting, rippling, jagged gashes of 
color in the dark sky is a weirdly fascinat- 
ing pastime. The last man on earth 
might watch atomic destruction in some 
similar manner, awe-stricken and await- 
ing the final detonation . . . the sound 
that never comes. 

The islands are at their best in October 
and November; again in March, April 


and May. Natives may tell you of th 
wonders of summer and emphasize tha 
near the water it never “gets hot” jp 
June, July and August. Forget them 
Nobody can live that near the water. De. 
cember, January and February are nice jj 
the Florida institution known as “‘t!ie cold 
snap” is understood. During such clays of 
slumping temperatures an island ottag. 
can feel like a cold-storage cubicle 

There are disadvantages even in Eden, 
Drinking water is often a problem. Some. 
times it is necessary to ferry it in fiye. 
gallon jugs from the nearest mainland. 
Water for washing is no trouble to obtain, 
Usually a “well point” can be driven 
down a few feet on any island. The water 
isn’t any good for drinking, however, | 
tastes like sulphur, and smells like rotten 
eggs. 

Insects can be troublesome too. Na. 
tives seldom molest the spiders on these 
islands. The spiders are useful for killing 
off the cockroaches. 

Should one deliberately hunt for snake 
trouble, it can be found. Rattlers live in 
the thick palmetto scrub. And then there 
is a little item known to any sand country, 
the “‘sand spur,” which is the seed of a 
very wiry and prolific grass. It has 
affinity for bare feet. 


Oceania on the Gulf 


Learn to stay away or protect yourself 
from these things. In any event, they los 
importance when the moon is big and 
yellow and the beach lies paved in its 
light. Nobody pays any attention to dis- 
comfort when the days are long and lazy 
and the fish are striking. For the Gulf 
islands are as close to the dream version of 
Oceania as the American continent 
comes. 

Solitude or civilization, resort land or 
sheer wilderness—take your choice, then 
choose your island. THE END 
See Facts for Holidays, page 155, 

for further information on island hideaway: 





By sun or moonlight, the white beaches are lovely and lonely 
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, big and GIFT NO. 10—$24.25 
ed in iz Approx. 90 Ibs. Large box of 
, mixed Oranges, Grapefruit, Tan- 
ion to dis- gerines, Kumquats, Persian 
tee Limes, large sugar-loaf Pineapple, 
5 and 1a7) 1 Ib. jar of Assorted Tropical 
the Gulf Fruits in Genuine aged Liqueur, 
; Handmade jug of Orange Blos- 
version of som Honey, Handmade Crock of 
: Tropical Preserves, Bag of Extra 
t , 
anaes Fancy Papershell Pecans, 1 Ib. 
Jar each of Tropical Fruit Con- 
rt land o serve, Mixed Citrus Fruit Mar- 
i malade, Orange Marmalade, 
oice, then Grapefruit Marmalade, 1 lb 
THE END Honeysuckle Candy. 
GIFT No. 8—$13.25—Same 
size as above. Mixed available 
1 hideaway varieties of Oranges. Also 


Grapefruit, Tangerines, Kum- 
quats, Persian Limes, and a 
large sugar-loaf Pineapple. 
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~ GIFT NO. 7—$13.50 


Approx. 54 Ibs. Re-usable bushel size 
sket of Oranges, Grapefruit, Tan- 
ferines, Kumquats, Persian Limes, 1 
Ib. Jar of Assorted Tropical Fruits in 
uine aged Liqueur, Handmade Jug 
ange Blossom Honey, 1 Ib. Jar 
tach of Pure Citrus Fruit Marmalade, 
pefruit Marmalade, Fruit Conserve, 
1b. Box of Honeysuckle Candy. 
GIFT No. 4—$7.25—Same size as 
above. Re-usable bushel size bas- 
ket of mixed Oranges, Grapefruit, 
Tangerines, Kumquats, and Per- 
Sian Limes. 






































GIFT NO. 11—$11.00—Approx. 54 Ibs. Colorful, 
Hand-woven Mexican Wicker Hamper of Assorted 
Oranges, Grapefruit, Tangerines, Kumquats, 


PoncedeLeon discovered the real “Fountain 

of Youth” in the tropical fruits of Florida! 

Mr.Ponce Says: “HERE'S SOMETHING 
REALLY DIFFERENT IN GIFTS...“ 


Tree-Ripe, Luscious 
Fruits And Delicacies 
From The Sunny 
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Limes. One of our most popu- 
lar items each year. (Shipped 
in special Corrugated Case for 
safe arrival.) 
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@ All prices include express delivery charges pre- 
paid by us. These gifts cannot be shipped into 
Arizona, California, or Texas. Prices conform to 
O.P.A. Terms: All orders must be accompanied 
by check or money order. References: Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., or any bank in the United States. 
We reserve the right to substitute when neces- 
sary, but always of equal or greater value. 
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_ From all parts of America, yeor after year, comes 
praise for Cobbs Gift Boxes of finest Florida Fruits 
and Delicacies. : , 


: - “My thanks for your fine co-operation . . . ” 
- “It always pays to do business with a reliable 
+ Goesunien GUA 













“Tt is a pleasure to do business with a firm of ~ 
_ yourcalibre” aa 
en ce 
" **T congratulate you on your fair dealing with 
"your etomers 
VV’ ping inconvenience you can save, is it 







Orders should be in our hands by December 5th for 
guaranteed Christmas delivery. Uniess immediate ship- 
ment is specified, delivery will be made for Christmas. 
ALL ITEMS DESCRIBED MAY BE BOUGHT SEPARATELY. 


Send for beautifully illustrated brochure of other 
assortments of COBBS fruits and delicacies. 


ADDRESS , BOX 44, LITTLE RIVER, 
(MIAMI), FLORIDA 


 — 
GIFT NO.2—$5.75 

Approx. 27 lbs. Half bushel re- 
usable Basket containing mixed 
Oranges, Grapefruit, Tangerines, 
Kumquats, Limes, 1 lb. Jar each 
of Tropical Fruit Conserve, 
Orange Marmalade, and Guava 
Jelly. 

GIFT No. 1—$4.25 _ Same size 
as above. Attractive half bush- 
el re-usable Basket. contain- 
ing mixed Oranges, Grape- 
fruit, Tangerines, Kumquats, 
and Persian Limes. 

















PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACOB LOFMAy 


Special containers carry complete meals to LaGuardia Field. Aboard th 
plane, a heated compartment keeps the food at the proper temperat 


Banquet on the Wing 


Transatlantic air lines concentrating 
on making a meal in the air an event 


by SILAS SPITZER 


GREAT MANY Americans have become 

so passionately addicted to air travel 

that, in their own words, “they would 
rather fly than eat.” 

For a long time it seemed as if the 
air lines were determined to take these 
addicts at their word. Meals served aloft 
were inclined to be sorry affairs, com- 
partmentalized trays on huddled knees, 
midget plastic tableware, and food that 
itself often had a strangely plastic taste. 

But since the air lines have spread their 
wings for further distance, and espe- 
cially since the postwar increase in over- 
seas flights, air-line food is looking up. 
Pan American, from the early Clipper 
days, has tried to make eating in the air 
something of an event, with linen-draped 
tables, silver and china, and glass. 

Nevertheless, even to a master chef 
trained in the arts of Escoffier, cooking at 
high altitudes is extremely difficult, and 
haute cuisine impossible. Limitations of 
space in an airplane and restrictions upon 
weight make the preparation of anything 
but the most rudimentary foods a knotty 
problem. 

Furthermore, curious things happen in 
the high reaches of the sky to baffle and 


checkmate the ambitious cook. Liquid 
boil at an extremely low tempera’ 
Bottles threaten to pop open as the pre 
sure around them decreases. Wines mi 
deteriorate from the vibration with 
speeding mile, or lose their bouqutl 
through exposure and shaking. 

The advent of France in the air ove 
the ocean was, therefore, watched wit 
considerable interest by the lovers of got 
food. Eating, to the French, is no lighi 
or incidental affair. It is an art, a ph 
losophy and one of the honored trat 
tions of their national culture. They 
no reason why one should not eat—a 
with typical French satisfaction—ev4 
while flying rapidly from one place ® 
another. 

If you are a passenger, this year ® 
next, on a French plane, the menu ® 
stewardess will hand you, while pe 
not as elaborate as that of a de-lu 
French restaurant, will surprise you ° 
what it promises. Here is a speci 
menu from a recent routine flight: 


Hors @ oeuvres a la Frangaise 
Caviar Paté de Foie Gras 
Smoked Salmon 
Bacon and Cheese in Puff Paste 
Tureen of Chicken with Truffles 
Cog au Vin de Bourgogne 
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Green Salad with French Dressing 
French Pastries or Ice Cream or Ices 
Demitasse 
Cocktails or Sherry 
Red Wine with Entree 
Liqueurs with Coffee 
White Wine with Soup 
Champagne with Dessert 
Brandy 


‘A dinner of five courses, at 200 miles an 















r and 10,000 feet in the sky! Anda 
mer with the proper wines for every 









urse, including a bottle of champagne, 



































led properly and poured at your el- 
with the traditional ay of 
ite enfolding napkin. 

How was all this done? Not by magic, 
by anything more mysterious than 
innate French genius for producing 





Wiood at its best, regardless of condi- 












All food served on Air France eastward 
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ghts is prepared the same day by Chef 
nile Louis Delorme, trained in Bur- 

















indy and Paris, formerly master cook of 
French Pavilion restaurant at the 
York World’s Fair, and later at 





nhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria and Hotel 
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Entire meals are prepared and cooked 
in a newly-installed kitchen in Jackson 
Heights, Long Island, and are placed 
immediately in a steam container to be 
rushed to the plane at LaGuardia Field. 
There it is transferred to airtight com- 
partments in a warming apparatus which 
maintains the food at the proper tempera- 
ture. 

The special equipment was designed 
for high-altitude conditions, and has sev- 
eral patented features which the French 
refer to with an air of mystery. The idea, 
of course, is to maintain a freshly-cooked 
flavor in all food. Not all dishes are adap- 
table to this treatment, but such a famous 





regional concoction as Cog au Vin, in 
which pieces of tender capon are sim- 
mered slowly in their own juices plus the 
hearty ruby richness of Burgundy wine, 
is ideal, as it actually improves in its her- 
metically sealed container. 

There also is a cold-buffet service, for 
in-between meals. Salads are kept crisp 
and cool; cheese in a state of moist fresh- 
ness; vegetables, seafood and-cold meats 
in appetizing condition. 

When the French are questioned about 
the champagne and other wines, they 
shrug, distort their faces to indicate sly- 
ness, and indulge in other Gallic gestures 
meant to say, ““This we have solved with 
almost superhuman ingenuity.” Actually 
there’s probably nothing more scientific 
involved than loosening the corks, or 
decanting the wine before leaving the 
ground. 

The wines, in reasonable amounts, are 
served at table without charge. You may 
not care to drink, and the French will al- 
ways graciously accede to any wish that 
will save a bottle of wine or a franc, but it 
is there if you want it. With their custom- 
ary keen appreciation of the human 
animal, the French will see to it that you 
drink just enough to make you enjoy your 
trip, and not so much that you will wish 
you had never made it. 

It all adds up to a nice tribute to the 
French instinct for spotting a loose dollar 
a fraction of a second faster than the aver- 
age hawk. They sized up their position 
and made the most of it. They conceded 
the enormous American superiority that 
exists in planes, trained pilots and tech- 
nical facilities. And then they concen- 
trated on the creative art in which they 
undoubtedly lead the world, and sup- 
plied good eating and drinking, in the 
French manner, which has always paid 
off handsomely since the earliest days of 

transatlantic tourist travel, THE END 


A French meal is not complete without the proper wine for each course. 
Bottles are opened before take-off, so corks will not pop at high altitudes 





The Humber comes to America’s Westchester! Bicycles from British Merchandise Centre, Ltd. Ladies’ 
cycling costumes from Peck & Peck, Fifth Avenue; gentleman's outfit from Abercrombie & Fitch, New York. 
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By appointment to His Majesty King George VI 


‘ 


More sights..more fun 


-- more health on your travels 
with aHUMBER 


YOU CAN REALLY see the sights at 
cycling speed...cruise the rustic by- 
ways, far from horns and traffic jams 
...with open sky above and 100% 
vision all ’round! 
Warm is the companionship of the 
wheel, rolling effortlessly along on 
your Humber. Two friends or ten, 
you’re a party...sharing all pleasures 
.-not least of which is the sheer joy 
of fast, smooth motion under your 
own muscle-power. 
Your Humber is so light, quiet and 
responsive that you float along the 


road. How you /evel hills with your 
remarkable 3-speed gears... how you 
flash by mileposts in “high”...how 
quick and safe your stops with both 
wheels braking! 

Cycling...as you know...is the best 
light exercise next to walking—and 
who wants to walk when you can ride 
a Humber? 





Take...or rent...a Humber wherever 
you go. This finest British bicycle will 
soon be available at all leading resort 
centers. 





OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE HUMBER 


The Humber is the only bi- 
cycle which carries the Royal 
Warrant. ; 

Frames of ge tee alloy 
steel...brazed throughout, 
strongest construction known. 

“Bonderized” to resist rust; life- 
time baked enamel finish; rich 
chrome trim. Frame sizes to 
your build—21” to 24”, 

Shock-absorbing 
double front fork. > 
spoke rear wheels; 
ented Westrick 4 nad 
for strength and rigid 
alignment. 








Frictionat minimum—free-run- 
ning ball bearings both axles 
and bottom bracket. 
Roller-type chains, 
half-inch pitch. 
Famed Sturmey- 
Archer3- speedgears; 
——_ -flip” shift on 
handle bar. Roller- 
lever or clipes brakes front and 
rear... free wheeling, no brake 
drag, "safe stopping. 
_ Drop-forgedcranks; ball-bear- 
pedals; chain and sprocket 
ig enclosed in rain-proof, dust- 
a case. 


Front and rear lights at walk- 
ing speed from patented Dyna- 
hub generator. J 

Famous Dunlop tires and 
tubes; Schrader valves; English- 
tanned leather saddles. 

EXTRAS included: Tool case and 
Humber tools...inflator...lamp 
bracket...Instruction & Service 
Manual. 

PARTS and service always avail- 
able New York and leading cy- 

cling centers. 

LIFETIME guarantee covering 
materials and workmanship. 





YCLES 


HUMBER 





Ble bios &2 a 


BICYCLE DEALERS: Applications for HUMBER franchises now being cniiiinad, 


Write or wire today. 
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Outdoor tiled swimming pools . . . promenade-deck dining salons with roll-back domes and casement windows . . . all staterooms outside, 
each with private bath . . . famous features of the Santa Rosa and Santa Paula. 


American recreation goes to sea... 


Today, complete facilities for 
recreation go to sea in Grace 
Line’s nine new passenger ships, 
which combine the luxurious 
accommodations of a cruise liner with exceptional cargo space and 
the most efficient cargo handling equipment. These vessels, with 
the completely modernized Santa Rosa and Santa Paula, and nine 
fast new freighters, constitute Grace Line’s new fleet of twenty 


“Santas”, which links the Americas with maximum efficiency. 





See your Travel Agent or GRACE LINE, 10 Hanover Square or Rockefeller Center, New York; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 


New Orleans; Houston; Detroit; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland, Ore.; Seattle; Vancouver, B. C. 
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No ropes, chains or armed guards to keep people off these stagecoaches 


Treasury of the Past 


The Pony Express lives today in a California 


museum overflowing with everything but dignity 


by HYATT DOWNING 


IN ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA, a hop, skip and 
jump from the Santa Anita race track and 
just under the soaring bulk of Mount 
Wilson, there is an institution where for 
forty cents you can learn more about the 
history and development of the Old West 
than you could acquire in a semester at a 
university. 

Probably in all America there is no 
other museum comparable in any way to 
the Pony Express. There are no frown- 
ing guards. You may actually put your 
hands on old leather-bound chests that 


came around the Horn in ’49, or across 
Death Valley in a Conestoga wagon. 
You may touch the keys of a piano 


which graced Diamond Lil’s old gam- 
bling palace in the rip-roaring gold 
town of Calico. You may put your elbow 
on the very bar where Bret Harte and 
Mark Twain lounged. No roped-off space 
Prevents close and intimate contact, 
should you desire it, with the bushel or so 
of half-smoked cigars which General 


Photographs by Ernest Kleinberg 


Grant dropped into ash receivers when he 
stood at this bar absorbing the kind of 
whisky which President Lincoln so 
earnestly recommended to his other 
generals. 

Early in his experience as a collector, 
W. Parker Lyon, owner of the museum, 
decided that an old-time frontier store, 
now only a memory of the elderly, should 
be preserved as an example of a vanished 
America. He began traveling through 
the hinterland of the Old West, visiting 
ghost towns and somnolent hamlets 
tucked away in a fold of the High Sierras. 
At last in the little village of San Andreas, 
which once had its exciting days, he met 
a physician who had just purchased an 
old brick store which for many years had 
been the subject of extended litigation, 
and was finally ordered sold by the court 
to settle an estate. The physician didn’t 
want the building or what was in it. He 
merely wanted the site whereon he ex- 
pected to erect his office. Lyon bought 
the property for $100 and hired a dyna- 
miter to blast off the iron shutters cover- 
ing the doors and windows. “There 
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AT THE BRIGHTON 


Nothing is quite like that wonderful feeling. 
Smiling sunshine—tonic sea breezes—right on the 
boardwalk. Long renowned for fine foods and 
gracious hospitality, The BricHTon is incompar- 
able for enjoying your favorite diversions—for 
rest—for catching that zest for living. 


Putting Green * Garden Room * Candlelight Room * Game Room 
Sun Deck ¢ Solarium and Open Porch « Beautiful Gardens 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS BRIGHTON PUNCH 


The 
BRIGHTON 
For Information and Rates sinecsaey tae City 4-6121 



















Electrical Instrument Corp., 
617 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. ia 





Preferred by top-rank- 
ing photographers for 
speed & dependability. 


KING “SOL” MODEL S-G. For Speed Graphic, Lin- 
hoff, Watson Press, Recomar, Bee Bee cameras. 
Complete with 6-inch reflector, $34.00. With 7- inch 
“Queen-o-lite,"” $35.15 (tax incl.). 


Write for the latest illustrated Booklet ’/H’ 
on flash photography — it's free! 


KING “SOL” RESEARCH CORP. 
521 FIFTH AVE,, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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If this bar looks familiar, it’s because.it has been in the movies. Studios 


hadn’t been a ray of sunlight in the place 
for fifty years,” he says. “Inside I found 
an unimaginable welter of stuff—all 
moth-free and in good condition. There 
were more than two hundred men’s suits, 
some of the finest broadcloth, great piles 
of linen dusters, a complete line of 
women’s dresses of the period, shoes by 
the dozens of pairs and men’s fancy 
boots so delicately made that the soles 
were almost paper-thin.” 

One side of the store was filled with 
nostrums and painkillers advertised in 
newspapers and magazines of seventy 
years ago. The sale of these quack cures 
had, of course, long since been prohibited. 
One showcase was literally filled with 
the cheap jewelry which so charmed the 
simple feminine tastes of that day. 

It required five huge vans to transport 
the store to Arcadia. Before the goods 
could be unloaded Mr. Lyon was offered 
$10,000 for his investment. He refused 
and now in the Pony Express Museum one 
can see exactly what a country store, of a 
day that is almost forgotten, looked like. 

One of the first objects to meet the eye 
of the visitor to the Pony Express Museum 
is a railroad train of ancient vintage rest- 
ing on 300 feet of track before a tiny 
building. This structure was once the 
station at Promontory, the place at which 
the Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
railroads were joined in a ceremony cele- 
brated in films and literature of the West. 
Mr. Lyon acquired the station, also two 
of the passenger cars used on that historic 
occasion. The engine attached to the cars, 
he is careful to explain, is not the one 
used when the golden spike was driven. 
It was, however, in actual service on 
another part of the railroad at the time. 
It has been seen in many motion pictures. 


Western Mosaic 


The museum is located on property 
which was once part of the “Lucky” 
Baldwin Ranch, and consists of a typically 
Southwestern type of old ranch house to 
which ells, galleries, and additions have 
been tacked from time to time. Mr. Lyon, 


.rent props from the Arcadia museum. John Barrymore visited here 


now a man of eighty-one, complains 
about the lack of space but says, philo- 
sophically, that he hasn’t more than forty 
years in which to do anything about it 
and will probably have to let those who 
succeed him in the management of the 
museum worry about that. “There are 
something over a million items in the col- 
lection now,” he says, “not one of which 
cost less than a dollar and some much 
more. Oh, much, much more. Stuff is 
coming in all the time and I really don’t 
know where we’re going to put it pretty 


” 


soon. 


The Patina of History 


He adds wistfully: “I would like to get 
hold of a complete blacksmith shop actu- 
ally used in the gold camps of °49. 
I’ve hunted every corner of. California 
and it looks like I’m going to fail.” 

Because he has made a study of the old 
West, its implements and impedimenta, 
Lyon is rarely victimized in the purchase 
of an item spuriously claimed to have 
been brought around the Horn in a 
square-rigger or over the mountains in 
the era of the Donner party. 

“There is an almost unmistakable 
fineness in the texture, a soft patina which 
graces old things long used by people who 
loved them,” Lyon says. “And by the 
same token implements which men have 
used to destroy each other, guns and 
knives, bear upon themselves an inexpli- 
cable hallmark of violence. Take the six- 
shooter in that case. It was found on the 
dead body of Billy the Kid after Pat Gar- 
ret had killed him, following the Lincoln 
County War in New Mexico. You can’t 
hold it in your hand without a feeling of 
coldness, a sense of its evil history, even if 
you didn’t know that with it Billy the Kid 
certainly killed many of the twenty-one 
men he disposed of during his twenty-one 
years of lethal life.” 

Unlike many collectors, Lyon is un- 
troubled by fads and fancies of hobbyists. 
His one question about an object is: “Did 
it have a part in the lives of people who 
developed the West?” 


ORDER AS GIFTS 
Or Enjoy Yourself! 


Delicious 


CHOCOLATE COVERED 


ALMOND CLUSTERS 


A delightfully different taste thrill os a gift to friends 
or employees . . . of to enjoy yourself. We toast 
choice California almonds to crisp, golden-brown per- 
fection . . . and hand-dip in rich, creamy, pure choc. 
olate. Mmm. Only $2.00 per ib. in distinctive 1 o 
2 ib. boxes . . . postpaid anywhere any date with 
gift card. Satisfaction or money back. 

OUR VARIETY BOX——SAME PRICE 

Order today by check, cash or M. O. [No 

AS stomps.) Send for free catalog. 


The Country Store 


‘ of Beverly Hills 
DEPT. H- i P.O. BOX 551 BEVERLY ans. CA. 








> There are lots of j 
% bluejeans... | 
but only one 


America’s Finest 


OVERALL... 
since 1850 
Sold only through dealers 


“LEVI'S” is registered in 

; nee Office and denotes 

only overalls made by Levi — 
& Co., San Francisco, California 
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CHRISTMAS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE 


BABCOCK & BOROUGH 
214 W. GOLD AVE., ALBUQUERQUE,N.M. 


Please send me a free sample of your South 
of the Border Christmas Cards ( ) 
Correspondence Cards ( ) 
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One of the most interesting exhibits in 
the Pony Express Museum is an early 
California saloon. Here are bullet- 
scarred roulette wheels, faro and chuck-a- 
juck layouts, a long walnut bar once the 
most noted in California. In 1854 it stood 
in Mariposa town, where a number of 
sudden deaths occurred before it. Each 
item of equipment in the old saloon is 
completely genuine, gathered with pains- 
taking care in ghost towns from the 
Rockies to the Sierras. Garments were 
found in stores with the original price 
tags still attached; bottles and packaged 
groceries remained on the shelves. 


Eighteen-Carat Hash 


Hanging on the wall of the barroom 
is a life-size painting of Billy the Kid, and 
below it a necklace made of the first 
joints of the trigger fingers of famous 
killers of the old West. In one corner 
stands the “lookout” chair where a cold- 
eyed watchman sat with a sawed-off 
shotgun across his knees in readiness for 
any disgruntled player who might get 
the notion that some dealer’s honesty 
was not above question and too impul- 
sively make up his mind to get his money 
back. Before the bar is a row of orna- 
mental spittoons. On the back bar are 
empty bottles that quenched big thirsts 
of the early West. There are also catch- 
penny devices of the day, such as music 
boxes which tinkled off a thin tune for a 
quarter or half dollar, and falsely labeled 
“musical cabinets.” 

The numbers on the old roulette table 
are faded now and almost indecipherable, 
the edges worn through by the hands of 
eager players of nearly a hundred years 
ago. Above the table on another wall are 
framed bills of fare. An old menu from 
Hangtown, California, printed in 1858, 
unabashedly offers: Bean Soup, $1; Beef 
with one Potato (fair size), $1.25; Baked 
Beans, plain, 75 cents; Baked Beans, 
greased, $1; Hash, low grade, 75 cents; 
Hash, eighteen carats, $1. The menu adds 
a warning footnote to the effect that all 
items must be paid for in advance and 
those who carried only dust could find 





scales at the end of the bar. Other framed 
menus were comparable. Rare indeed 
was the dish that came to less than 
seventy-five cents, a single egg often cost- 
ing $1.50. Hanging beside one of the 
menu cards is an invitation to a funeral, 
concluding with the friendly warning: 
“If you’re just a visitor leave your ‘gun 
outside. By God, I propose to have this 
a decent show.” Another painted notice 
calls the attention of the citizenry to “‘the 
hanging of Cherokee Bill, Horse Thief, 
at 7 o’clock tonight. Thomas Early, 
Sheriff.” 

A collection of theatrical bills, framed 
on the walls of the saloon, testifies to the 
kind of talent available to miners who 
came in from the diggings “dog-dirty 
and loaded for bear.” Even small mining 
towns could look forward to seeing Edwin 
Booth in Richelieu and Modjeska in 
Romeo and Juliet or As You Like It. 

Indicative of the spirit of the old West 
which the museum strives to portray is 
the lavishness with which its items are pre- 
sented. Not content with a single example 
of the woodcarver’s art in the form of a 
cigar-store Indian, now worth from $500 
to $700 each, Mr. Lyon has six of them 
on display. Where button collectors show 
a scant dozen or so representing a definite 
period, whole cases of them are shown in 
the Pony Express Museum. 


When the Colt Was King 


In his firearms collection, among the 
most comprehensive in the country, 
Lyon shows not one but several of each 
model that Colt made, brace after brace 
of dueling pistols, as well as every frontier 
rifle ever used, including a 200-year-old 
shotgun measuring twelve feet from stock 
to barrel end. Near by in a reconstructed 
pawnshop window is a sheath knife 
which Joaquin Murrieta, the famous 
bandit, used to slit the throats of his less- 
favored victims. 

An alcove is filled with household 
equipment of a by-gone day. Mustache 
cups, those fantastic devices designed to 
keep grandfather’s alfalfa out of the coffee 
grounds, are ranged along a. shelf, 


No, bud, Gene Autry ain’t in there! Elders are as fascinated as the kids. 
One of the museum’s buildings is a barn full of genuine old stagecoaches 




















Newest... 
Cleverest... 


Most Useful Piece of Golf Equipment 
To Reach the Links This Yeart 


Strictly speaking it’s not really a 
golf bag nor was it designed to 
take the place of a golf bag — 
but it has a half dozen wonder- 
ful and surprising uses! Built to 
carry between six and eight 
clubs and a handful of golf balls 
it is amazingly versatile. 


You'll use it for practise . . . for 
five o'clock golf . . . around the 
putting greens... or anywhere 
or any time you don’t want to 
be bothered with a full pack. 


dia 





It's a cinch to use, too. Light- 
weight and streamlined it 
weighs practically nothing. Clev- 
erest thing about this club carrier 
is the ingenious way its tripod 
legs pop out when you’re ready 
to play. You simply release the 
handle and—presto—the carrier 
is upright and sitting pretty. 


Further, the Holbrook Carrier is 


a handsome looking piece of 
golf equipment. Made of highly 


HOLBROOK Qlub Carrier 


NOVEL-T-CRAFT CO. 


OLDEN AVENUE, TRENTON, N. J. 


Enclosed find check or money order (@ $15.00 each) for 


a - | 


send me 





postp Holbrook Club Carrier(s). 



























polished maple it has brushed 
brass fittings and full grain 
leather trim. 





You'll find many opportunities 
to use this versatile club carrier 
and you'll use it proudly, too, 
because it’s smart. . . convenient 
and very professional looking. 


Immediate delivery — Order yours today 


AN IDEAL GIFT FOR A GOLFER 


Here are a few of its varied uses: 

® Excellent for 5 o'clock round of eight 
to twelve holes. 

® ideal for practise golf. 

© Wonderful for pro to use when teaching. 

® Couldn't be better for children. 

® Convenient for playing at odd times 
when no caddies are available. 

© Perfect carrier for women golfers. 


PRICE $15.00 


Ask for the Holbrook Club Carrier at your 
GOLF PROFESSIONAL’S SHOP or MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY HANDLED. 








@ These inexpensive but efficient 
little microphones are really swell! 
Quickly attached to any radio set. 


CARRI-MIKE 
Complete with cord, han- 
die, and on-off switch, 
for swell enter- 


Cut in on regular progroms with tomment, only . $50 


Want to buy a buffalo yoke or a blunderbuss? The yoke is one of the 


BATTERY-OPERATED ELECTRICALLY AMPLIFIED 
PORTABLE PHONOGRAPH A triumph of tonal per- 
fection becouse of electrical amplification with betteries. 
Plays any ploce—no wires needed. Tilt-pone! front in- 
sures clority end volume on the beoch or in the oir 
-»- tke your music anywhere! Ploys 2 records without 
rewinding. Handsome, portable luggoge-type cabinet. 


ARCTIC FROSTS, traced by winter’s icy 


WEATHER 


funny announcements, test your radio 
voice, sing and. surprise guests! 
Carri-Mike shown in picture (upper 
left) complete with handle, flexible 
cord and push button switch for 
cutting in, only $1.50. Note also 
“Mike Jr.” described at right. 


Ask your deoler today te show 
you these, and other SONATA 
“standerd of quality” items. 


Prices slightly higher West of 
Rocky Mountoins 


Oe pee 
wes bir 2 


MIKE JR. 
A little beauty, loods 
of fun, complete with 
on-off switch and cord. 


i. 
At your dea $]00 


er's for only. 


INSTRUMENTS 


few in existence. The shootin’ irons were potent medicine in gold-rush days 


handsomely embellished with tender 
sentiments in gold leaf. 

Lyon is particularly proud of his col- 
lection of mechanical banks. There is a 
grizzly-bear bank, so constructed that the 
bear does a jig every time you drop a coin 
in the slot between his ears, a howling- 
dog bank, a begging-monkey bank and 
many, many others. 

Much of the forty-niner material in 
the Pony Express Museum was found in 
San Francisco, In that fabulous city, 
where gold dust was once the common 
means of exchange, Mr. Lyon has probed 
warehouses and garrets, finding such 
things as leg irons, handcuffs and water 
chairs besides a vast amount of placer- 
mining equipment. The water chairs were 
devices in which Chinese were held under 
a constant drip of water until they dis- 
closed the hiding place of their wealth or 
went mad. The life of a Chinese immi- 
grant, in those lawless times, was scarcely 
worth a citizen’s nod; indeed, most crimes 


were lightly regarded. One judge boldly 
published his system of pardon fees— 
cash on the barrelhead, of course. Mur- 
der called for an outlay of $50; burglary, 
$10. Alienation of affections was not con- 
sidered serious, the accused being permit- 
ted to goscot free on the payment of $1.50. 
Forgery, on the other hand, brought 
forth the full wrath of the law—$50. 

One of the alcoves, the contents of 
which fascinate the more timorous, ex- 
hibits a typical dental office of the °40’s 
and *50’s. In those robust days, lacking 
anesthetics, the patient was strapped into 
the chair. Should he become temporarily 
deranged through stress of unbearable 
pain and seize an instrument in an at- 
tempt to assault the dentist, he was tapped 
artfully on the head with a specially made 
truncheon. After that he was presumed to 
evince little interest in whatever was done 
to or for him. 

In another alcove is an old-time barber- 
shop, complete with bleeders for profes- 
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W. Parker Lyon, 81, owner of the 
museum, likes to dress pioneer style 


He takes a bead along 12 feet of 
what he calls world’s longest shotgun 





This g 
bandits 





There are lots of wooden Indians, of course, to say nothing of a bushel of 
cigar butts which General Grant once chawed amid the No Smoking signs 


sional bloodletting, tonics presented in 
the most ornate bottles, and a rack of 
initialed shaving mugs. 

These mugs often indicated the profes- 
sion or trade of the owner, being adorned 
with fanciful pictures of a blacksmith, 
a clerk, a lawyer, a carpenter. Even a 
faro dealer in a gambling house, proud, 
obviously, of his calling, caused his pic- 
ture to be painted on his shaving mug, 
showing him in the act of slipping a 
card out of the metal box. 

Engrossing as is the collection of mem- 
orabilia in the Pony Express Museum, 
it could scarcely be more interesting 
than the personality of the man who 
founded it. 

At eighty-one, W. Parker Lyon is in- 
clined to regard the days. when he was 
building a fortune and establishing in 
Oakland, California, one of the country’s 


largest van and storage businesses, as just — 


so much wasted time. 
“Any idjut can make money,” he says. 





This grandpa of today’s one-armed 
dits paid off in cigars—if any 


Mr. Lyon came to California in 1869, 
when he was four years old. During his 
youth he ranged up and down the Coast, 
talking to old Pony Express riders, au- 
thentic forty-niners, bullwhackers and 
stagecoach drivers. In ’94 he was elected 
sheriff of Fresno County, and he still takes 
pleasure in thinking of those days when a 
peace officer had no business carrying a 
gun unless he was willing and ready to 
use it. 

How did Mr. Lyon get interested in the 
idea of a museum of the Old West? He 
replies at once: “Sheer cupidity. I bought 
an old safe of the Wells Fargo people for 
fifty dollars. After I’d blasted it open with 
dynamite I found over two thousand dol- 
lars in gold dust which, over the years, 
had sifted into the safe’s lining. There 
were also many old Pony Express stamps, 
and these I traded for a gold scale. It was 
a huge affair, but sq accurate that it could 
weigh solid gold bars or the writing on a 
piece of paper. I took the scale to a smith 


A handy little portable gadget that 


represented the march of civilization 
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Bright students: Betty and Joe. One answer gets a 100 
mark in both subjects. The Dr. Pepper clock dial is the 
frat pin of the “Drinka-Bita-Eatas”, the society for the 
prevention of hunger, thirst and fatigue. When you drink 
a Dr. Pepper, indeed you do drink a bite to eat. It’s a 
keen, nippy-tart taste-thrill and a mellow-rich morsel 
of liquid energy in one. Make Dr. Pepper your steady 
standby at 10, 2 and 4 o'clock daily, or anytime you're 
hungry, thirsty or tired. It never tires the taste. It’s still 5c. 


Listen...laugh...enjoy 


“DARTS FOR DOUGH" ABC Network every Sunday Afternoon 


© #40 OF PEPPER CO Camas 


DRINK A BITE TO EAT! 








Make this Christmas the merriest of all! Give 
festive boxes and baskets of delicious Pinnacle 
Fruits ... luscious Comice Pears, giant Apples and 
other delicacies direct from our orchards. 
What welcome gifts these rare fruits are... and 
how your family, friends, business associates, em- 
ployees will enjoy them! Pinnacle Baskets, Boxes 
and “Pick 0’ the Season” Fruit Club Memberships 
make impressive gifts for every person on your 
Christmas list. Easy to order, too! No need of tire- 
some gift. hunting when you can do al/ your Christ- 
mas shopping at home. Simply fill out order form 
below. Send with check and instructions for ship- 
ping packages and we will do the rest. Each pack 
guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition, express 
prepaid, with gift card enclosed. 









ASSORTED CHEST 






Here are the most warmly appreciated gifts of all! Member- 
ships in this exclusive club keep exciting gift packages of 
rare Pinnacle Fruits coming the year ‘round. Handsome An- 
nouncement Certificate inscribed with your name as donor 
precedes the first shipment. Attractive gift card enclosed in 
each package. Six Memberships to select from. We pay ship- 
ping costs and guarantee packages to arrive in perfect condi- 
tion. Order Club Memberships by number. One order brings 
entire series of fruits. 


“PICK O' THE SEASON” FRUIT CLUB MEMBERSHIPS 
See Calendar for Shipping Seasons. Order by Number. 
No. 20 —SUPERBA BASKET and boxes of Apples, Plums, 
Peaches, Summer Pears, and Grapes. (6 packages) $26.25 
No. 20A—SUPERBA BASKET and boxes of Apples, and 
Plums. (3 packages)... .-.-cccrceeseceeereeeevsveny $17.50 
No. 22 —ASSORTED FRUIT CHEST and boxes of Apples, 
Plums, Peaches, Summer Pears, and Grapes. (6 pkgs.) $21.50 
No. 22A—ASSORTED FRUIT CHEST and boxes of Apples, 
Plums (3 packages)... «..-«seeesececeecenerececees $12.25 
No. 24 —STANDARD COMICE BOX and boxes of Apples, 
Plums, Peaches, Summer Pears, and Grapes. (6 pkgs.) $19.00 
No. 4A—STANDARD COMICE BOX and boxes of Apples, 
Plums. (3 packages)... 66s. .cccccccccceeeeeweceweees $9.50 
All shipments sent Express prepaid. Perfect delivery guaranteed. 








SUPERBA BASKET (No. 5). This im- 
pressive handwoven basket, heaped with 
olden Comice Pears, giant red and yellow 
pples, huge Walnuts, Dates other 
tempting “surprise” delicacies makes an 
extra special gift for an extra special friend. 
Solid pack. About 18 Ibs, 


DE LUXE 
COMICE 


ae 


DE LUXE COMICE BOX (No. 2). Ei 
teen to 24 of the largest, juiciest Comice 
‘8 you've ever seen. Packed in a beau- 


Pear 

tiful gift box, these famous Pinnacle Pears 
are truly the most enjoyable of all Christ- 
mas fruits. A gift to delight any friend. 


ASSORTED FRUIT CHEST 
‘(No. 7). This gaily decorated 
chest contains assortment of 
juicy Comice Pears, tasty Apples 
and other delicacies from our 
orchards, Fruits are packed with 
care to preserve their rich 
flavor. About 14 Ibs. 


WRITE POR PREE COLOR CATALOG 


STANDARD 
COMICE 


STANDARD COMICE BOX (No. 1). 
Packed with 10 to 14 giant Comice Pears, 
this attractive, modestly priced box will 
make a gracious Christmas remembrance 
for every person on your Christmas list. 


“PICK ©’ THE SEASON” PRUIT CALENDAR 
DECEMBER. Depending upon Member- 
ship selected: wba Basket (No. 5), or 
Assorted Fruit it (No. 7) or Standard 
Comice Box (No. 1). 

FEBRUARY. Giant Delicious Apples. 
JUNE or Ie Sweet Pinnacle Plums. 
AUG. or SEPT. Juicy Summer Pears. 
SEPTEMBER. iden Pinnacle Peaches. 
OCTOBER. Pinnacle Superba Grapes. 


ORDER TODAY TO ASSURE CHRISTMAS DELIVERY 





PINNACLE ORCHARDS—P.O. Box 952-Q, Medford, Oregon 


NOME I A A a | 











ter eumide whe UDA. 
Pleace send__ Baskets; of Pears; "Pick o” the Season” Fruit Club scamps and C. 0. D. 
Memberships. List of names and addresses, with Basket, Box or Membership number cote cnn coneped 
fox each, is attached. & Sa an ae 
My grams prepaid. Pinon 
cial reference: Pirst 
My Address Matienal Bank, Med. 
ford, Oregon. 
———Check, Money Order in the amount of § ia enclosed 
ek Sate Cah Ne sae eae 
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to be cleaned and in a few days he came 
back and tried to buy it for one thousand 
dollars. I got suspicious and took it to 
another man I knew and he told me that 
some of the scale’s parts were made of 
solid gold. He estimated that it would 
assay at about two thousand five hundred 
dollars. That really got me to thinking 
seriously about this collecting business.” 

In 1910, when he was forty-five years 
old and bored with the business of making 
money against anemic competition— 
there is really no trick in it at all, he 
says—he placed his business in other 
hands and started scouring the country 
for old stagecoaches, oxbows, gold pans, 
whale-oil lamps, candle molds, guns 
which had once been carried by noted 
bandits, primitive hand presses which 
had come across the California des- 
erts and mountains via muleback, spin- 
ning wheels, dressed dolls, mission bells, 
and battered old leather trunks. One 
of his first acquisitions was a famous 
twelve-lamp chandelier which had orig- 
inally cost a small fortune, and hung in 
the barroom of the famous International 
Hotel in Virginia City, Nevada, when the 
Comstock Lode was drawing adventurers 
from every state in the Union. 

In Sacramento he found an old 
Butterfield stage of the thorough-brace 
(or rocker) type. He drove it to Arcadia, 
stopping every ten miles or so to grease 
the howling axles. Today it stands with 
three other stagecoaches in a building 
set aside especially to house them. One of 
these coaches was used by Horace Greeley 
when he toured the West as the Republi- 
can nominee for the presidency in 1872. 

Much of the revenue, through which 
the museum seeks to be at least partially 






self-supporting, comes through the rental 
of items of historic interest to motion. 
picture studios. The studios have used 

many of its exhibits in horse operas, 
The casual visitor to the Pony Express 
Museum is likely to meet nationally 
known figures spending an hour or two 
in the atmosphere of a past which be. 
comes more and more interesting to the 
average American as it fades into time, 
Before his death John Barrymore was a 
frequent visitor, and loved to stand in the 
old saloon holding in his hands a skull in 
which an Indian arrowhead had been 
embedded, and quoting softly: “Alas, 
poor Yorick! I knew him well, Horatio; 
a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy. . . .” The late Irvin S. Cobb en. 
joyed spending an afternoon in the mu- 
seum, Walter Huston, like many another 
actor, goes to refresh his memory of a 
vanished America. Western railway offi- 
cials appear frequently with rare items, 
One of Mr. Lyon’s greatest worries is 
the fear that after his death the museum 
might fall into the hands of auctioneers 
who will knock it down for what they can 
get to every cheap-jack dealer in the 
country. ““The collection ought to be well 
catalogued and preserved for the coming 
generations of young folks who will never 
know enough about their country,” he 
says. Then he adds whimsically: “And, I 
suppose, it should be presented to the 
public in a more dignified manner. But 
I’m getting old, and dignity doesn’t seem 
so important to me any more. Good 
Lord, I’ve had a lot of fun. I’d sure give 
a pretty penny if I could just be seventy 
again.” THE END 
Facts for Holidays, page 155, tells how t 

get there, what it costs. 
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Engines like those that joined East and West in 1869 are among the mem 
orabilia available to clamberers. Jockey for iron horse is a modern g% 
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YOUR CARDS ...- : 
_ yourcredit and identification cards 
_ at -your fingertips... . instantly vis- 
’  Sble withthe pull of a single tab. 
















YOUR LARGE BILLS... 

secretly tucked away in a hidden 
currency pocket to keep them 
private. : 
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Santa Fe 


.. t0 the colorful Southwest 


That's right, chico. 

And "all the way” ‘sities ame ; 

and now on new and faster schedules. s <a 

For Santa Fe fecha great debt to nature fr she colonel 
romantic land through which it remedied ‘ 
a feal responsibility to our patrons, to take them 

through it in the finest way. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
Serving the West and Southwest 
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“You see the funniest things’ 


Odd Sights, Unusual Happenings 
that Make Your Travel Memorable 





HOUSANDS OF SPECTATORS will crowd 
7 vexico City’s mile-long parade course 
on December first, for the induction of 
President-elect Alem4n. 
Easily outshining all other units in the 
inaugural-day parade will be, as in past 
ceremonies, the delegation of Tehuanas, 
called the most beautiful Indian women in 
Mexico. About 100 of them marchedin the 
inaugural parade six years ago, and 100 
Tehuanas can dominate any such event. 
To their natural comeliness of face and 
figure they add a stately bearing and one 
of the most spectacular feast-day costumes 
in the world. This includes a halolike, 
white lace headdress (really a spare petti- 


_ coat), a voluminous, gaily patterned dress, 


and heavy gold earrings and necklaces. 

In the last parade the mile from the 
National Palace to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties provided little more than a warm-up 
for the Tehuanas. Without breaking for- 
mation, they went on for two hours, 
parading up one street and down another, 
coolly accepting the applause that greeted 
them in every block. 

At one point they encountered four 
truckloads of laborers, who drew up to 
the curb to let them pass. These men were 
peons, barefooted, semiliterate, scantily 
clothed, not exactly immaculate. One 
could imagine the commotion in a similar 
situation almost anywhere else; in the 
United States, for instance, the wolf calls 
and wisecracks, But the peons stood with 
lifted hats, a spontaneous and sincere 
gesture, while the Tehuanas strode by 
like so many queens. 

Mexico’s coming inaugural parade will 
be memorable if for no other reason than 
that these outstandingly beautiful women 
Participate. 


Bandit Boulders 


THERE ARE Two Black Bart rocks. One is 
near Willits, California; the other near 
by, at the Stanislaus River. They were so 
named because they were used as am- 
bushes by Charles E. Bowles, whose spe- 
clalty was stagecoach robbery. Bowles 
adopted the name Black Bart from a 
character in an English pulp novel. 

A suave outlaw, Black Bart operated in 
the Mother Lode country in the wild 
1870-80 decade and gloried in the dis- 


tinction of extracting money from stage- 
coach drivers by means of an empty shot- 
gun. He took great pride in never having 
shot anyone, was always polite to his 
victims and often left signed facetious 
rhymes in express boxes he’d rifled. 

His downfall came in San Franciscd 
after a robbery in which he lost a shirt 
cuff. Identification was proved through 
the laundry mark. Black Bart served four 
years and two months in prison and upon 
his release told newsmen, “Never again.” 
He then dropped out of sight completely. 
Today the two large rocks, which any 
one in Willits can readily point out, are 
enduring reminders of Bandit Bowles. 


Where the Pen is Mightier 


COSTA RICA prides itself on its education 
system. This little Central American re- 
public has almost ten times as many 
schoolteachers as soldiers, At the latest 
count, the score stood 3717 to 372. 


Cave Cuisine 


FIFTY-SEVEN FEET under the slopes of 
Chureas Hill in Nogales, Arizona, at 27 
Calle Elias, is a former jail which in the 
wild and woolly days of the West housed 
many a bad actor. Today this cave may 
be visited by anyone. The old jail is now a 
café. Its name, the Cavern. 


Teething Age in Samoa 


THERE ARE NO 5 and 10 cent stores in 
Samoa. So when babies’ teeth begin to 
sprout, Samoan mammas can’t shop for 
teething rings. Mamma simply tears a 
claw off a crab, hands it to her offspring, 
and baby goes to work. 


Bridging the Ages 
WEST VIRGINIA has numerous covered 
bridges. Its most famous, built in 1852 
and used by both sides during the War 
Between the States, is the structure at 
Philippi, at the junction of U.S. highways 
119 and 250. When there was a proposal, 
a few years ago, to replace it with a modern 
span, West Virginians protested so vigor- 
ously that the project was dropped. Still 
entirely adequate for travel, the Philippi 
covered bridge was built by Lemuel 
Chenoweth, who constructed many such 
bridges between 1851 and 1884. 
Another roofed span supporting heavy 
traffic is located on U.S. highway 19, 
south of Weston, W. Va. In excellent 
condition, it is the sole survivor of four 
which at one time entered this Lewis 
County town. This type of bridge still 
functions in 25 of the state’s 54 counties. 
Harrison County has 19 covered bridges 
within its borders alone. Some are not in 
use, but are preserved for historical rea- 


a 





sons. But many, containing not a single 
nail, are in everyday use, carrying vehicles 
and pedestrians as safely as they did 
nearly a century ago. 

Papa of all the world’s covered bridges 
still in service today is the Kapellbriicke 
Bridge at Luzern, Switzerland. Since 1333 
the River Reuss has rolled under its sturdy 
oaken timbers. 


Wine Time 


DURING OCTOBER the heady smell of 
crushed grapes lies over a dozen little 
valleys in California’s Alameda, Napa, 
Sonoma and Santa Clara counties. Here, 
from thirty minutes to two hours by auto- 
mobile from San Francisco, are produced 
some of America’s outstanding dry wines. 

Each year, at the peak of the vintage 
season, the traveler may see men and girls 
in traditional dances of Italy, France, 
Portugal and Spain. But aside from 
the merrymaking of grape-harvest time, 
wine makers hold open house for visitors 
the year round. Vintners conduct wine 
tours through their establishments, under- 
ground limestone caverns and tunnels 
lined with giant oak casks, explaining the 
methods of wine making and bottling. 
When the traveler is ready to leave, most 
vintners wish him a good journey and 
speed his departure with a large glass of 
grape essence. 


Legal Holidays 


THANKSGIVING DAY is a holiday only by 
proclamation of the President, which 
makes it legal solely in the District of Co- 
lumbia and territories. Christmas, New 
Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, July 
4th and November 11th are all celebrated 
by all states, territories and possessions. 
Thanksgiving, too, is observed by all of 
them, but the date at times varies in one 
state from that set aside in another. 
Generally known as Armistice Day, 
November 11th is called Victory Day in 
Colorado, Tennessee, Texas and Hawaii. 


Chinatown Theater 


AT THE MANDARIN THEATER On San Fran- 
cisco’s Grant Avenue, tourists may see a 
Chinese play as authentic as any in 
Canton. or Shanghai. But more interest- 
ing to Caucasians than the play itself are 
the surroundings. 

Chinese men and women, deeply occu- 
pied with the play, silently munch water- 
melon seeds while children rove the aisles. 
Large Chinese families, unable to afford a 
ticket for each member, see the play in 
relays. A few see the performance for an 
hour or so. Then they leaye, handing 
their ticket stubs to relatives waiting in 
the lobby who see the rest of the show. 
Later they all get together, compare 
notes and comment on the play. 

Chinese drama is distinctive because it 
is largely dependent upon form, color and 
pantomime. The nature of the characters 
is interpreted by costume and facial 


make-up. There are no intermissions or 
curtain calls. At the end of an act, hand 
clapping and occasional comment come 
from the audience. If the nonchalant 
property man brings a chair from the 
wings and the speaking character steps 
upon it to continue his lines, it is patent 
that the action is now taking place on the 
second floor. All changes of scenery are 
made before the audience, while the cast 
rests. 

Often a single play continues nightly 
for more than a week. But when it’s 
ended, it’s really finis. There are no 
repeat performances of a play. 


Hot Iron 


TWODOT, MONTANA, is an enduring me- 
mento of the Two Dot cattle brand. Spur 
and Muleshoe, Texas; Jal, New Mexico, 
and Kaycee, Wyoming, are other West- 
ern towns which derive their names from 
a hot iron on cowhide: each a famous 
cattle brand. 


Sensitive Grass 


VISITORS TO JAMAICA who drive from 
Montego Bay to Kingston usually pull up 
at the roadside for a moment to amuse 
themselves with a botanical wonder. It is 
called “shamer grass,” and it shrinks and 
bends away from a person’s lightest touch. 
If handled any way but gently, it gets 
a “nervous breakdown” and remains 
tensely curled for days. 


Ballroom Into Convent 


THE NEW ORLEANS ballroom where quad- 
roon balls were once held is now the con- 
vent and orphanage of the Sisters of the 
Holy Family (Negro nuns). It is located 
directly back of historic St. Louis Cathe- 
dral, on Royal Street and Orleans Avenue, 
in the heart of the French Quarter. 


How Dry I Am 


WATER is really a luxury in desert country. 
South Pass, California, a small settlement 
of a few adobe buildings, emphasizes this 
scarcity with the sign: WATER FREE WITH 
PURCHASE ONLY. 


Echoes 


THE CONNOISSEUR of echoes would have to 
do a lot of traveling to investigate all of 
the famous echoing chambers in the 
world and would have quite a variety of 
echoes to hear. For instance, in the 
burial shrine of Metella, wife of the 
Roman consul Sulla, in Rome, an echo is 
repeated in five different keys. Between 
Bingen and Coblenz, Germany, there’s a 
spot where the echo intermittently sounds 
closer and farther from the source of the 
voice. 

In Paisley, Scotland, in the burial 
chapel of the Abercorns, an echo roars 
like thunder when the door is closed. If 
any note is sounded, it grows greater, then 
gradually diminishes, finally ending in 
a pleasant ripple. 

The echo in the .Eagle’s Nest, in 
Killarney, Eire, is famous for its hundred- 
fold repetition of even the smallest sound. 
‘It functions almost as though it has the 
help of some hidden instrument. 

Simoneta Castle, two miles from Milan, 
is noted for an echo even more odd: A shot 
sound is repeated sixty times and finally 
ends in a moaning murmur. The echo 
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AWO YOUVE GOT TO 
SHAVE BECAUSE SHE 
IS MEETING YOU 





WHEN YOUR TRAIN IS DUE 
IN FIVE MINUTES... 


























DONT THINK UP EIGHT 
NEW ALBIS... 
BE SMOOTH-USE VESTPOK 


ACTUAL SIZE 


Vestpok is the greatest invention since the face! A quick, 
efficient dry shaver that’s actually as small as a match 
folder! Carry it in your vest pocket; use it any time, any 
place. Vestpok can’t cut, scrape or burn—needs: 


¢ NO ELECTRICITY +» NO SOAP OR WATER + NO MIRROR 


Vestpok is.priced to retail at $3.00, including 10 blades 
of the finest razor steel. If you can’t find Vestpok at your 
favorite store, write us direct. We are working day and 
night to meet the enormous demand. If stores in your 
town do not yet have Vestpok, please be patient ... we 
expect to be able to supply them very soon. Vestpok Divi- 
sion, Ward Machine Co., Inc., Brockton 64, Massachusetts. 


* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. Patented & Patents Applied For. 





funniest things 





of a slow passage on a wind instru- 
ment, with big pauses between notes, is 
repeated at Simoneta as if with fifty differ- 
ent wind instruments. A former owner of 
the castle used to play a cornet for his 
acquaintances, the echo obligingly giving 
off full orchestral brass effects. 


Museum of Voyages 


THESE DAYs you need not have sailed 
around the Cape of Good Hope to enter 
a certain hall in Salem, Massachusetts, 
but that was once the qualification for 
entering. The hall contains treasures, 
curiosities and relics from all over the 
world brought home by ship masters of 
Salem’s great sailing days. Founded in 
1799 and originally called the Salem East 
India Marine Society, membership was 
limited to men who navigated beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn in 
Salem ships. 

The hall today is called the Peabody 
Museum and is one of America’s oldest. 
It is open to the public and is a favorite 
haunt of Salem tourists. 


A Bell for Bethania 


WHEN THE 135-year-old bell in the Mora- 
vian Church,at Bethania, North Carolina, 
was destroyed by fire in 1942, a search 
was begun for a bell with the tonal 
quality of the original, which had been 
cast from gold, silver and copper coins 
contributed by early church members. 





The hunt was fruitless until one of the 
members, Frank T. Miller, recalled ihe 
beautiful tones of the locomotive bells of 
his boyhood and wrote to the president 
of the Southern Railroad. Now a locomo- 
tive bell, salvaged from an old “iron 
horse,” rings out the call to worship from 
the belfry of the little church. 


Jungle Railroad 


ONLY A MILE and a half long, there’s a 
tiny railroad deep in the Bolivian jungle 
whose entire rolling stock consists of a 
single flatear and one ancient wood- 
burning locomotive. It lies in the heart of 
the rubber-rich Beni region, a primitive 
area in the upper stretches of the Amazon 
basin. 

There are no highways here. Chief 
artery of transportation is the mighty Beni 
River which flows nearly the full length of 
the region. About midway, the Beni’s 
flow is interrupted by falls. The railroad 
is at this point. Cargoes bound up or 
down the river are transferred ‘to the flat- 
car, to be reloaded on river launches 
above and below the falls. 

According to legend, an American en- 
gineer once told the railroad’s owner that 
the falls could be eliminated for $50,000, 
by removing the rocks in the river. “This 
railroad is so profitable,” the owner is 
said to have replied, “that I’d sooner 
pay you $50,000 to double the number of 
rocks in the river.” THE END 

















“Better pull down your shade, Miss Wilmot, 
we'll be flying over Mt. Wilson Observatory soon.”’ 












































ARTHUR L. 


ROBERTS 


VILLA ATLANTIQUE 
on the Ocean 

Palm Beach, Florida 
’ EST INN HOTEL LOOKOFF 
a "aco C. Sugar Hill, N. Hamp. 
FOREST LODGE BREAKERS HOTEL 
Brainerd, Minn. Spring Lake, N. J. 
ROBERTS PINE BEACH HOTEL—Brainerd, Minn. 
Write Direct to the Hotel of Your Choice 














5 MM Film Developed gy 
36 Enlargements 


18 exp. 75c + 16 exp. Split 55c 
36 exp. Reloads 50c 


a . 
All miniature and split size film finished in our 
famous 31/4 x 41/2 Beauty Prints—deckled, em. 
bessed margin and embossed date. 


Don't take achance! Thirty years of dependable, pains- 
taking service, and the millions of fine prints we have 
produced for camera fans, have ca’ thousands to 
complete confidence in our ability to produce the 
ind of pictures they want. Have the assurance of pride 
and satisfaction with your =e roll and 
to us or write for FREE mailers, samples and 
comghte Price List. geese . 
Artistic Contact Finishing.8 exp.rolis com- 
plete set of deckied-edge, embossed, wide- 
margin prints. Credits for failures. FREE 
Enlargement Coupon with each roll. 
MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
Dept.34 ¢ Box 5440A e Chicago 80 
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OUTSTANDING AIR CRUISE OF 1946 
47 days of luxurious air travel to Central 
and South Americal Merida, Yucatan, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Canal Zone, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Puerto Rico. Departure first of each month, 


333 W. MICHIGAN AVEND 


CHICAGO © STATE 721) 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, 
mechanical, children’s books, etc. 
All at guaranteed savings. 
Send card now for Clarkson’s 
1947 catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illus- 
trated book catalog. A 
‘ short course in literature. The 
buying guide of 300,000 book lovers. The 
answer to your Christmas gift problem. 
Free if you write now— today! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. HL6, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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TIPS TO TRAVELERS 





Hints from Hollywood . . . Free aid in 


London . . . Mexican 





OLLYWOOD STARS must make frequent 

location trips, many times on short 

notice, so they’ve become quite expert in 
packing for travel. 

On overnight trips, Paulette Goddard 
takes along a small bottle of witch hazel 
and cotton pads for eye application. Her 
eyes suffer from glare and dust. A few 
minutes’ application, twice a day, of the 
cool, lightly saturated pads, rests her eyes 
for the next exacting session before the 
cameras. 

To Diana Lynn, the most important 
item on a cross-country tour is a small 
electric iron. Many hotels have been 
unable to maintain speedy prewar press- 
ing service. Considering time, bother 
and expense involved in sending clothes 
out to neighborhood tailor shops, the 
small iron is any young lady’s ideal 
traveling companion. 

Over week ends and on brief location 
jaunts, Evelyn Keyes carries no baggage 
whatsoever. Instead of a handbag, she 
utilizes a sport coat. Closing the sleeves, 
at the cuffs, with rubber bands, she packs 
them with stockings, bathing suit, light 
bathrobe, slippers and sunsuit. Make-up 
and toilette accessories are tucked into 
the coat pockets, which are then pinned 
shut with safety pins. And if she wants to 
take an extra dress or anything else that 
shouldn’t be wrinkled too much, she car- 
ries a large pocketbook that can be slung 
over the shoulder on a strap. 

Dick Powell’s pet travel gadget is a 
clothes brush which carries a complete 
toilet kit. The back of the brush is of 
leather which, when unzipped, discloses 
safety razor, shaving soap, styptic pencil, 
small vial of shaving lotion, comb, nail 
file, toothbrush and dentifrice, plaster 
bandages and manicure scissors. With his 
soft bedroom slippers rolled into a tiny 
package the size of a tobacco pouch, 
Dick has ample room in his small zipper 
portfolio for shirts, sox, neckties and other 
items. 


In Merrie England 


IF YOU'RE VIsITING England and need 
help in trying to pack a month’s sight- 
seeing into two weeks, booking tickets or 
finding how to get to out-of-the-way 
places, enlist the aid of the Hospitality 
Committee of the English-Speaking Union 
in London. Their address is 37 Charles 


army to your rescue 


Street, just off Berkeley Square; phone, 
Mayfair 7400. 

They make no charge for their services, 
and no matter What your problem, they 
do their best to help you. They’ll book 
you for a river trip to Oxford, or round 
up tickets for theater and concerts. And, 
unless you have influential friends in 
Britain, the Union is your best bet 
for passes to Parliament. Even if all you 
want to do is fish or play golf, the 
ESU will find you rods or clubs, balls 
and caddie, and an enthusiastic British 
partner. 


Rural Mexico 


FEW VISITORS TO MEXICO know how useful 
the army can be. The more emotional 
traveler thinks that the soldiers who al- 
ways ride in the first coach of a train are 
there for defense in case of insurrections 
or attacks by bandits. Actually, they are 
doing routine patrol duty as a sort of 
rural police. 

The Mexican soldiery, like our own 
state police, are‘always glad to help in 
case of any emergency. You can, for in- 
stance, park your car in front of a bar- 
racks in a district unequipped with a 
garage—and know you will find it just as 
you left it. And you will encounter no at- 
tempts at extortion, as happens only too 
often with the regular police. Mexico’s 
army is singularly free of corruption. Un- 
fortunately, not many soldiers can speak 
English. But a few Spanish phrases and a 
little pantomime usually suffice as an 
effective means of communication. 


Warm Climate Apparel 


DURABLE, ‘EASILY LAUNDERED seersucker 
suits are proving very popular with men 
traveling in warm climates. Wrinkle- 
resistant and as easy to pack as a shirt, 
they add very little weight to airplane 
luggage. 


In Case of Fire 


HUNDREDS OF Lives and about four million 
dollars’ worth of property go up in the 
smoke of automobile fires every year, yet 
very few motorists carry the small hand 
extinguishers which in most cases could 
prevent or minimize the damage. 

When you smell something burning, 
turn off the ignition, get out and investi- 
gate. If you find fire, clear the car of pas- 
sengers and have someone call the fire de- 
partment. Trucks engaged in interstate 
commerce are required to carry extin- 
guishers, so if you have none, hail a pass- 
ing truck. 

After a fire, don’t start the motor unless 
the cause has been determined and elim- 
inated. And have your extinguisher re- 
charged immediately. THE END 
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NELSON R. THOMAS AGENCY, INC. 


344 E. First St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


1 am enclosing $5 for 1 Ol’ Sarge DeLuxe 


Gun rod kit 
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” Always a love note . 


..and a awite A beautiful ELGIN hee me on pi 


tenth anniversary. What a wonderful, wonderful busband !* 


PAINTED FOR THE ELGIN SERIES BY BEN STAHL, ONE OF AMERICA'S FOREMOST ARTISTS 


For you and someone you love—a 21-jewel Lord Elgin, a 19-jewel Lady Elgin with matching 14K gold bands 
in smart new basket weave design. The beautifully trim cases of both watches are 14K natural gold. 


To you who have waited so patiently . . . you for 
whom nothing less than a truly fine American-made 
watch would do... Elgin keeps a wartime promise. 


Elgin Watches more lovely than ever before are 


arriving at your jeweler’s. There are exquisite, 
original creations that will thrill any feminine heart. 
There are handsome models for men who need to 
be sure of the time on their wrist. 


Each new Elgin is built to exacting standards them- 
selves new in precision watchmaking—standards 


MADE 


IN AMERICA BY AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


made possible by technical progress and skills de- 
veloped from Elgin’s war work. All Elgin Watches are 
factory adjusted and timed to the stars! 

So now you can keep a promise. . . renew the cher- 
ished tradition of an Elgin Watch gift. See the new 
Elgins your jeweler is so proudly showing. He has 
some very exciting models now; more are coming. 
Prices are $29.75 to $5,000.00, Federal tax included. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
ELGIN, ILL, ALSO LINCOLN, NEB. AND AURORA, ILL. 


« 


fUrOUiaE 


Elgin is the only watch company 

with its own observatory regu 

larly observing, 

TIMED TO THE STARS! duinitbes a 
broadcasting time from the star 

... time correct to bundredths o 

a second. The accuracy of eat 

Elgin is checked by this star 

time which, by the way, is the 

official time of United Airlines 


ELGINS Zen.” 
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Mystery of the Female Stranger. . . 


Rural repartee . . . Underwater marvel .. . 





Where There’s Life—There’s Legend 


FASCINATING. TALES OF mysterious disap- 
pearance, ghosts, shipwreck, buried treas- 
ure—all are intricately woven into the 
fabric of American folklore. But once in 
a while the threads of one legend become 
entangled with another, and the result is 
romantic lore which never unravels but 
becomes, instead, snarled into an ever- 
deepening mystery. 

Jean Van Evera of San Francisco 
writes about one such, the Grave of the 
Female Stranger, in Alexandria, Virginia. 
This flat, tablelike tomb in St. Paul’s 
Cemetery bears the inscription: 


“To the memory of a 

Female Stranger 

Whose mortal suffering terminated 

On the Fourteenth Day of October, 1816 

Aged 23 years and eight months. 

This stone is placed by her disconsolate 

Husband in whose arms she sighed out 
her 

latest breath and who under ‘God 

did his utmost even to sooth the cold 

dead ear of death. 

How loved, how valued one avails thee not 

to whom related, or by whom begot. 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 

Tisall thou art and all the proud shall be.” 


Some local folks have a ready explana- 
tion. They'll tell you that a small ship 
came sailing up the Potomac and docked 
at Alexandria one day in the fall of 1816. 
The captain came ashore bearing a 
heavily veiled woman in his arms. She 
was taken to a physician’s home, where 
she lay ill for three days, then died. 

Your hosts may go on to say that the 
Female Stranger was Theodosia, daugh- 
ter of Aaron Burr and wife of Joseph 
Alston, governor of South Carolina. Her 
mother died when she was very young 
and her loyalty to Burr never wavered in 
the bitter years following the duel 
in which Alexander Hamilton was killed. 
Following his acquittal for treason, Burr 
went to England for four years. Upon his 
return, he and Theodosia planned to meet 
in New York, where she was to arrive by 
packet from Charleston. 

Burr arrived a short time before his 
daughtcr was expected. Days passed and 
the little packet became long overdue. It 
never rcached New York. There was no 
way of knowing what had really hap- 
Pened until more than fifty years later. 





Then, in Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 
a local physician, Dr. W. G. Poole, was 
called to attend a sick old woman. He 
noticed and admired a portrait of a 
beautiful girl. His patient told him that 
when she was seventeen a ship had come 
rolling into the reefs at Kitty Hawk, in 
perfect condition, with valuables un- 
disturbed. There was no sign of confusion 
or disorder and there was no one aboard— 
truly a ghost ship. The boys of the town 
did not notify the constabulary or iden- 
tify the vessel, but, as was customary, 
divided the spoils among themselves. The 
portrait fell to the lot of the boy whom 
this woman later married. She offered it 
to Doctor Poole in lieu of his fee. 

He checked the portrait with other 
known paintings of Theodosia and simi- 
larity was proved. The doctor also learned 
that Theodosia had had her portrait 
painted before leaving Charleston and was 
taking it with her as a gift to her father. 

Now the mystery shifts back to Alex- 
andria where the Female Stranger lies. 
Townsfolk point out that the gloomy 
verse on the epitaph indicates their 
Stranger must have been someone impor- 
tant, and that she might have been Burr’s 
daughter. 

Though the epitaph says the Female 
Stranger was twenty-three years, eight 
months old when she died, and history tells 
us Theodosia Alston was thirty years old 
when she left Charleston to meet her 
father, never to be seen again; and though 
Theodosia vanished in 1813 and the 
Stranger appeared upon the Alexandria 
scene in 1816, there are perhaps some 
legends that are better left alone. Other- 
wise, a community’s raconteurs might be 
deprived of some of their favorite material. 


The Egg and Five 


DORA JANE HAMBLIN, an American Red 
Cross girl, arrived at an Army outpost in 
northern Japan in time for breakfast. 
When she asked for scrambled eggs, the 
Japanese waitress looked blank until a 
near-by G. I. came to the rescue. 

“Eggs,” he said distinctly, making a 
circle with his finger. “Eggs, five.” 

“Five!” cried Dora, who was hungry 
but not starving. “Make it two.” 

“Two,” corrected the soldier. “Eggs, 
two.” 

Minutes passed and the eggs arrived 
sunny side up. 

“TI wanted them scrambled,” 
Dora. 

‘But you said two,” protested the G. I. 
**You said, ‘eggs, two!’ ” 

“Well, not quite like that. 
eggs, scrambled.” 

“Scrambled is five.” 

“Scrambled is five what?” 


said 


I said two 


“Scrambled is five period. That's all. 
Just five. Do you want thém five?” 

“You shouldn’t say ‘thein five,’ you 
should say ‘those five,’”” Dora corrected 
grimly. 

Then the G. I. caught on. “Those wait- 
resses couldn’t understand English,”’ he 
explained. “So we worked out a code. 
One means poached; two, sunny side up; 
three, over easy; four, over hard; and 
five means scrambled. It’s to make it 
easy for the girls.” 

Take it away, Abbott and Costello! 


By Whip or Quip 


SOME YEARS AGO Jean M. Douglas accom- 
panied her doctor uncle on his sick calls 
through a wooded district of Eastern 
Canada. It was winter and the roads were 
often almost impassable. Additional haz- 
ards were created by teamsters hauling 
wood to market towns and frequently 
hogging the whole road. 

Time after time the doctor was forced 
off the road. Finally he decided to assert 
his rights. Standing up in the sleigh he 
waved his whip dramatically. 

“If you don’t give me half the road,” 
he exclaimed, “I'll give you what I gave 
the last man we met!” 

The teamster turned sharply and gave 
the doctor more than the lion’s share of 
the road. As the vehicles passed, the team- 
ster’s curiosity got the better of him and 
he called out, “What did you give the 
last man?” 

The doctor smiled. ““The whole road.” 


Of Time and the Diver 


ACCORDING TO Laura Whitman, time 
means nothing to Virgin Islanders. 
Honeymooning there, she and her hus- 
band, Nick, came to feel the same way 
about it—until one night with three hours 
remaining to catch the steamer back to 
their jobs in New York, they heard about 
Hubert. 

“It was in a drugstore filled with 
chattering West Indians. Nick said, 
‘Listen. . . .” And he looked as he did the 
day we heard about the treasure on Dead 
Chest. Nick was always intrigued with 
the chance to make a quick million. 
Hubert, according to the conversation 
we overheard, was a diver who could 
stay under water fifteen minutes without 
apparatus. It didn’t mean much to me, 
but Nick began to fidget. 

***Honey,’ he whispered, ‘this is better 
than the treasure we didn’t find, and the 
guano deal that fizzled. We’ll sign up 
Hubert, put him in a circus, take him on 
tour, a world tour. He’s the Eighth 
Wonder! [ll buy you a mink . . ’’ 

“Tt was late when we located Hubert, 
loafing with some pals near the water- 
front. Nick beckoned him to one side and 
introduced himself. Not to confuse the 
issue, Nick merely told Hubert he could 
make some real money if he could stay 
under water fifteen minutes. 





“‘Hubert’s grin flashed in the street 
light. ‘Bahs, I stay under fifteen minutes 
with ease.’ Further, he would gladly 
demonstrate. 

“We hurried to Shark Wharf, where 
Hubert stripped off his tattered pants and 
stood poised in maroon tights. Nick held 
his watch in the street light, signaled and 
Hubert dived in. 

“As the seconds ticked away a full 
minute, I began to share Nick’s excite- 
ment. The second hand crawled on; an- 
other minute passed—and up popped 
Hubert. ‘How long I stay, bahs?’ Light 
sparkled on his face. 

“Nick told him not long enough; Hubert 
took a breath and disappeared beneath 
the surface. He made five tries, doing a 
little worse than two minutes each time. 
At last he climbed onto the wharf, puffing. 
‘I cahn’t make fifteen minutes tonight. 
Tomorrow, I going to do better.’ 

“**How long do you figure you stayed 
down?’ asked Nick. 

*** About ten minutes, bahs.’ Nick shook 
his head in wgnder. He thanked the boy 
and gave him two dollars. 

“T took Nick’s arm. ‘It’s time for the 
boat,’ I said. ‘We’ve got to hurry.’ 

“Nick smiled. ‘Hurry? What’s the 
hurry? Down here, time doesn’t mean 
a thing!” 


Death Valley Yarns 


WHEN ISABELLE F. STORY was Collecting 
material for Ground on Fire (October 
Houmway), she picked up, among others, 
these two revealing Indian tales. 

In the days of active mining, the ranch 
now known as Hungry Bill’s was started 
by a thrifty German couple. They raised 
fruits for Panamint City back in the boom 
days of the ’70’s. But the boom collapsed 
and the city with it, leaving no market. 
The German couple, unable to get a 
patent for the land, left. 

Hungry Bill, a Shoshone Indian who 
had served as a scout for General Crook 
in the Lava Beds wars, applied for the 
ranch as a reward for his services. He got 
it—the house, with brass beds and other 
comforts, the orchard of apple, peach and 
pomegranate trees, the fields of alfalfa. 
When Hungry Bill died, the house was 
burned, in accordance with tribal tradi- 
tion. However, Tom Wilson, a prosper- 
ous Indian rancher who married Hungry 
Bill’s daughter, succeeded so well in the 
management of the ranch that a decade 
ago, when others of his race were having 
financial difficulties, he was able to feed 
the needy Indians of Death Valley. 

In her travels Miss Story also met an- 
other old-time Indian, Shoshone Johnnie, 
at Death Valley National Monument. 
One day the superintendent’s wife was 
showing off her new washing machine. 
Johnnie was among the curious audience. 
Looking the contraption over, Johnnie 
frowned: “No likum; makum squaw lazy.” 
‘ THE END 
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A New Mexican native son and novelist 


examines his state’s abundant literature 


by HARVEY FERGUSSON 


YoU COULD siT in the Santa Fe plaza 
long and patiently, as the natives have 
been doing for centuries, soon or late you 
would see a surprisingly large proportion 
of all those who write and paint in Amer- 
ica, for this strange and vivid land has 
always appealed to men with a creative 
gift. By way of brief perspective it is well 
fo recall that New Mexico has been in- 
spiring and producing books for a long 
time. Josiah Gregg reached Santa Fe 
about 1830 and his classic, Commerce of 
the Prairies, contains one of the first de- 
scriptions that was ever written of the 
Spanish settlements on the Rio Grande. 





RIO GRANDE. By Harvey Fergusson 


Way back in 1879, Mrs. Lew Wallace, 
the wife of the governor, proclaimed that 
“We should have another war with Old 
Mexico to make her take New Mexico 
back.” But the governor shut himself up 
inthe old adobe palace and wrote Ben Hur. 

Adolph Bandelier was an archaeologist 
with a literary gift who arrived in the 80’s. 
His novel of Pueblo Indian life, The De- 
light Makers, is a unique and neglected 
book, still to be found in libraries. Charles 
F, Lummis, who also arrived about that 
time, was the forerunner of all the con- 
temporary writers who have exploited 
the Southwest as literary material. He 
ttamped across the country armed with 
asix shooter and accompanied by a black 
greyhound, lived with the Indians and 
Mexicans, photographed a Penitente cru- 
cifixion, and wrote, among other books, 
The Land of Poco Tiempo, which kept 
itself in print for a generation or more and 
is still the best first-hand account of pre- 
automobile New Mexico. 

Tall stories have been a leading article 
of export since the earliest times. The 
Spanish explorers composed them, mak- 
ing golden cities out of mud villages and 
kingdoms out of mirages. The altitude, 
the heacly air, the vast distances stimulate 
the imagination of man, causing him to 
exude language of all kinds, especially ad- 
Jectives. I knew a man who staked out a 
Mining claim in a canyon near Taos, got 
‘mowed in for the winter, went slightly 
‘tazy and wrote a million words. When 


he emerged in the spring with a wagon- 
load of manuscript they tried to confine 
him, but he escaped to Hollywood and 
became a highly successful screen writer. 

Most writers and painters have found 
the state not only a stimulus but a con- 
genial place to live and work. 

This was hardly true of D. H. Lawrence, 
who brought his tortured soul and patient 
wife halfway around the world toreach this 
land, hoping it would bring him peace. 
Lawrence was frustrated. “I simply gasp 
like a bumpkin in a circus ring,”’ he said. 

To a man with Lawrence’s talent for 
probing the hidden sores of the human 
soul, perhaps New Mexico was too dis- 
tracting. “All the wildness and woolliness 
and Westernity and motorcars and sage 
and sayages are so mixed up,” he wrote. 
And they mixed up Lawrence. 

Soon after the first World War, New 
Mexico’s mysteries and charms began to 
attract Eastern talent. Transplanted 
writers quickly put down their roots and 
absorbed the land’s creative nourishment. 

It has been their task to untangle a rich 
confusion born of three cultures living 
side by side, in which cattle kings followed 
conquistadors, primitive rite and ritual 
survived beside the railroad, thunder gods 
competed with the church. In history 
and fiction, biography and poetry—in 
works of pure imagination and of patient 
research—they all tried to understand 
and interpret the effect of this strange 
land upon the many kinds of men it 
brought together. 

Poets Witter Bynner, Alice Corbin Hen- 
derson and Haniel Long were among the 
first to migrate to New Mexico. Mabel 
Dodge Luhan, who was famous for her sa- 
lons in Italy and New York, built a great 





DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCH- 


BISHOP. . . . By Willa Cather 


house in Taos, assembled the resident tal- 
ent, sent to England for Lawrence and to 
California for Robinson Jeffers. Mary 
Austin, already well-known, moved to 
Santa Fe in 1925, where she became an 
influential and sensitive interpreter of the 
region. It was at her house that Willa 
Cather wrote her quiet and tender novel, 
Death Comes for the Archbishop (Knopf). 
Paul Horgan, Conrad Richter and Kyle 
Crichton all lived for years in New Mexico 


and wrote books about it. These are only 
a few of the writers who have found both 
a home and material in the Southwest. 
Most of New Mexico literature has been 
produced by these literary colonists, by 
old-timers with rich experience and a gift 
for words, and by a few natives, such as 
Erna Fergusson and her brother, the 
author of this. Men and women of many 
kinds and of varied talents, their efforts 
have explored almost every chapter in 





SEA OF GRASS . By Conrad Richter 


the state’s dramatic history and almost 
every phase of its contemporary life. 

In The Habit of Empire (Harper, 
illustrated by Peter Hurd), Paul Horgan 
digs deep into the past, and includes a 
description of one of the most remarkable 
battles ever fought in North America— 
the assault of the armored knights of old 
Spain on the Indian citadel of Acoma. 

The Saga of Billy the Kid, by Walter 
Noble Burns (Doubleday), is one of the 
best of six-shooter books. Based on inter- 
views with the survivors of the Lincoln 
County War, it gives you the real Billy 
(as distinguished from the motion-picture 
version) and all the bloodshed you can 
take. In the same category is Law and 
Order, Ltd., by Kyle Crichton (New 
Mexico Publishing Corp.), the story 
of Elfego Baca, a Spanish-American fron- 
tier sheriff, whose victory over a mob of 
cowboys bent on lynching him is one of 
the great gunfights of Southwestern his- 
tory. As a collaboration between a gifted 
humorist and a gifted gunman, this book 
is unique. The Hired Man on Horseback 
(Houghton Mifflin), by May Davison 
Rhodes, is the story of her husband, 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes, who rode the 
range in the early days and then settled 
down in Santa Fe to spin his excellent 
yarns for The Saturday Evening Post. 

No Life for a Lady, by Agnes Morley 
Cleaveland (Houghton Mifflin), is the 
hilarious story of a woman’s life on a 
ranch in the southern part of the state. 
Biography of wider scope is Earth 'Hori- 
zon (Houghton Mifflin), Mary Austin’s 
brilliant life story, and Home in the West 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce), Harvey Fergus- 
son’s impressions of pioneer New Mexico. 
With appropriate gestures of mock mod- 
esty this writer also recommends his tril- 
ogy of New Mexico novels called Follow- 
ers of the Sun. 

Fact is invariably as interesting as fic- 
tion in New Mexico literature. Mabel 
Dodge Luhan’s description of Lawrence’s 
visit to New Mexico, Lorenzo in Taos 
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( Anco RAIN-MASTER 


“Dead - Locker” 


WINDSHIELD WIPER 
ARMS and BLADES 


ae: CAN'T FALL OFF 
CAN'T BLOW OFF 


A war-born invention—by Dowel 
for military aircraft—now for your car. 


DON'T SHOOT YOUR 
GAS-PUMP MAN! 


He's doing the best he can. Sure, he 
knows how dangerous it is for you to 
drive your car. ,.in stormy weather. 

with your dull old windshield wipers 
that smear and smear. He'd gladly put 
on for vou ear? a pair of keen new 
ANCO MASTER Wiper Blades 
and tery He has them — Newest 
Models! But he forgets to remind you? 
Too busy? You can’t shoot him for that! 






PATENTS 
MAKE JOBS 


After all, it’s your car to protect. So you 
remind him. Get RAIN-MASTERS . 
patented features...original equipment 
on many makes of high grade cars and 
trucks...used in war—on our fighting 
tanks and trucks and ships and bombers 
too...because ANCO RAIN-MASTERS 
clean quicker, clean cleaner . . . last 
longer. May save you a costly smashup. 
Ask for RAIN-MASTER Windshield Wiper 

“ Arms and Blades next time you buy gas. 


ANDERSON COMPANY 
Established 1918 
GARY, INDIANA 
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NEwre 
Airflow 
Shi Carrier 












OPEN 


% won't mar skis 
X won't mar car 
% won't blow loose 
and it gives you the freedom of both hands 


for loading and unloading. 

The Airflow Ski Carrier, built by the 
makers of famous Groswold Skis, adds 
pleasure to every ski trip because it relieves 
you of all worry about damaging car or 
skis on the way. 

Easily mounted on any hard top car, the 
Airflow Ski Carrier withstands air drag at 
high speed and prevents scratching or dent- 
ing of car top when traveling rough roads. 

No loose parts to get lost...spring steel 
leaves ...cadmium plated to resist rust. At 
leading ski equipment dealers. Or write for 


Groswold Catalog. Use Coupon below. 


GROSWOLD ----- 


SKI COMPANY 
1205 Shoshone, Denver 4, Colo. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation 
lease send me Groswold Cata- 
og with pictures, description 
of new Airflow Ski Carrier. 





PREE CATALOO 
shows Groswold 
Skis. Bindings Name 
and Carrier. Also 

contains article, Address 
“What to Look City 
For When You 
Buy Skis” by 
Dick Durrance. 
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State. 
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BOOKS 


(Knopf), gives as revealing an inside pic- 
ture of Taos’ arty folk as does Horgan’s 
effective satire about the wealthy dilet- 
tantes of Santa Fe in No Quarter Given. 
Pifion Country (Duell, Sloan and Pearce), 
by Haniel Long, and Our Southwest 
(Knopf), by Erna Fergusson, are also true 
stories that make dramatic reading. Con- 
rad Richter’s The Sea of Grass (Knopf) is 
the exquisitely phrased story of cattle king 





PINON COUNTRY. By Haniel Long 


Jim Brewton, who is caught and broken in 
social changes he refuses to recognize. 
Harvey Fergusson’s Rio Grande (Knopf) 
tells the story of the country as well as 
the river. 

All who love the country for its own 
sake will find pleasure in Sky Determines 
(Macmillan), by Ross Calvin, and The 
Land of Little Rain (Houghton Mifflin), 
by Mary Austin. Both are poetic de- 
scriptions of the Southwestern mountains, 
deserts, wildlife and climate. Hunting in 
the Southwest (Knopf), by Jack O’Con- 
nor, is a big illustrated book for sportsmen 
only, but a delight for those who should 
not forget. that New Mexico has about 
2000 miles of trout streams and is some- 
what overstocked with deer. 

New Mexico’s 35,000 genuine full- 
blooded Indians are far more a part of 
the landscape and the social life than 
Indians are anywhere else—especially in 
Taos, where they make a good thing of 
posing for artists, and where some of them 
have taken to paint and canvas them- 
selves with striking talent. Their dances 
are a primitive ballet that now draws 
spectators by the busload. Most of the 
literature about the Pueblos is somewhat 
technical, but The Pueblos (Hastings 
House), by Laura Gilpin, is a vivid cam- 
era chronicle of their life, and Dancing 
Gods (Knopf), by Erna Fergusson, con- 
tains descriptions of all the Indian dances 
and ceremonials of the state, and is a use- 
ful guide if you want tosee and understand 
these spectacles. The Navajo Indians 
(Houghton Mifflin), by Dane and Mary 
Roberts Coolidge, is the best book to read 
if you plan a trip to the Navajo reserva- 
tion, with its fire dances, sand paintings 
and trading posts where you can hunt for 
primitive plunder. Most writers appre- 
ciated Indian art in pottery and dancing 
as it had never been appreciated before 
and the Indians responded with a toler- 
ant friendship which fully justified Mary 
Austin’s contention that they were a truly 
civilized people. 

D. H. Lawrence’s Mornings in Mexi- 
co gives memorable accounts of Pueblo 
Indian dances. Serious students of In- 
dian lore will find many interesting refer- 





ences to New Mexico Indians in the peri- 
odicals American Anthropologist and 
the Journal of American Folklore. 

Oliver La Farge put the Navajos into 
fiction with his Laughing Boy (Houghton 
Mifflin), which was a bestseller of some 
years ago, and still is unequaled as an 
accurate picture of that remarkable primi- 
tive community, which has grown steadily 
for half a century on its wild reservation 
in New Mexico and Arizona, as no other 
Indian community has done. The book is 
the tragic love story of a Navajo youth 
by a man who is an ethnologist as well as 
a gifted novelist. 

No less poignant than La Farge’s story 
are two novels describing the dreams and 
frustrations of the Spanish-Americans. 
Robert Bright’s The Life and Death of 
Little Jo (Doubleday) and In The Night 
Did I Sing, by Joseph O’Kane Foster, 
open the turquoise doors of the little 
adobe houses you see in New Mexico’s 
isolated villages. 

Conterhporary life in Albuquerque is 
described by Horgan in The Common 
Heart (Harper), and Burro Alley (Ran- 
dom House), by Edwin Corle, is the latest 
novel on Santa Fe life. Exciting contem- 
porary fiction about the state is preserited 
in both the New Mexico Quarterly and 
the Southwest Review. From the latter 
a collection of short stories, plays and 
articles in which many of New Mexico’s 
best writers are represented was pub- 
lished in 1945 by the University Press 
in Dallas. Edited by E. M. Stover, it is 
titled Son-of-a-Gun Stew. 

Shoppers and collectors will find much 
about New Mexico arts and crafts in 
Caballeros (Appleton), by Ruth Laugh- 
lin, a native of Santa Fe, and cooks can 
learn how the natives do it from the 
Mexican Cook Book (University of New 
Mexico Press), by Erna Fergusson. 


LAUGHING BOY. By OliverLa Farge 


The literature of New Mexico is enor- 
mous and this short selection cannot do it 
justice. I have chosen easily available 
books most likely. to interest a visitor. 

Most of these, like most all of the 
books about New Mexico, have one 
thing in common—they seem to be in- 
spired by a genuine love of the country, 
both as a bit of the earth and as a human 
community. Writers from other regions 
often are moved to satire, but anyone who 
lives in New Mexico a year or more seems 
to carry away a nostalgic longing for this 
land of space and quiet and brilliant 
light, where enough of the past remains to 
temper the noise and hurry of the present, 
and enough of the wilderness to provide 
adventure and escape. THE END 








HERE’S HOW 
TO MAKE 
ENDS MEET 


If you're 


having trouble 
making ends meet, you'll be thrilled to 


learn how thousands of others, in all 
walks of life, have solved this problem, 
They’ve turned their leisure time into 
profit, while having lots of fun. 

Every month PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
brings you dozens of actual true-to-life 
stories of how others have successfully 
met their problems. Many big, prosper- 
ous businesses started as hobbies. You'll 
be thrilled to read these fascinating 
stories. C. M. M. of Pa. writes, “PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES is a real service of 
hope, information and inspiration.” Mrs. 
L. C. of Mo. says, “The whole family 
argues over who will be first to read 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES. It’s grand!” 

So confident is the publisher that you 
too will be more than pleased, that he 
offers to send you a 4-month trial sub- 
scription to PROFITABLE HOBBIES for 
only $1.00. If you are not more than 
satisfied, your money will be cheerfully 
refunded. Since this liberal offer is 
limited, act TODAY. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
























Thousands of women 
now enjoy exquisite 
manicures with 
Beautiator. Send 
cash or money order 
for $29.75 to The 
Beautiator Corpora- 
tion, 8758 Woodland 
Ave., Cleveland 4, 
Ohio. Literature on 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


, invigorating, pine-scented 
air. Riding — tennis. Leisurely 
country-club atmosphere. And— 
the finest of golf, of course, but— 


it your winter home. 
Write Pinehurst, Inc. 





Delightful Winter Cruises and Sailings from 
Jacksonville and New Orleans for Caribbean 
ports weekly. Sailings from Los Angelcs and 
San Francisco to Hawaii. Tours to Mexico, 
Guatemata and El Salvador. For folders write 
FRED L. HASKETT TRAVEL SERVICE 
211 N. St. Paul St. Dallas, 1, Texas 
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Bear hunts and grand opera are among 


high lights of the month of November 





EN NOVEMBER’S first hard freeze 


locks the ponds of Canada and the 
northern part of the United States, the 
mallard and blue-winged teal take their 
special flyways South. The pursuit of a 
warmer climate also takes people to South- 
ern resorts. But for other sportsmen No- 
vember is a time for waxing skis and oiling 
skates. The football season reaches its peak 
and florists sell out of chrysanthemums. 
A few hazy days of Indian summer or 
St. Martin’s summer recall the legend of 
the good saint who divided his cloak with 
a beggar on a cold November day and 
how summer returned to reward him. 
Families gather for a Thanksgiving home- 
coming and children build the first soft 
snow man. Smartly dressed cosmopoli- 
tans dash to first nights and in New York 
bring out their best jewels for the opening 
of the Met. It’s spring in South America, 
molasses-making time in Arkansas. Fish- 
ing contests open in Florida and in Cal- 
ifornia summer sports continue as if No- 
vember never happened. There’s a Na- 
tional Rose Show in Cincinnati, a Na- 
tional Aircraft Show in Cleveland, and 
Chicago’s Live Stock Exposition goes 
international again this year. The Army- 
Navy bout in Philadelphia climaxes the 
football season. All, considered, Novem- 
ber is no time for hibernation. 





NATIONAL 


oct. 27-nov. 2 Girl Scouts Week 
Nov. 1 All Saints’ Day 
1-7 American Art Week 
3-10 Flower week 
10 Marine Corps Day 
10-16 American Education Week 
11 Armistice Day 
28 Thanksgiving Day 


NEW ENGLAND 


ocT. 15-nov. 16 Open season, pheasant, 
New Hampshire 

28-nov. 16 Horse racing, Rockingham, 
N. H. 

Note: All dates and facts in this calendar have 

been car efully checked, but HoLway cannot be 

Tesponsibie for changes in date or cancellation of 

ents c/ter press time. Prospectwe visitors should 

confirm dates tocaliy. Variations in state hunting 

Seasons and game laws should be checked locally 

when licenses are purchased. 





30-nov. 11 Garden Rodeo, Boston, 
Mass. 
Nov. 1-pEc. 31 Open season, partridge, 
quail and pheasant, Rhode 
Island 
3 Chrysanthemum show, East 


Rock Park, New Haven, Conn. 


9 Duo-pianists, Bartlett and 
Robertson, Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 

10 Founder’s Day, Mount 
Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. 

10-20 Open season, deer, Vermont 

16-17 New England Folk Festival, 
Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Boston, Mass. 


20 Community concert, City Hall, 


Portland, Me. 


NORTHEAST 


oct. 20-nov. 20 Open season, deer, 
Adirondacks area, New York 

20-nov. 20 Open season, bear, certain 
counties, New York 

27-nov. 24 Allied Artists’ Ex- 

hibition, N. Y. Historical 
Society, New York 

30-nov. 12 Racing, Empire City, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

nov. 1-15 Open season, quail, Putnam 


and Westchester counties, N. Y. 


1-30 Open season, pheasants, wild 
turkeys, partridge and quail, 
most counties, Pennsylvania 

1-pec. 31 Open season, quail, Long 
Island, N. Y. 
2 Essex hunt races, 
Far Hills, N. J. 
2 All Saints’ Day Italian 
celebration, Easton, Pa. 
Fall flower show, Phipps Con- 
servatory, Schenley Park, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
3 Union County Kennel Club 
dog show, Elizabeth, N. J. 
4-6 Hobby show, Dover, Del. 
4-8 National Horse Show, N. Y. 
Blackade Memorial Cup hunt 
races, Garrison, Md. 


2-28 


Xo) 





9 Football, West Virginia— 


Fordham, Morgantown, W. Va. 


10-pec. 15 Open season, upland game 
hunting, New Jersey 
11 Welsh Eisteddfod, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
11-30 Open season, black bear, 
West Virginia 
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11-peEc. 14 Open season, quail, 
West Virginia 
13-15 Series of five flower show 
judging courses, Philadelphia 
14 Boston Symphony concert, 
Rutgers, N. J. 
15-30 Open season, deer, Catskills 
area, New York 
15-pec. 15 Open season, bear, certain 
counties, New York 
15-pEc. 31 Open season, pheasant, 
ruffed grouse, wild turkey 
and partridge, certain parts, 
Maryland 
17 National show of racing 
pigeons, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York 
17 Kennel Club dog show, 
Newark, N. J. 
18 Brailowsky concert, Syracuse, 
A. ¥. 
18-23 Open season, bear, 
Pennsylvania 
18-30 Open season, deer, Watoga 
State Park, W. Va. 
23 Kennel Club dog show, 
Philadelphia 
23-24 Boulder Brook Club horse 
show, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
24 Camden County Kennel Club 
dog show, Camden, N. J. 
24-30 Open season, deer, Central 
and Western areas, New York 





28 Thanksgiving Day toyland 
parade, Philadelphia 

29 Balloon Parade, fairybook 
figures, Harrisburg, Pa. 

30 Governor’s Fishing Tourna- 
ment ends, New Jersey 

30 Army-Navy football game, 
Municipal Stadium, Phila. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


. 15-nov. 5 Open season, pheasant 
and ruffed grouse, Lower 
Peninsula, Michigan 

30-nov. 2 Indiana Recreation and 
Music Institute, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

1 Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Show, Public 
Hall, Cleveland, O. 

2 Kennel Club dog show, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

2 First concert, Indiana 
Symphony Orchestra, 
Indianapolis 

3 Ingham County Kennel Club 
dog show, East Lansing, Mich. 

4-5 National Rose Show, 
Cincinnati, O. 


NOV. 
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FOR SCHOOL AND FALL- WINTER 
WARDROBES FORTHE ENTIRE FAMILY 

. send for samples, specifying 
type of garments to be made. 
Women who like to sew will find 
both coat and dress weights easy to 
handle . . . suitable for their favorite 
patterns...whether for baby, 
youngsters, teenagers, Mother or 


Dad ‘ 
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BERTHOUD PASS, ONE HOUR'S DRIVE FROM DENVER 





$K! in bright, warm sunshine on the 
Continental Divide! An hour’s drive 
from Denver over paved highways to 
the skier’s wonderland of the Colorado 
Rockies. Modern tows...miles-long open 
slopes of fresh powder snow...cross 
country adventure trails... jumping.. 
practice runs for the beginner. Get a 
timberline tan! Mountain lodges and 
hotels—or make Denver your head- 
quarters. For your most wonderful 
winter sports vacation... mail 

Essential To 


In Ad 


the coupon now. 
Secure A dati 





DENVER CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 

A Non-Profit C 

519-17th Street, Denver 2, re Department 187 
Send me Fall Vacation Folder( ) SkiFolder( ) 








Name 





Address 








EVERY DAY IS A SUNNY DAY = 


Choose 





Your Fun at... 


LAS 
VEGAS 


NEVADA 


AME your own brand of fun, 

pardner...you'll find it in 
abundance in this gorgeous new 
desert playground. 

Like to rough it? Then climb 
aboard a cow pony ; hike or hunt 
.». thrill to dude ranch life. Pre- 
fer sophisticated stuff? You can 
swing to famous orchestras, play 
in casinos that never close. Sports? 
There’s swimming, fishing, boat- 
ing...golf and mountain sports. 
Rather relax? It’s but a step from 
your luxurious hotel to peaceful 
desert solitude... Las Vegas is a 
real frontier town — streamlined 
for modern fun 24 hours a day. 
Conveniently reached by air, rail 
or highway. 


WESTERN LIVING 





For information 


and- rates write to Chamber 


of Commerce 


las Vegas, Nevada 





BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


198 N. WABASH AVE. 
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With this ONE tool you can put names 

or designs on all kinds of metals, en- 
7 grave jewelry, tool leather, decorate 
& glass, carve on wood . . . create un- 
usual articles for fun or profit. A won- 
derful gift for anyone of any age. 
Tool, 22 accessories and sharpening 
stone in handsome hinged hardwood, 
natural polish box, complete for only 


$1650 


See your dealer or order direct. 


HANDICRAFT DIVISION 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 





CALENDAR O] 


7-pec. 1 Wisconsin Salon of Art, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

10 Rock River Valley Kennel 

Club dog show, Rockford, IIl. 

10-pec. 20 Open season, quail and 
partridge, Indiana 

14-jan. 12 Marc Chagall art exhibition, 
Art Institute of Chicago 

15-24 National Aircraft Show, 
Cleveland, O. 

15-30 Open season, deer, counties 
north of Muskegon Bay City 
line, Michigan 

15-30 Open season, grouse, 
partridge and pheasant, Ohio 

15-30 Open season, bear, certain 
areas, Michigan 

22-23 Duo-pianists, Vronsky and 
Babin, Madison, Wis. 

23-24 Western Specialty Clubs dog 
show, Chicago 

30-pec. 7 International Live Stock 
Exposition, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago 


SOUTHEAST 


oct. 15-JANn. 1 Open season, bear and 
deer (Thursdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays); and wild boar, 
many counties, N. C. 
nov. Carillon recitals, Singing 
Tower, Luray, Va. 
1 West Palm Beach Fishing 
Club contest opens, Florida 
1-jan. 15 Open season, deer, 
many counties, Georgia 


1-aprit. King Fishing Tourna- 
ment, Clearwater, Fla. 
2 Homecoming day, Virginia 
Union University, Richmond 
2-jan. 20 Open season, ducks 
and geese, Virginia 
3 Carnival, Tampa, Fla. 
5 Il Trovatore, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 
5-7 North and South Open Golf 
Tournament, Pinehurst, N. C. 
8-10 Open season, elk, Virginia 
9 Tour of old homes, 
Alexandria, Va. 
11 Founder’s Day, Virginia 
Military Institute, 
Lexington, Va. 
11 All-Florida Championship 
Rodeo, Arcadia 
11 Florida field trials, Orlando 
15 Tampa-Fort Myers sailing race, 
Tampa, Fila. 
15-pec. 15 Open season, deer, many 
counties, Georgia 


BKVENIS 


15-jan. 6 Open season, deer and 
bear, Virginia 
16 Hunt races, Middleburg, Va. 
16 Homecoming day, Randolph- 
Macon College, Ashland, Va. 
16 Kennel Club dog show, 
Charleston, S.C. ~ 
16-17 Potomac Appalachian Trail 
Club hike, Shenandoah 
National Park, Virginia 
20-26 Open season, deer, certain 
counties, Mississippi 
20-jan. 1 Open season, deer, Alabama 


20-jAN. 1 Open season, deer, certain 
districts, Florida 
20-jan. 15 Open season, ruffed grouse, 
Georgia 
21 Ballet Theater, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, N. C. 
23 Fox hunt, Montpelier 
Station, Va. 
25-jAN. 25 Open season, quail, 
Tennessee 
28 Pet show and gymkhanas, 
Pinehurst, N. C. 
28 Thanksgiving Hunt, 
Sedgefield, N. C. 
30 Jean Gros Balloon Parade, 
Alexandria, Va. 


MIDDLE WEST 
oct. 15-pec. 15 Open season, pheasant, 
South Dakota 
19-yan. 5 Open season, pheasant, 
East zone, Nebraska 
26-pEc. 9 Open season, pheasant, 
West zone, Nebraska 
nov. Chrysanthemum shows, 
Missouri Botanical Garden 
and the Jewel Box, 
St. Louis 
1-20 Open season, deer, South 
Dakota 
2 Kansas State High School 
Band Contest, Manhattan 
10-jan. 1 Open season, quail, 
Missouri 
13 Open season, quail, Kansas 
15-16 Little Midwest Horticultural 
Exposition, Iowa State College, 
Ames 
23 Turkey Day, Humboldt, S. D. 
28-30 Automobile Show, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 
30 Mark Twain birthday cele- 
bration, Hannibal, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST 
Nov. 1-17 Open season, deer, south of 
Colorado River, Arizona 
1-pec. 31 Open season, bear, Louisiana 





NOW YOU CAN GET 
TWE FAMOUS 
DUPLEX 


DOG DRESSER 


Enjoy the fun of giving your 
dog a professional groom- 
ing yourself! It's easy! 


¢ Have a healthier, happier dog 
¢ No special skill needed 





Send 25c for professional chart of instructions 
for posmies your dog. Name breed. Charts 

ilable: Airedale, Bedlington, Cairn, Fox 
Terrier, Irish Terrier, Kerry Blue, Schnauzer, 
Scottish Terrier, Sealyham, The Setters, The 
Spaniels, Welsh Terrier. 25c each. 


If your dealer is unable to supply you, send $1.50 to 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP. MYSTIC, CONN. 


SPARE 
AIRE 


Say good- 

bye to strug- 

gles with 

jacks and 

spare tires 

when you 

find a tire 

distressingly 

fiat. Spare- 

Aire steals enough air from one or all of the other 
tires to permit driving to a service station. 16-foot 
hose of fine rubber with two patented slip-on, 
escape-proof valves that don't have to be screwed 
on. No smart motorist is without Spare-Aire. 


$1.95 BY MAIL POSTPAID 














45 BOND ST., OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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VISIT HISTORIC 





IN VIRGINIA 

Nearly 5,000,000 people have visited 

this picturesque town, restored just as 

it was in the days when Washington, 

Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and other 

American patriots made history here. 
Williamsburg Inn 

Single from $6 Double from $10 
Williamsburg Lodge 

Single from $3 Double from $4 

For reservations and information write Williams- 

burg Inn and Lodge, Williamsburg Virginia or call 

N.Y. Office, 630 Fifth Ave. Tel. Circle 6-8896. 
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CALENDAR OF 


1-3 Days of ’49, Coolidge, Ariz. 
2 Lone Star Cocker Spaniel Club 
dog show, Fort Worth, Tex. 
3 Louisiana Kennel Club dog 
show, New Orleans 
nov. 8-17 Valley Garden Center flower 
show, Phoenix, Ariz. 
10-21 Open season, deer, bear and 
turkey, New Mexico 
11 Kennel Club dog show, San 
Antonio, Texas 
11-16 Open season, deer, Arkansas 
11-16 Open season, deer, Oklahoma 
12 Harvest Corn Dance, and 
Fiesta of San Diego, 
Jemez Pueblo, New Mexico 
12 Harvest Corn Dance, St. 
James’ Day, Tesuque Pueblo, 
New Mexico 
16-pec. 31 Open season, bear, turkey 
and deer, many parts, Texas 
18-22 Arkansas field trials, Booneville 


| 22-pec. 10 Open season, bear, many 


parts, New Mexico 
23-jan. 6 Open season, ducks 
and geese, Texas 
26-pec. 15 Open season, quail, 
New Mexico 





28 Racing season opens, 
New Orleans, La. 


ROCKIES 
oct. 15-nov. 10 Open season, elk and 
deer, Alta area, Wyoming 
15-nov. 12 Open season, deer, North 
Platte-Laramie rivers area, 
Wyoming 
20-nov. 3 Open season, elk and deer, 
Big Horn Mountains area, 
Wyoming 
20-nov. 4 Open season, antelope, 
Southern Weston area, Wyo. 
27-nov. 10 Open season, antelope, 
many counties, Montana 
NOV. 1-15 Open season, elk and deer, 
South Lincoln County, Wyo. 
1-17 Open season, deer, Crook 
County, Wyoming 
1-17 Open season, elk and deer, 
Black Hills area, Wyoming 
7-16 Open season, elk, Utah 
17-19 Open season, pheasant, 
certain sections, Colorado 


FAR WEST 

oer. 20-Nov. 5 Elmore, Valley and Boise 
counties’ (Idaho) elk hunt 

20-Nov. 10 Soldier Mountain elk and 
deer hunt, Idaho 

26-nov. 2 Open season, deer, Summer 
Lake, Oregon 

Nov. 1-2 Klamath Basin Potato 
Festival, Merrill, Ore. 
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1-3 Western States Turkey Show, 
Boyes Hot Springs, Calif. 

2-3 Exhibition-type chrysanthe- 
mum show, Tacoma, 
Washington 

3 Boston Terrier Club dog show, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
3, 10, 17, 24 Dinghy races, Newport 
Harbor, Calif. 

4-5 Chrysanthemum show, 

Seattle, Wash. 
4-10 Open season, deer, Crooked 
Creek, Oregon 
8 Campus Playcrafters’ home- 
coming play, College of Puget 
Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 

8-9 Chrysanthemum show, 

Chelan, Wash. 
9-11 Speedboat regatta, Salton 
Sea, Calif. 
10 Kennel Club dog show, 
Bremerton, Wash. 

10-11 Balboa Yacht Club Arntnistice 
Day yachting series, Newport 
Harbor, Calif. 

11 Armistice Day and Rodeo 
Celebration, Porterville, Calif. 

15-24 Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco 

21-24 Balboa Yacht Club Thanks- 
giving Day series, Newport 
Harbor, Calif. 

22 All-Western Band Review, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
30-pec. 4 Open season, deer, Devils 
Garden Lava Beds, Ore. 


MEXICO 
nov. 1 All Saints’ Day 

religious ceremonies, Mexico 

11 Festival and native dances, 
San Martin Texmelucan, 
State of Puebla 

20 Anniversary of 1910 revolution 
celebrated with parades, 
dances and popular games, 
Mexico City 

25 Fair, fruit exhibits and native 
dances, San Marcos, State of 
Guerrero 

30 Native dances, Texcoco, 
State of Mexico 


CANADA 

oct. 30-nov. 5 Maritime Winter Fair, 
Amherst, Nova Scotia 

Nov. 1-FEB. 28 Open season, fox, 
Quebec 

11-jan. 31 Open season, caribou, 
Saskatchewan 





19-20 Royal Winter Fair and Horse 
Show, Toronto THE END 








HOW A MAN OR WOMAN CAN 


RETIRE AT 99 ON *150 A MONTH 


“WIFE looks mighty good to me to- 

day. I’m driving to Florida, 
maybe Mexico. I’m free to do the 
things I’ve always dreamed of doing— 
golf, fish, laze around a beach some- 
where. For, you see, I’m retired now— 
with a check for $150 a month, every 
month, as long as I live. 

“Strangely, I owe my luck to the 
crash and the depression sixteen years 
ago. When the bottom dropped out of 
the market, I still had a good job, but 
my savings were wiped out. 

“Up till then, I’d looked forward 
to having enough to retire on some 
day. But in ’29, I was forty. With 
almost half my working years gone, I 
would have to start over again. 

“And suppose I could save enough, 
how would I invest it? I’d already 
learned how little I knew about stocks. 

“About that time, Jim Fisher, who 
worked in our office, announced he 
was retiring. I told him how I envied 
him—and how hopeless it seemed for 
me to ever afford to retire. 

“But Jim said something that sur- 
prised me. ‘You know, you’re’luckier 
than I am. You can retire—easier 
than I did. You can plan now to get 
a guaranteed income, with no invest- 
ment worries, when you're, say, 55. 
For men in their forties—or younger 
—there’s a modern answer to the re- 
tirement problem. You needn’t be rich. 
You needn’t have a lotof moneysaved.’ 

“*T asked him what the answer was. 
He said, ‘It’s called the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. It’s 
a way you can make part of your 
salary now buy you a retirement in- 
come later. There’s only one secret— 
starting in your forties—or sooner!’ 

“*I jotted the name on my calendar 
pad, and, after Jim left, I wrote to 

Phoenix Mutual. Back came a booklet 
telling all about Retirement Income 
Plans. This was the answer for me! 

“Not long after that, I qualified for 
a Phoenix Mutual Plan. And what a 
feeling of security it gave me. It guar- 
anteed $150 a month, every month, 
starting in 15 years. Meanwhile, till 
I reached retirement age, it protected 
my family with life insurance. 

“Those fifteen years have gone 
mighty fast. A while 
ago, I got my first 
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PLAN FOR 
WOMEN 





PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Ketirement Income Plan 






Phoenix Mutual check and retired! 
Thanks to my Phoenix Mutual Plan, 
I have no money worries.” 


Send for Free Booklet 
This story is typical. Assuming you 
start at a young enough age, you can 
plan to have an income of $100 to 
$200 a month or more—starting at 
age 55, 60, 65 or older. Send the cou- 
pon and receive, by mail and without 
charge, a booklet which tells about 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Plans. 
Similar plans are available for women. 
Don’t delay. Send 
for your copy now. 


PLAN 
FOR MEN 























' 
Pxoentx Mutvat Lire Insurance Co. § Pxsoenrx Mutua. Lire Insurance Co. a 
670 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. @ 670 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. * 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, & Please mail me, without cost or obligation, + 
your illustrated booklet, describing Retire- § your illustrated booklet, showing how to get 5 
ment Income Plans for women. 1 a guaranteed income for life. * 
Name. . Name. H 
Date of Birth= 8 Date of Birth © 
Business Address ° Business Address. + 
Home Address : Home Address 
a 




















COPYRIGHT 1946, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Most Wanted Pipes 





"If I could think of something like that Linkman 


. . . , ” 
pipe-smoking machine I'd make a fortune 





NO BREAKING IN - NO BITE - NO BITTER TASTE) «: 


















There is only one correct way to 6:30 


break ina new pipe... that is to 


smoke it. Every Dk. GRABOW 21 st 


is Pre-Smoked at the factory, Sam 
with fine tobacco (Edgeworth) ms 


on Linkman’s exclusive pipe- 
smoking machine, duplicating ship. 
the slow, deliberate puffing of type 
an experienced smoker. All 12 | 
Dr. GRABOWS are equipped eh 
with aluminum fittings. See type 


your dealer now. $315 















PFAITHEULLY | 
| MAINTAINING | 
QUALITY.AT 


DE LUXE « $1.50 
SUPREME »« $2.00 TRU-GRAIN «+ $350 
SELECT GRAIN « $5.00 


Fashioned by Linkman 
Dr. GRABOW PIPE CO., INC., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
154 
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Timely travel information on the many 


places of interest featured in this issue 


CTs FOR HOLIDAYS supplies the 

reader with additional information on 
some of the places or trips described else- 
where in this issue of Hotmay. Each 
item below bears the same title as the 
article it supplements. For further aid 
in planning specific trips write to HoLt- 
pay Information Service, Public Ledger 
Bldg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Buenos Aires Report (Page 20) 


DAILY FLIGHTS (except Mondays) via 
Pan American Airways DC-4 leave La- 
Guardia Field, New York, at 7 A.M., ar- 
riving in Buenos Aires at 11:30 p.m. the 
next day. The Monday flight requires a 
change at Rio, but the flying time is the 
same. If a passenger on the daily flight 
must make better time than the regular 
schedule allows, he can change at Rio to 
a DC-3 plane and arrive at B.A. at 5:30 
P.M., a saving of 6 hours. Fare is $547, 
plus 15% tax, one way. Round trip costs 
$984.60, plus 15%. 

Pan American schedules two flights 
from Miami. The fast one leaves Pan 
American Airfield at Miami at 6:30 a.m., 


Sunday, landing in B.A. on Tuesday at — 


11:30 p.m. The slower flight leaves the 
same airfield daily (except Sundays) at 
6:30 A.M., arriving in B.A. at 5:30 p.m. 
on the fourth day. On these flights the 
plane travels along the coast line, makes 
21 stops en route, and is the more popular 
with those who like coastal landscape. 
Same rate applies to either trip: $490 one 
way, plus 15% tax. Round trip is $882, 
plus 15%. Night-stopover accommoda- 
tions are included in all fares. 

Several routes are available by steam- 
ship. The Delta Line, out of New Orleans, 
has three sailings monthly. Using C-2 
type steamers, hauling freight, there is 
limited passenger space, usually for about 
12 persons. Rate from N.O. to B.A. is 
$275, one way. Round trip costs $550. 
Sailing time is 26 days. A larger, de luxe- 
type steamer is expected to go into opera- 
tion around Jan. 1. Rates will be from 
$315 to $430 one way; and $567 to $774 
for round trips. 

New York to Buenos Aires: The Moore- 
McCormack Lines freighters make “oc- 
casional sailings” and carry 12 persons at 
varying rates, depending upon accommo- 
dations offered. For 2 in a room, the one- 
Way rate is $425; 3 in a room, upper 
berth, $350; 3 in a room, lower berth, 
$375. Round trips are exactly twice these 


rates. Sailing time varies from 20 to 26 
days, Cepending upon the type of ship 
and the number of ports of call. This 
company also runs occasional freighters 


‘quipped with dormitory accommoda- 
tions, One way, N.Y. to B.A., is $315. 








Leading B.A. hotel per-day rates are as 
follows: Alvear Palace, single, $4.50 to 
$6; double, $7.50 and up. The City, 
single, $4.50 and up; double, $6.50 and 
up. Lancaster, single, $5and up; double, $9 
and up. Plaza, single, $6.50 to $8; double, 
$11.50 to $14. Phoenix, single, $3.50 
and up; Couble, $6 and up. Chacabuco 
Mansions, single, $3 andup;double, $6 and 
up. Meals must be bought separately. 
The Nogaro, however, includes meals in 
its rates; and prices there are $6 and up for 
a single room, $8.50 and up for a double. 


Golftown, U.S.A. (Page 26) 


THERE Is A Goop choice of hotels at Pine- 
hurst: the Carolina, Holly Inn, Berkshire, 
Roberts Pine Crest Inn, Manor, Chal- 
fonte Club (men only), Magnolia Guest 
House and Carolina Chambers. The last- 
named serves breakfasts only. Rates 
vary according to [the] season, ranging 
from $7 to around $20 a day, including all 
meals. The Carolina is the biggest hotel 
and the dressiest. The others are informal. 

Most Pinehurst visitors have their own 
golf equipment, but the Country Club golf 
shop rents accessories and sells everything 
from golf balls and clubs to shoes, hats, 
sweaters, knickers and what not. 

Green fees at the Country Clubare $2.50 
per day, $13.50 per week, lockers included. 


Taos (Page 41) 


THERE Is NO railroad transportation to 
Taos. Bus service, however, is excellent. 
If you’re driving your own car, U.S. 
Highway 64 from Santa Fe is paved all 
the way. Approaching Taos from other 
directions, you will find the roads not so 
good as 64. 


Acoma (Page 44) 


AcomA Is PART of Laguna Indian Reser- 
vation and there are no hotels for tourists. 
It is an ideal side trip out of Albuquerque, 
going east 54 miles on U.S. Highway 66, 
then south 14 miles on “drained and 
maintained” State Highway 23. 


Carlsbad Caverns (Page 46) 


MOTOR-COACH TRIPS, leaving El Paso in 
the morning and returning in the early 
evening, are scheduled daily to Carlsbad 
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Caverns. All-expense rate is $10.63, 
which includes entrance fee to the caves, 
lunch and tax. 

There is a day nursery at the Caverns 
where babies and small children are cared 
for for $1.50 per day, per child, which 
includes lunch for the child. Wheel chairs 
for invalids may also be rented for the 
tour for 75¢. 

Kennel facilities are provided for dogs, 
which are not allowed in the Caverns. 
Charge is 50¢ per pet for tour’s duration. 


New Mexico’s Atom Site (Page 52) 


UNTIL NOW, the exact location of the 
desert atom site has not been disclosed to 
the public. Though it is until further 
notice a restricted military area (no visi- 
tors allowed), the War Department has 
permitted Hotmay to print these details: 

Desert trails now lead to the atom site 
from the east, south and north, but the 
chief entrance, once it is open for public 
inspection, probably will be the road 
from the north. San Antonio, N.M., 
which lies 86 miles south of Albuquerque, 
is the town nearest the site. From San 
Antonio, U.S. Highway 380 would be 
traveled east for about 10 miles to a 
junction with a desert road which con- 
tinues south another 25 miles to the site. 
The latter stretch, now closed to public 
traffic, will probably be improved if the 
site is opened to tourists as a national 
monument. 


Slaphappy Hostelry (Page 62) 


THE AMADOR has 50 rooms with bath. 
The dining room has been closed because 
of wartime conditions but will be in op- 
eration again “in the near future.” 
Room rates range from $4 to $10 per day. 
There are many places to see within 
driving distance. Carlsbad Caverns (see 
p. 46) is a 2-hour drive; the White Sands 
National Monument, a 1-hour drive. 
Juarez, Mexico, is 45 minutes away. 


Sandsailing in Florida (Page 74) 
THE NEW CRAFT rent for $4 an hour. 
Five of these sandsailers are in service at 
the Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga.; 15 
are available at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel 
and the Ocean Dunes Club, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


In Defense of Brooklyn (Page 79) 


ONE OF THE pleasantest ways to ap- 
proach Brooklyn is not from Manhattan, 
but indirectly from the Bronx via the 
network of new city parkways. These are 
super-highways without traffic lights or 
intersections, bearing no numbers, and 
well worth your studying a metropolitan- 
district road map. 

From the west and north, cross the 
Hudson River on the George Washington 
Bridge (toll 50¢), follow parkway signs 
through the Bronx to the Triborough or 
Bronx-Whitestone bridges (toll 25¢), 
which cross the East River to Queens. 
























DOWN TEXAS WAY 


| 
VACATION down in Texas this winter. 
Enjoy the comforts and conveniences of 
a perfectly appointed hotel amid the fun 
and activities of a Texas ranch. LOST 
VALLEY offers ranch life at its best. Ride 
the range on Golden Palominos. Real 
ember, Cowboy guides, All adult rec- 
reations and supervised chil- 
dren’s playgrounds. Private 
swimming pools. Hunting, 
fishing. Accommodations in 
main hotel or private lodges. 
For inieomation Ly Reservations write: 
Director 


TEXAS 






miLL COUNTRY 


association 
* 





A RESORT HOTEL 
ON A TEXAS RANCH 


JUST 38 MILES FROM SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 















No, 1 


MINIATURE 
Including Carrying Case $39 


Tax Paid 


Preserve those precious memories with a Falcon 
Camera! Tops for piciure performance—sharp, 
sparkling, brilliant pictures. Tops for filin 
economy —16 pictures on any standard 127 
roll film. Supplied in several body designs. 


AT BETTER STORES eb peta 


On the way .. . other Falcon / 
Cameras, priced: up to $23.50. 


FALCON CAMERA CO. Chicago 7, Ill 
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© THREE ROOM PRIVACY 
© COMFORT WHEREVER YOU GO 
© AT MODEST COST 


Tn a Schult Luxury Liner you have every facil- 
ity of a 2-bedroom house, plus insulation and an 
ofiicient heating plant for year-round comfort. 


COMFORTABLY FURNISHED 
Double bed built into bedroom; sofa-bed in 
living room converts into extra double bed. 
Complete kitchen includes oven range, double 
sink, refrigerator, and ample food storage space. 
3 large wardrobes, plenty of drawers, closets, 
for clothes and belonging 

yeur Schult dealer, or send today for latest 
featuring 1946 Sehult luxury Uner, 
SCHULT CORPORATION, Dept. 4211, Elkhart, Ind, 


MEMBER: TRAILER COACH 
MANUFACTURERS ASSN, 
in Canada: 

John Inglis Co., Toronto 
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Stay awhile in 


PANAMA 


...and see “The CANAL” 


One ofthe wonders of the world! 
See ships lifted up in the locks, 
Gatun Lake . . . the excitement 
of Panama City. You can shop 
for French Perfumes, India silks 
... exotic jades, Panama 7% 

offers you the best va- <% 
cation in years! 










republic of 


PANAMA 


CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
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FACTS FOR 


There the parkways form a belt system 
which completely encircles Queens and 
Brooklyn boroughs and crosses Long Is- 
land. You reach the ocean at Sheepshead 
Bay, pass Coney Island, the bay shore, 
the Narrows (entrance to New York 
Harbor), and skirt the lovely Shore Road 
section of Brooklyn, with its fine homes 
and apartment houses facing the water. 
This highway will someday be linked to 
Manhattan by a tunnel to the Battery, 
but at present automobiles use city streets 
for a short distance to the Brooklyn, 
Manhattan, or Williamsburg bridges (no 
toll). The same trip may be made in 
reverse from Manhattan, from New Eng- 
land via Bronx-Whitestone bridge, or 
from the south via Staten Island. 

Many stretches of the Belt Parkway are 
paralleled by bicycle paths. Harbor fan- 
ciers can take the long ferry trip from 
South Ferry, Manhattan, to St. George, 
Staten Island (fare 5¢; pleasure cars, 60¢ 
to 70¢ depending on size of vehicle), then 
take a St. George-Brooklyn ferry (iden- 
tical fares) to 39th Street or 69th Street 
in the Shore Road section of Brooklyn. 
Bicycles may be rented in the business 
district a few blocks from either ferry slip. 
Return may be by subway (fare 5#). 

All three of the subway lines penetrate 
deeply into Brooklyn’s many districts, the 
BMT division reaching Coney Island, an 
hour’s trip from Times Square. Consult 
subway maps to determine the best 
routes. From Grand Central or Pennsyl- 
vania Stations, the trip to Borough Hall, 
Brooklyn’s business center, takes about 20 
minutes. A taxi would take longer, cost 
at least a dollar and perhaps several, de- 
pending upon starting point and destina- 
tion. Only direct railroad service to 
Brooklyn is from eastern Long Island, 
terminating at Atlantic Ave. 

Main auto highway through the center 
of Brooklyn is Flatbush Ave., which 
starts at Manhattan Bridge and traverses 
the whole borough, ending at Floyd Ben- 
nett Air Field and the Marine Ave. bridge 
(toll 10¢) to Rockaway Beach on the 
ocean. 

Books on Brooklyn: Old Dutch Houses 
of Brooklyn, by Maud Esther Dilliard; 
Builders of the Bridge, by D. B. Steinman; 
New York City: A Guide to the World’s 
Greatest Metropolis (vol.2), WPA Federal 
Writers’ Project. 


Ducks, Geese, Swans (Page 84) 


HUNTERS WILL have to heed new federal 
regulations this season. Perturbed at a 
serious reduction in the numbers of 
migrating waterfowl, the Department of 
the Interior has reduced the season from 
80 to 45 days and the shooting hours have 
been reduced % hour at the end of the 
day. ‘Shooting may be from 4 hour be- 
fore sunrise to 4% hour before sunset. At 
the same time bag limits have been cut 
from 10 to 7 and possession limits from 
20 to 14. Daily bag and possession limits 
for geese have been reduced to 2 of any 
kind in any combination, including brant, plus 
2 snow geese or 2 blue geese, singly or in the 
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aggregate, where such hunting is permitted. 
State laws are often even more stringent. 

The federal waterfowl hunting season 
runs from October 5 to November 18 in 
the northern zone, from October 26 to 
December 9 in the intermediate zone and 
from November 23 to January 6 in the 
southern zone. Kentucky, at the request 
of state game officials, has been trans- 
ferred to the southern zone; and Iowa, 
Montana and Ohio to the intermediate 
zone. 

Hunters along the Mississippi flyway 
will not be allowed to shoot Canada 
geese. The great honkers have been so 
diminished in numbers that a closed 
season has been declared for Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama. 

While wood duck hunting has been 
banned in many states for years, six new 
closed areas were declared under the new 
federal regulations. It will be illegal to 
hunt wood duck now in Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, Utah 
and Wyoming, in addition to the other 
closed areas. 

Hunters should check both federal and 
state laws when purchasing their duck 
stamps and state hunting permits, because 
of numerous variations in the regulations. 

The states are grouped in these zones: 

Northern: (Oct. 5—Nov. 18) Me., 
Mich., Minn., N.H., N. Dak., S. Dak., 
Vt., Wis. 

Intermediate: (Oct. 26—Dec. 9) Colo., 
Northern Calif., Conn., Del., Ida., IIl., 
Ind., Iowa, Kans., Mass., Mo., Mont., 
Neb., Nev., N.J., N.Y., Ohio, Okla., 
Ore., Pa., R.I., Northern Texas, Utah, 
Wash., W. Va., Wyo. 

Southern: (Nov. 23—Jan. 6) Ala., Ariz., 
Ark., Southern Calif., Fla., Ga., Ky., La., 
Md., Miss., N.C., S.C., Southern Texas, 
Va., Tenn., N.M. 

Open seasons on various species in 
Canada are as follows: 

Alberta: Ducks, geese, rails and coots: 
Sept. 7 to Nov. 21, and Sept. 14 to Nov. 
28; Wilson’s snipe: Sept. 14 to Nov. 9. 

British Columbia (Eastern District): 
Ducks, geese and coots: Sept. 1 to Nov. 
15, Sept. 15 to Nov. 29, and Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 15; Wilson’s snipe: Oct. 1 to Oct. 31. 

British Columbia (Western District): 
Ducks, geese and coots: Oct. 19 to Jan. 2, 
and Nov. 1 to Jan. 15; Wilson’s snipe: 
Oct. 19 to Nov. 30, and Nov. 1 to Nov. 

30; black brant and snow geese: Nov. 30 
to Feb. 14 and Dec. 15 to Feb. 28. 

Manitoba: Seasons are closed on all 
birds except ducks, geese, rails and coots, 
and for these species there are three sea- 
sons, for different parts of the province: 
Sept. 1 to Oct. 31, Sept. 11 to Nov. 16 
and Sept. 16 to Nov. 23. 

New Brunswick: Brant, Oct. 1 to Oct. 
31; ducks and geese, three seasons for 
three different parts of the province: 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 15, Oct. 16 to Dec. 31, and 

Nov. 1 to Jan. 15; eider ducks, in one 
part, Oct. 1 to Nov. 30; and in two other 








cartographs! 





HESE picture-maps ap- 

peared in the March, April 
and June issues of HOLIDAY. 
Each reproduction is printed on 
highgloss paper on one large 
page,ready to frame. They will be 
mailed to you prepaid in a card- 
board tube, not folded or cut. 


15¢ for one —3 for 25¢ 


HOLIDAY SERVICE 
Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











A Year Around 
HONEYMOON HAVEN 


Accessible from all eastern cities, high in the tranquil 
Poconos stands our hundred year old homestead cradled in a 
beauteous valley. 

The Farm on the Hill is a gracious country home rather than 
a resort. It is exclusively a haven for newly-weds who ayaa 
easy-going in, ity with every comfort, delectable meals 
(breakfast until 11:00), and the company of cordial, intelligent 
young, people. 

Hard by a noisy mountain stream, 'mid peaceful fields and 
woodland, The Farm offers zestful outdoor life, shaded walks 
and all sports in season. 

There are cosy, secluded and roomy cottages, and 
rooms with bath. The rates are five to ten ‘dollars a roar 
year) American Plan. 

Ask for our Three Honeymoon Plans. 


THE FARM ON THE HILL 


Box 81 Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 


Get Your Gun’s 
Full Power with 
HOPPE’S No. 9 


Get more game—more targets—and stay among 
the winners by keeping your gun in 
perfect shooting condition with Hoppe’s 
No. 9—the cleaner that removes al 
fouling and prevents all rust. Your dealer 
sells it or send us 10¢ for sample. Help- 
ful “Gun Cleaning Guide” FREE upon 
post card request. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 

2338 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pe. 


Hundreds of Thousands Drive 
by HULL Automobile Compass 
THE HULL STREAMLINE AUTO- 
MOBILE COMPASS is depended upon 
ne MP ASS is depe : 


Why not adopt this sure-way guide? Cir- 
cular free. At your dealer's. Price $3.95. 


HULL MFG. CO. 
P. 0. Box 246-C1l WARREN, OHIO 


@ MEXICO TRAVEL EXCHANGE 
@ GUATEMALA -_- 


° BORN 
@S0. AMERICA **° Suicaco 
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FACTS FOR 


parts of the province, Nov. 1 to Dec. 31; 
woodcock and Wilson’s snipe, three sea- 
sons: Sept. 20 to Oct. 20, Oct. 1 to Oct. 
31 and Oct. 15 to Oct. 31. 

Northwest Territories: Closed season on 
all birds except ducks, geese, black brant, 
rails and coots: Sept. 1 to Nov. 14. 

Nova Scotia: Brant may be taken from 
Oct. 1 to Oct. 31; ducks and geese in one 
part of the province from Oct. 1 to Dec. 
15, in another section from Oct. 16 to 
Dec. 31; eider ducks, Oct. 15 to Dec. 15in 
one part, from Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 in an- 
other; woodcock and Wilson’s snipe, 
Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 in one part, and Oct. 10 
to Nov. 9 in another. 

Ontario: Ducks, geese, rails, coots and 
gallinules: Sept. 15 to Nov. 29, Sept. 25 to 
Dec. 9, and Nov. 1 to Jan. 9; eider ducks, 
north of the Quebec-Cochrane-Winnipeg 
line of the Canadian National, Sept. 15 
to Nov. 15; woodcock, Oct. 1 to Oct. 31. 

Prince Edward Island: Brant, Nov. 1 to 
Nov. 30; ducks and geese, Sept. 25 to 
Dec. 9; eider ducks, Sept. 25 to Nov. 24; 
woodcock, Oct. 1 to Oct. 31; Wilson’s 
snipe, Oct. 1 to Nov. 15. 

Quebec: Brant, in one section, Oct. 5 to 
Oct. 20; in two other parts of the province, 
Oct. 19 to Nov. 3; ducks, geese, rails, 
coots and gallinules: Sept. 1 to Nov. 15, 
Sept. 14 to Nov. 27, and Sept. 21 to Dec. 
4; woodcock, throughout the province, 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 28; Wilson’s snipe, in two 
sections, Sept. 14 to Oct. 31; in the re- 
maining part, Sept. 21 to Nov. 7. 

Saskatchewan: Ducks: Sept. 2 to Nov. 
16, Sept. 9 to Nov. 23, and Sept. 16 to 
Nov. 30; geese may be taken in two parts 
of the province from Sept. 23 to Nov. 23, 
and in one other section from Sept. 30 
to Nov. 30; Wilson’s snipe, throughout 
the province, from Sept. 16 to Nov. 23; 
coot, throughout Sask., from Sept. 16 to 
Nov. 30. 

Yukon Territory: Ducks, geese, black 

brant, rails and coots: Sept. 1 to Nov. 15. 


X Marks Our Room (Page 87) 


COLLECTING ODD postmarks is a wide- 
spread hobby. It doesn’t take a traveler 
long to learn to abstain from sending post- 
cards from a town like Springfield (there 
are 24 in the U.S.) when, by driving on 


HIRE THE HANDICAPPED 





IT$ GOOD BUSINESS 
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a few miles, he can dispatch one from 
Bee House, Tex., Wounded Knee, S. 
Dak., or French Broad, Tenn. 

Contrasted with 27 Washingtons, 28 
Franklins and 9 Roosevelts, there are only 
1 MacArthur and 1 Nimitz (both in W. 
Va.), 1 Lilypons (Md.), 1 Gene Autry 
(Okla.) and 1 Ben Franklin (Tex.). 

Tombstone, Ariz., dates an era, per- 
haps tied in with Stamping Ground or 
Beefhide, Ky., Spotted Horse or Hells 
Half Acre, Wyo., Alert, Ind., Bad Axe, 
Mich., Protection, Kans., Quietus, Mont., 
Chromo, Colo., Bowlegs or Broken Arrow, 
Okla., or Braggadocio, Mo. 

Adamant, just north of Montpelier, 
Vermont’s capital, is in the heart of large 
granite deposits. Alfalfa, Okla., is likewise 
contiguous to large stands of the crop it’s 
named for. Nimrods never complain for 
lack of a bag when they hunt around 
Blackduck, Minn., and similar logic 
probably figured in the naming of White 
Pigeon, Mich., Honeybee and Butterfly, 
Ky., Ottertail, Minn., Porcupine and 
Bullhead, S. Dak., Rattlesnake, Fla., 
White Salmon, Wash., Cornstalk and 
Cucumber, W. Va., Carp, Nev., Alligator, 
Miss., and Chicken, Alaska. 

Countless communities carry ordinary 
Christian names. More unusual are those 
post offices tying two names together. 
Texas and West Virginia lead all states in 
this category, with five each. In Texas 
you can send cards postmarked: Bessmay, 
Floydada, Glenflora, Idalou and May- 
pearl. West Virginia has Glendon, Glen- 
gary, Glenray, Idamay and Marybill. 
Kentucky has Arthurmable and Emma- 
lena. There’s a Garryowen in Montana, 
a Glenallen in Missouri and Virginia, a 
Glenbeulah in Wisconsin, Glendon, N.C., 
Glendora, Calif., Mich. and Miss., Glen- 
mary, Tenn., Glenwillard, Pa., Henryetta, 
Okla., Lizella, Ga., and Louann, Ark. 

If you’re a card player, you can riffle 
the deck and find an Ace in Texas, 5 
Kings scattered here and there, 1 Queen 
(Pa.), 2 Jacks, 1 Heart (Ark.), 9 Diamonds, 
1 Spade (Tex.), and 1 Spades (Ind.). 
Cut for deal and Show Low (Ariz.). You 
can always find Cash in Ark., Ky., S. Dak., 
Tex. and Va. Wisconsin boasts a Cornu- 
copia, but you take your chances with 
Dice in Ky. Utah declares a Dividend, 
there’s Coin in Iowa, and Pennsylvania 
and Missouri boast Fairchance and Fair- 
dealing, respectively. If your postmark 
reads Goodluck, you’re in Kentucky. 
Folly is in Virginia. Robjohn is an Ala- 

bama hamlet. Penny is a Kentucky 
town. Joker is tucked away in W. Va. 

People in Puyallup, Wash., claim there 
is no other city in the world with that 
name. Puyallup is Indian and means 
“generous people.” Albuquerque, N. M., 
is another unusual one. Named for the 
Spanish Duke of Alburquerque, the New 
Mexico metropolis lost the first r at some 
unknown point in its history and it’s been 
misspelled ever since. 

Missouri really has one to shout 
about: Huzzah. Minnesota, in that cate- 
gory, can offer Holler. What Cheer is in 
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THIS holiday season brings you the South- 
western Sun Carnival with ALL its festive 
* pageantry—its thrills, glamour and spec- 
tacular beauty. Carnival and Yuletide 
spirits blend into the Sunland's gala cele- 
bration. The colorful, picturesque romance 
of Mexico and the Old West are vividly 
evident. Our nation's most interesting 
parade and the Sun Bowl football game 








































































climax the Sun Carnival on New Year's Day. 
Plan now to be in warm, dry, sunny El Paso. 


\ May we sond illustrated litereture? It's free, of course, no obligation. 


\ LR0 Suntanh Club 


316 Sunland Bldg. E! Paso, Texas 
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IT’S YOUR MONEY! 
--eand THIS IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST LOSING IT, WHEN YOU TRAVEL 


It’s tough to lose money anywhere. But it’s tragic to lose it when 
you are traveling—500, 3,000 or 10,000 miles from home. 

If you take the precaution, before you start, to change your 
lose-able, steal-able cash into safe, spendable NCB Travelers 
Checks you'll be free from: worry over loss or theft. Accepted in 
payment of purchases or services by hotels, shops, gasoline sta- 
tions, tourist camps, railroad, steamship and airline offices every- 
where. If they are lost or stolen—uncountersigned —their value is 
promptly made good. Backed by one of the world’s greatest banks. 
Denominations $10, $20, $50 and $100. Cost 75¢ per $100. Ask 
for and get NCB Travelers Checks at your bank. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Fist In Wérlt Wide Blarehioags 
BRANCHES AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 






































HOTEL 
Playa de 
Cortes 


One of the world’s most beautiful year 
‘round resort Hotels .. . yi y aan 
management Ernest Byfield and Fran 

Bering of Chicago's Sherman and 
Ambassadors and the Pump Room. 


Fishing the year around—and April 
to November—marlin, sailfish, manta, 
dolphin, rooster fish and shark. 
Hunting—November to April— 
deer, quail, partridge, wild turkeys, 
ducks and geese, hare, jaguar, wild- 
cat and puma. 
Contact your Travel Agent or write direct. 


GUAYMAS 
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Record your Holiday 


IN TRU-TU-LIFE }-DIMENSIONAL 


STEREO 


TRANSPARENCIES 





Covingtom KY- 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Dept. H-11, Covington, Ky. 

Gentlemen: Please send folder showing 
how I can take Stereo pictures with my 
camera and the STEREO-TACH. 


Name 
Address 
City ome 
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Wal On bole Odi 


Iowa. There’s a Bravo in Michigan, a 
Bromide in Oklahoma, Presto in Penn- 
sylvania and Prosit in Minnesota. 

Oklahoma has the town that’s Battiest. 
It’s Chilly in Idaho, You can mail a card 
in Daylight, Tenn., from Doorway, Ky., 
with little Effort in Pa., and from the 
Kremlin in either Montana or Oklahoma. 
There’s a pretty suggestion lurking in 
Kissimmee, Fla., Mistletoe, Ky., Neck, 
Mo., Love, (Ky. and Miss.), Wink, Tex., 
Smile, Ky., and Promise, S. Dak. 

Some of the best mouth-filling post- 
office names are Mooselookmeguntic, Me., 
Hobo Hot Springs, Calif., Sleepy Eye, 
Minn., Caesars Head, S. C., Choccolocco, 
Ala., Marrowbone, Ky., Girdletree, Md., 
Medidybemps, Me., Meadows of Dan, 
Va., Polkadotte, O:, Sopchoppy, Fla., or 
Walla Walla, Wash. But most uninhib- 
ited of all is Irrigon, Oregon. 

Big Isaac, N.Y., Ballclub, Minn., 
Bushyhead, Okla., and Difficult, Tenn., 
are oddities right enough. And how about 
Fireworks, Ill., Cuckoo, Va., Crummies, 
Ky., Jigger, La., King of Prussia, Pa., 
Mike Horse, Mont., Roundhead, O., 
Minimum, Mo., Wynot, Neb., and Round 
O, S.C.? There’s not only a Zag in Ken- 
tucky but both a Tangent and a Zigzag in 
Oregon. Or try Bippus, Ind., Bat Cave, 
N.C., Accident, Md., Wahoo, Neb., Seven 
Sisters, Tex., Gus, Ky., and Dink, W. Va. 

Travelers who revel in X Marks Our 
Room correspondence can unearth still 
more in the U.S. Official Postal Guide, 
wherein the 792 pages begin with A and 
M College, Ark., and end with Zylks, La. 


Expert Shopping in Mexico (Page 92) 


PATZCUARO is 270 miles from Mexico 
City via the National Railways of Mexico. 
Fare is $5.50 one way, 30-day round trip 
$10.25. Running time is 1034 hours. 
Mexico City to Uruapan is a 13-hour trip 
of 316 miles. One-way fare is $6.70; round 
trip, $12.05. 

If you’re driving, take Highway 15 
west out of Mexico City nearly all the way 
to Patzcuaro. But from Patzcuaro to 


Uruapan, the route is indirect. You must 
double back a bit northeast to get back 
onto Highway 15, then turn west to the 
junction with Highway 308, where you 
turn south to Uruapan. These roads are 
good, 


Jungle-City Week End (Page 99) 


LEAVING MEXICO CITY airport at 7:35 
A.M. brings you into Cuajinicuilapa, via 
Huamuxtitlan, Tlapa and Ometepec, at 
10:20 a.m. One-way fare is $15.63, Amer- 
ican money. The Acapulco-Pinotepa Na- 
cional flight costs $20.42 American money 
for the round trip. You leave Acapulco at 
6:30 a.m. and arrive at Pinotepa Nacional 
at 8:50 a.m. 


Geese on the Gale (Page 105) 


TAKE NOT FEWER than 250 to.300 rounds 
for a week of shooting geese in the north, 
more if you intend to stay longer. -Nei- 
ther the gauge of your gun nor the size 
of the shot is of major importance. Most 





HOLIDAYS 


experienced hunters consider No. 2’s the 
proper load for geese, but shot that heavy 
is not needed on James Bay, save perhaps 
in the worst of weather when the wavies 
are flying wild and high. The Crees, 
expert hunters on those marshes, prefer 
No. 4’s. On calm days when the geese are 
decoying well you can kill your limit with 
714’s as easily as with 2’s—and lose no 
more cripples. 

The blues and snows are not big geese: 
Autumn-fat, they weigh three to four 
pounds ready for the oven, hardly more 
than five to seven alive. It does not take 
heavy shot to bring them down. Sim- 
ilarly, a 20-gauge gun will do the work as 
well as a 10-gauge. A light gun has as 
much killing power as a heavier gauge, if 
load is balanced and held hard on target. 

Auto-loading guns must be plugged to 
three-shell limit in Ontario. There are no 
restrictions on pump guns, doubles or 
single-barrels, save that they may not be 
heavier than 10-gauge. 

There are a few other items of personal 
gear you should take to the James Bay 
marshes, including hip boots, a water- 
proof parka or slicker and rain hat, plenty 
of warm clothing—and one light outfit for 
sunny days, especially in September. A 
pair of rubberized pants to keep you dry 
when you sit in the mud isn’t a bad idea, 
either. 

The trip can be made comfortably for 
$250, all items included, from Chicago, 
Cleveland or Detroit, driving as far as 
Cochrane, Ont. 


Florida’s West-Coast Islands (P. 123) 
THERE ARE sO many islands in this group 
that a visitor has the widest possible 
choice. Some are mere pin points, re. 
mote and seldom touched by boat traffic. 
Others are inhabited and accessible by 
boat or causeway. 

There is regular ferry service from 
Punta Rassa to Sanibel Island, which con. 
nects by causeway with Captiva Island, 
There is the Casa Ybel Hotel, on Sanibel. 
On Boca Grande Island, which you can 
reach by ferry from Piacida, there is the 
Boca Grande Hotel, the Gasparilla Inn 
and a number of cottages. 

Inquiry should be made locally for 
private arrangements with boat owners 
for trips to hideaway island spots. 


Treasury of the Past (Page 135) 


THE LYON Pony Express Museum is 
located on Highway 66 at the intersection 
of Colorado Blvd., which runs through 
Pasadena, and Huntington Drive, which 
runs from Los Angeles through South 
Pasadena and San Marino. 

The Pacific Electric Railway reaches 
the museum from L.A. via the Arcadia 
car, which makes a stop at the Pony Ex- 
press station. Fare is 30¢ one way, 55¢ 
for the round trip. The museum is an 
easy drive from L.A., exactly 16 miles 
from the Civic Center. 

The museum is open every day in the 
year, including Sundays and _ holidays, 
from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M. Fee is 40¢ for adults, 
20¢ for children, tax included. THE END 
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**Put these in stock. I swiped °em from 
a family I visited over the week end.”’ 
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Holiday Information Service 





Three weeks for answers... Petticoat vagabond... Honey- 


moon travel budget . .. Color photography via automobile 





UNDREDS of ‘readers have written 
H to thank Houmay Information Serv- 
ice for the help given them in planning 
their trips. Many more ask for assistance 
for their impending journeys. But many 
correspondents allow too little time for 
letters to reach us and for information to 
be returned before their trip departure. 
Three weeks are none too long, especially 
if letters must travel 1000 miles or more 
in both directions. 

Allowance should also be made for 
week ends and holidays; for time required 
in sorting, analyzing, research, dictation, 
typing, checking and mailing; if special 
literature or material is required, for 
contacting their sources and having it 
sent to you. So, allow three or four 
weeks—and you'll get that much better 
detailed information for your trip. 

Some letters come without names or 
sufficient addresses. Here’s one of gen- 
eral interest that couldn’t be answered 
personally because the lady signed her- 
self with a pseudonym and gave no ad- 
dress other than the postmark: 


Q. (7) So that I might plan an appropriate 
wardrobe, I should like a report of general 
October and November weather conditions and 
temperature of Mexico City and Acapulco, 
Mexico. (2) What is the monetary system of 
Mexico? (3) Is commercial passenger sailing 
available between Acapulco, Mexico, and San 
Diego, California? 

“PETTICOAT VAGABOND,” Cleveland, O. 


A. (1) Your wardrobe requirements for 
Mexico City and Acapulco will be com- 
Plete opposites. (See map, November 
Weather, page 96.) The City is a sophisti- 
cated place and the elevation high, with 
a moderately cool and pleasant tempera- 
ture. Thus you will need typical street 
Costumes such as you would wear in the 
carly spring and late fall in most of the 
larger cities in this country. Suits of 
lightweight wool are always good there. 
Have a wrap for evenings or for use over 
silk or rayon dresses. Casual sport clothes 
such as slacks and very informal dresses 
are out of key with the smart shops, hotel 
life and sightseeing tours. Acapulco, on 
the other hand, is a sea-level resort town 
with a semitropical climate, where in- 


formal dress would be more appropriate. 
(2) One American dollar will purchase 
4.85 pesos. The peso is the Mexican dol- 
lar, and is designated by our familiar 
dollar sign. To help you make quick 
change calculations, just remember that 
$1 Mexican (one peso) is worth about 
¥ of a U. S. dollar, or about 20c. In 
using your money as small change, for 
tips, and in purchasing small items such 
as flowers and souvenirs, judge your ex- 
penditures on the basis of American 
coinage. If you want to tip someone 
about a quarter, give him a peso. . Less 
will suffice for incidental services, and 
don’t throw your small coins around too 
lavishly. If you are in doubt about tip- 
ping, ask your hotel clerk. The centavo is 
the Mexican penny. There are 100 cen- 
tavos in a peso. Small coins are issued 
in silver for 50 centavos (about a dime) 
and 10 centavos (about two cents). There 
are nickel 5 and 10 centavo pieces, (one 
and two cents), and copper coins for 20, 
5, 2 and 1 centavos. (3) At present there 
are no passenger ships plying between 
San Diego and Acapulco, and no an- 
nouncement has been made of resumed 
service. 


**We’re not stingy, but...” 


Q. We turn to you for some hints on a matter 
that seems to trouble a number of your readers. 
My fiancée and I are estimating expenses and 
making plans for our honeymoon. How can we 
explain our financial situation to travel bureaus, 
resort and transportation people, without seem- 
ing to be penny-pinchers? We certainly do not 
want to be stingy about this particular budget, 
but we are not wealthy. We want comfortable 


and pleasant surroundings and service. What - 


terms can we use to express our needs? 


C.C., Denver, Colo. 


A. The reason for this typical dilemma 
in defining prices is a lack of specific price 
terms. From what you say, you can de- 
scribe your requirements by using the 
word “standard.” In the travel business 
this implies “good” without being osten- 
tatious, but is certainly not the least ex- 
pensive. The strata above that might be 
termed ‘‘de luxe,” while accommodations 
and services less expensive are “‘economi- 
cal.” In writing to thousands of travel- 
ers, we have used these terms apparently 
with success in making ourselves clear. 
You might try this formula. 


Autumn Colors in Pennsylvania 


Q. Sometime about the middle of October we 
plan to drive to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
What highways would you suggest to see the 
best possible display of fall color? I want to 
take as many pictures as possible. 


R.T.P., Cleveland 








THE SHOE OF TOMORROW 
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“U-TURN” 
FLEXIBILITY 
Perfect Support 
Without Confinement 


The shoe of tomorrow ...the shoe with a future! As flexible as your own 
foot because of its exclusive Osteo-path-ik Nailess Construction! As 
smart as can be because it is styled by leading designers! 


Shown, The Skos at $12.00 ($12.50 West of Rockies). See Allen Edmonds dealer or order 
direct. Send for booklet, ‘The Shoe.of Tomorrow,” Dept. HN. 


ALLEN EDMONDS e BELGIUM, WISCONSIN 
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Tips ox Ble 
COLOR 
PICTURES 


SEE IT AT YOUR DEALER'S! 


You'll find this booklet, written by 
noted color photographer Ivan 
Dmitri, full of practical ideas that 
will help you get better color shots. 
19 sparkling full-color illustrations, 
covering a wide range of subjects 
.- with tips on each that you can 
use. Also tells why the new, im- 
proved G-E exposure meter, with its 
full-range coverage of the spectrum, 
ean help your camera get better 
pictures. Get a copy from your 
dealer today. Price 15¢. General 
Blectric, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL ‘i 


BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


* New York Office: 
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A. The Pennsylvania Turnpike (ap- 
proaches are designated by signs and 
arrows with word “turnpike” and no 
State or Federal number) from Pitts- 
burgh to Harrisburg is virtually a boule- 
vard through a park. In fall the border 
along the highway is a splash of rich, 
mottled color. The best dates to view the 
display depend upon the exact dates of 
the sharp frosts and the amount of rain 
and other color-making factors. How- 
ever, in mid-October, the Turnpike 
should be ablaze with color. Watch your 
turn-outs for photographs; that through- 
speedway is not a parking area. Look 
for a turn-off before you stop. If you 
don’t find the proper opportunity for 
your camera on that stretch of highway, 
then take some quick trips through the 
countryside from Harrisburg to Hershey 
and from Hershey to Lancaster. _ Lan- 
caster itself is a real treat for color-film 
fans, with its neat red brick houses ac- 
cented by white-and-green trim. 


Wanted: One Man Friday 


Q. Where in the world can I duplicate the life 
of Robinson Crusoe? I'm tired of trouble and 
think a couple of years on Robinson Crusoe’s 
island would do me and the country a lot of 
good. , R.S.T., Bethlehem, Pa. 


A. If you really mean that, you can ac- 
tually visit Crusoe’s original island. 
Daniel Defoe’s novel is supposed to have 
been based on the adventures of Alex- 
ander Selkirk, who was. shipwrecked in 
the Juan Fernandez Islands, and in Chile 
they call this group the Robinson Crusoe 
Islands. Discovered by Juan Fernandez, 
the Andalusian pilot, in 1547, they lie 


Hi elinlaltil melo aalae 


about 400 miles west of Valparaiso and 
are famous for their botany, marine |ife, 
and geological formation. There i; no 
regular steamer service now, but from 
time to time schooners make the trip to 
collect the famous lobsters found there, 
If you would like additional information, 
write to the Departmento de Turismo, 
Ministerio de Fomento, Valparaiso, 
Chile. For lonely islands much closer 
to home, consider Florida’s West Coast 
islands (see page 123). 


Hush 


Q. Pd like very much to have you send me some 
information so that I can plan a honeymoon trip, 
but I would very much prefer that I get the in- 
formation direct, and that you do not publish 
my name in your columns. Would you respect 
my confidence? How much do you charge for your 
information service? X.Y .Z., Bangor, Me. 


A. It will be a pleasure to assist you with 
the plans for your trip. There is no charge 
for the services of this department for 
Ho.may readers and we will not reveal 
your identity. So let us hear from you 
again, allowing at least three weeks or 
more time, if possible, for our reply. 
Give us any ideas you have in mind, tell 
us how you plan to travel, whether or not 
you want a tour or would prefer to spend 
your time in one place, how much time 
you will have and if expenses are an im- 
portant consideration, when you plan to 
leave and any other details you may think 
would be of value to us. THE END 
NOTE: Address your travel questions to 
HOLIDAY Information Service, Public Ledger 
Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Enclosing a self- 


addressed and stamped envelope will facilitate 
reply. 


\F YOU CAN 
PLAY A GUITAR 
WE WiLL TEACH 
You TO RIDE 
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